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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 

MR. DISRAELI. 



The May of 1870 beheld Mr. Disraeli's reappearance as 
a novelist. Everywhere excitement was felt when the 
announcement came rather abruptly on the world. The 
name of the story was appropriately mysterious, the 
motto from Terence (we beg pardon, Terentius) afforded 
no basis for conjecture, and rumour found its way into 
the highest regions of pure imagination. What could the 
Tory ex-Premier design in again entering the arena of 
fiction, where he won his earliest laurels almost half 
a century ago ? The quidnuncs were busy and fertile of 
inventions. The question was agitated in clubs and 
drawing-rooms. One ingenious theorist assured every- 
body that the tale was autobiographic, and the hero with 
so remarkable a name Mr. Disraeli himself. A second 
had it, on the very highest authority, that it was quite 
otherwise : I^thair was a masterly picture of the right 
honourable gentleman's bitterest political opponent. A 
third contradicted both ; the tale was neither autobio- 
graphical nor satirical ; it was a full revelation of dread 
political mysteries connected partly with Church dis- 
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2 THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF MR. DISRAELI. 

establishment, partly with land confiscation, and exhibit- 
ing to the public horror the infinite wickedness of the 
Whigs. Lothair came, and all these speculators were 
wrong. A gentleman of cool habitude, somewhat of the 
St Aldegonde class, had remarked that, given the name, 
anybody who knew Disraeli could write the novel ; and 
to a certain extent he was right. The mere story is a 
replica of The Young Duke and of Tancred, but with the 
closer resemblance to the latter. Lothair is an orphan 
noble, who at his coming of age inherits vast estates, and 
who has not exactly made up his mind what to do with 
himself and his property. He will certainly begin with 
building a cathedral — whether it shall be for Protestant 
or Catholic use he cannot quite determine. The ease 
with which his intentions are altei^ed, may be guessed 
from the fact that the money designed for a cathedral is 
supposed to be devoted to Garibaldi's Mentana expedition. 
Lothair is nearly killed at Mentana, and afterwards nearly 
perverted at Bome ; but he gets through all his perils as 
becomes a hero, and, after a trip to Jerusalem, returns to 
marry and settle in quite a humdrum way. 

Simple enough is this story, — a mere variation on the 
author's favourite theme ; but it introduces us to a mar- 
vellously brilliant gallery of character-pictures, and to 
sparkling scenes of society, drawn with an easy mastery. 
There are a few people who bear no remote resemblance to 
living members of society ; the greater number, however, 
are typical and rather exaggerated specimens of the class 
to which they belong. A distinguished clerical pervert, 
who has become a cardinal ; a Eoman lady, who has been 
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a dramatic artist and is intensely eager for the liberation 
of her native city ; a Garibaldian general ; a consummately 
successful artist of Gascon descent, whose genius and 
vanity are both inexhaustible ; a duke's eldest son, who 
regards most things as a bore, and has an inveterate habit 
of saying unpleasant things at an awkward moment ; — 
these are a few of the characters that glow on Mr. 
Disraeli's brilliant canvas. Lothair himself is the least 
marked of all the figures that occupy the scene ; perchance 
our author desires to enforce the moral that a hereditary 
aristocrat is too often a dull fellow — 

'*The tenth transmitter of a foolish face." 

Indeed, to make him of weak fibre was a necessity of the 
story, since no man of resolute will would have been so 
easy a prey to either priests or conspirators. Nor is the 
heroine. Lady Corisande (a name of the Gramont), any 
more than a fashionable young lady fulfilling regularly 
the sole duties of her station — elle s'Tiabille, elle bdbUle, 
elle se deshabille. Almost all the other dramatis jpersonce, 
however slightly introduced, are vivid and intelligible 
pictures, so that the negative shadowy aspect of hero and 
heroine strikes one somewhat strangely. 

Not such was the hero of Mr. Disraeli's first novel, 
Vivian Qrey, which took the world by surprise just forty- 
five years ago. That young gentleman cannot be accused 
of any vagueness of character or weakness of will. Mr. 
Disraeli was, to some extent, ashamed of this first book 
of his, and for many years refused to reprint it ; but as 
foreign editions were obtainable, he withdrew the prohi- 
bition when his works were collected. He was right. He 
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calls the book " a kind of literary Ittsus," and certainly it 
is a perfectly marvellous production, when we consider 
that its author was a mere boy. He was a boy peculiarly 
situated; his father, the writer of The Calamities of 
Authors, probably thought that the greatest of those 
calamities was to have the responsibility of children; 
and the young dreamer was left to gather ideas as he 
read in his father's library, or listened to the desultory 
converse of his father's friends. That the world of which 
he read and heard was changed in the mirror of his mind 
to something bizarre and extravagant, is no wonder : per- 
haps a philosophic analyst would trace to this early 
training, or want of training, much of what has been 
erratic and erroneous in Disraeli's subsequent career. 
The boy of nineteen fancied he had formed sound con- 
clusions on all conceivable questions; he panted for 
political strife and triumph ; he wrote his own imaginary 
story with a pen that never paused, in swift sentences 
which seemed to bum the paper. " At this moment," he 
soliloquised, "how many a powerful noble wants only 
wit to be a minister; and what wants Vivian Grey to 
attain the same end ? That noble's influence." Accident 
brings him into the company of the Marquis of Carabas, 
a very great noble with very moderate intellect ; and so 
successful for awhile are his combinations, that his intense 
ambition seems likely to be gratified ; but a jealous 
woman interferes, and the whole scheme is suddenly 
spoilt. The character of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, the lady 
destined to thwart Vivian Grey, is a wonderful conception 
for a boyish brain ; and the scene where the hero, glancing 



" VIVIAN GREY." 5 

accidentally at a mirror, sees her throw a powder into the 
hock and seltzer which she is mixing for him, is thoroughly 
dramatic. The effervescent fluid in question reminds us 
of Bjncon's recipe for slaking matutinal thirst with a 
draught that shall confer 

*' A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great king." 

And the reminder is not inappropriate, for if there be 
any one thing certain as to the stimulus of Disraeli's 
earliest literary work, it is that Byron gave it. The 
culture of English literature in the last century was for 
the most part Latin and French : in the present it has 
been Greek, German, and Italian. Italian poetry was a 
revelation to Byron; after having wasted his time in 
imitating Coleridge and Scott, the works of Pulci and 
Ariosto taught him wherein consisted his true powers. 
Hence came Dan Jimn, that marvellous mingling of 
strength and weakness — of iron and miry clay. Now, 
Don Juan was haunting the world in Disraeli's boyhood ; 
and we, who find excitement in a new Tennysonian epi- 
sode of King Arthur's life, cannot realise the expectation 
wherewith men awaited another canto of that remarkable 
poem. Byron, though far below Shakespeare, " was the 
greatest elementary power since Shakespeare" in the 
literature of the English ; and had he lived to clear and 
to mature that marvellous brain, he would assuredly 
have achieved far greater things than we can venture to 
imagine, for who can guess the power of an original poet ? 
Now Vivian Orey is just what one might expect from a 
boy-novelist who had saturated himself with Don Juan. 
The cynicism is mimicked, the false rhetoric is exagger- 
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ated, the humour and epigram are weakly yet success- 
fully imitated. Even the hero himself may be styled 
the Don Juan of politics ; he is always brilliant, adven- 
turous, dauntless, utterly unscrupulous ; a being without 
morals, but with some metaphysics. In tracing the 
resemblances, it should be at no time forgotten that 
Byron is of the Aryan type, while Disraeli is pure Semitic ; 
hence the theories of the poet become curiously trans- 
muted as they pass into the prose of the fashionable 
novelist. This is noticeable in Venetia, which was pub- 
lished in 1837. In its dedication to Lord Lyndhurst, the 
author states that it was his design "to shadow forth, 
though as 4n a glass darkly,' two of the most renowned 
and refined spirits that have adorned these our latter 
days." These are Byron and Shelley. Such an attempt 
must of necessity be a failure. Who can conceive Mr. 
Disraeli depicting with success that purest and subtlest 
of the children of poetry, that most unworldly yet rebel- 
lious spirit, Percy Bysshe Shelley ? And the scheme of 
Venetia was a mistake. Lord Byron is reflected in 
Plantagenet Lord Cadurcis ; Shelley, in Marmion Herbert. 
The relations between them are curiously transformed t 
Shelley is supposed, for some mysterious reason, to have 
separated from his wife, who is left to take charge of his 
daughter, the heroine, Venetia ; and with Venetia, Byron 
is assumed to fall in love while yet in his boyhood. 
Now one cannot conceive of Shelley as anybody's possible 
father-in-law. He died young ; his eidolon is preserved 
in the ether of imperishable youth ; to think of him in 
age is impossible. Moreover, of Shelley's exquisitely 
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pure poetic genius Disraeli has no true appreciation ; 
Byron he understands, for Byron was a man of the world 
as well as a poet ; but Shelley dwelt in Dreamland, whose 
frontiers our novelist has never crossed. With audacioug 
unwisdom he set himself to write poetry for his hero. 
Behold one Spenserian stanza from a poem which Herbert 
dedicates to his daughter, newly bom :— 

''And thou shalt bear a name my line has loved, 
And their fair daughters owned for many an age, 
Since first our fiery blood a wanderer roved, 
And made in sunnier lands his pilgrimage, 
Where proud defiance with the waters wage 
The sea-bom city's walls ; the graceful towers 
Loved by the bard and honoured by the sage ! 
My own Yenetia now shall gild our bowers. 
And with her spell enchain our life's enchanted hours !" 

" Proud defiance," " gild our bowers," " with her spell 
enchain," are phrases not merely impossible to come from 
the pen of so vivid and unimitative a poet as Shelley, 
but also utterly prosaic and conventional. Compare this 
business of " graceful towers," etc., with SheUey himself 
on Venice : — 

" Underneath day's azure eyes, 
Ocean's nursling, Venice lies — 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite's destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves . . . 
Sun-girt city ! thou hast been 
Ocean's child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day. 
And thou soon must be his prey.*' 

An eminent but unimaginative critic of these days 
writes, in reference to the epithet " sun-girt,'' that " it is 
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difficult not to believe that the correct reading is sea-girt" 

Shelley was looking down from the Euganean Hills on 

"the waveless plain of Lombardy;" he beheld Venice 

circled by the glory of the sun ; he said so. But sea-girt, 

you know, is an approved poetical epithet, so the critic 

marks an erratvm. Similarly, Mr. Disraeli having, as 

representative of Shelley, to write about Venice, calls it a 

" sea-bom city." Novelists and critics cannot understand 

the intense insight and inviolate originality of the true 

poet ; and the worst of it is, they think they can. 

As we have said, Mr. Disraeli was more fortunate in his 

supposititious Byron, since he has something in common 

with this stronger and coarser poet. Byron and Shelley 

were the Herakles and Hylas of poetry ; Shakespeare its 

Apollo. He is only a demigod, this Byron of ours, but 

he is the strongest of them. In Venetia, we find the 

daring eccentricities of his character cleverly reflected ; 

his boyish violence is well described, and the energetic 

irregularities of his early manhood, till at last he was 

forced on a war with society. 

" Society had outraged him, and now he resolved to outrage 
society. ... He delivered them all to the most absolute 
coDtempt, disgust, and execration ; he resolved, from this 
time, nothing should ever induce him again to enter society, 
or admit the advances of a single civilised ruffian who a£fected 
to be social. The country, the people, their habits, laws, 
manners, customs, opinions, and everything connected with 
them, were viewed with the same jaundiced eye ; and his only 
object now was to quit England, to which he resolved never 
to return." 

This is sufficiently Byronic, but we cannot congratulate 
the author on similar success throughout. " As for philo- 
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sophy, and freedom, and all that," he makes Cadurcis say 
to Herbert, '* they tell devilish well in a stanza ; but men 
have always been fools and slaves, and fools and slaves 
they will always be." Of course it is quite possible that 
Bjrron might have talked in this way in an idle mood ; 
but it would be deeply unjust to represent his love of 
freedom as a superficial affectation, taken up because it 
happened to suit his sonorous verse. Byron had neither 
theology nor philosophy, and would probably have urged 
that a poet is better without them. Shelley had both, 
and was a Pantheist and Platonist ; but Mr. Disraeli does 
not at all reflect the mysterious subtlety of Shelley's 
mind. He makes Marmion Herbert speculate on the 
possibility of the length of the life of man being gradually 
increased, untU in time the body may become immortal. 
Shelley could never have felt any interest in a notion 
alike unphilosophical and undesirable. We have heard 
the legend of Tithonus, and read the story of the Struld- 
brugs. These are the protests of mind against the 
immortality of matter. The truth is that Disraeli, having 
chosen to make Shelley old enough for a father-in-law, 
was obliged to ignore that youthfulness of spirit which 
which was the poet's inalienable possession, and to trans- 
form him into a hazy prosy retailer of sophisms. This 
was not in any degree the character of the author of 
Queen Mob and the Prometheus Unbound; he, with all 
the errors that clung to .his wild and rebellious spirit, 
was always youthful in his aspirations, and soared high 
above the region of materialism. 

The chronological order of Mr. Disraeli's productions 
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has been anticipated. Eeverting, we find The Young 
Duke among his earliest books ; this, however, we defer 
to notice, as it contains the germ of Lothair. The next 
notion which seized his fertile brain was to treat a subject 
" virgin in the imaginative literature of every country — 
namely, the development and formation of the poetic 
character." A noble ambition ! Goethe and Alfieri have 
done something towards the theme, but in Disraelfs 
opinion there is no "ideal and complete picture," He 
decided, for excellent reasons, that " the autobiographical 
form was a necessary condition of a successful fulfilment." 
Nobody, as he puts it in finer words than we care to use, 
can very well know how the poet came to be a poet 
except the poet himself. " What narrative by a third 
person " [why third f] *' could sufficiently paint the melan- 
choly and brooding childhood, the first indications of the 
predisposition, the growing consciousness of power, the 
reveries, the loneliness, the doubts, the moody misery, the 
ignorance of art, the failures, the despair ? " Hereon it i^y 
be remarked that certain poets, and those the highest, have 
developed in a region above melancholy and misery. Pure 
health of mind and body is the first essential of the noblest 
poetry. A disciple of Byron, Mr. Disraeli may perchance 
be excused for assuming that the poetic temperament id 
necessarily morbid and cynical : the truth is, that Byron, 
if unwarped by circumstances of position and education, 
would have done far greater things in poetry. Unfor- 
tunately, admirers and imitators always seize on the 
peculiarities and defects of their idol, and are unable to see 
that his greatness is based upon his humanity and health. 
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Having invented his poet, son of a Venetian mother by 
a Scandinavian sire, Mr Disraeli carries him through 
various adventures, and in due time causes him to fall in 
lova " This critical passage in his life is founded upon 
the extreme mysteries of sympathy, and carried on by 
the influence of animal magnetism." The absurdities of 
charlatans are out of place in the story of a poet's life. But 
your "mythological machinery" is requisite where a writer 
is unequal to his subject; and how can any man, not a poet, 
produce a poet's autobiography? The greater cannot be 
included by the less. Contarini Fleming does not, to our 
apprehension, turn out a poet after all. He is a very 
amusing youngster^ who worries his stepmother to death, 
is turbulent at school and college, heads a band of high- 
waymen formed from his University comrades ; acts, for 
a short time, with some success, as private secretary to his 
father, a Minister of State; travels, marries, loses his 
wife, and then pours forth an inexhaustible flood of sesqui- 
pedalian soliloquy. Rai nepuis, as the motto of the Bohan 
hath it : Contarini would be a poet, but can never attain 
the power. If, therefore, the book does not fulfil its idea, 
and trace the growth of the poetic character, it is very 
curious as the autobiography of one who would have been 
a poet if he could. Its final paragraph is worth quotation, 
to show the style of the book : — 

" What is the arch of the conqueror 1 — what the laurel 
of the poet 1 I think of the infinity of space, I feel my 
nothingness. Yet if I am to be remembered, let me be remem- 
bered as one who, in a sad night of gloomy ignorance and 
savage bigotry was prescient of the flaming morning-break of 
bright philosophy — ^s one who deeply sympathised with his 
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fellow-men, and felt a proud and profound conviction of their 
perfectibility — as one who devoted himself to the ameliora- 
tion of his kind, by the destruction of error and the propa- 
gation of truth." 

A critic may safely rest his case upon these sentences. 
No poet, after keen experience of life, could end his story 
with such familiar platitudes. No : in attempting this 
subject, Mr. Disraeli undertook a task too trying for him. 
His imaginary poet is, after all, no more than Vivian 
Grey in a new attitude. 

He attained far greater success in Henrietta Temple, 
which appeared four or five years later. It is a love- 
story, and has been called the best of its kind : certainly, 
it is the h^&i fashioncible love-story that we know. There 
is, of course, a hero ; there is also a heroine. The one is 
the rather extravagant but handsome and honourable 
son of a family whose antiquity is remote, though their 
possessions are diminished. The other is the delightful 
daughter of a diplomatist ; has violet-tinted eyes, fringed 
with the longest and the darkest lashes, and has not seen 
eighteen summers when the hero falls violently in love 
with her. The scene of their first encounter is in the 
gardens of Armine, the hero's ancestral residence ; gar- 
dens marvellous as those of Alcinous, enchanting as those 
of Armida. Disraeli delights in gardens, and is without 
rival in describing their beauty. Nothing does he love 
better than to paint the castle or mansion of a great 
English noble, amid terrace and pleasaunce, park and 
chase. Certes, the wooing of Ferdinand Armine and 
Henrietta Temple, in garden-glades that have been refined 
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to perfection by the hand of art, and then allowed to 
grow even more beautiful through partial neglect, is a 
charming chapter of jBction. The love-making is for the 
most part elegantly done, and might suggest ideas to any 
Eomeo or Juliet of the very first fashion. Unluckily, 
the hero is all this time engaged to somebody else — his 
cousin, who is very rich, while he is a mere pauper for the 
heir to a baronetcy, and is moreover deeply in debt. The 
second part of the book is in clever contrast with the first ; 
from scenes of loveliness and lovemaking we are suddenly 
conveyed to the dens of bill-discounters, by whose means 
the unlucky hero is attempting to avert ruin. At length 
he is landed in a sponging-house. One of his best friends 
at this difficult time is Count Mirabel, an admirable 
sketch of Count D'Orsay, to whom the book was dedicated. 
No one, we suppose, will ever take the trouble to write a 
life of Count D'Orsay, who ought, indeed, to have left an 
autobiography. He was a typical man ; and an analysis 
of his character and adventures would increase our know- 
ledge of that strange social force called fashion, the same 
force, in human affairs, apparently, as that which induces 
a flock of sheep to follow the bell-wether. The system 
of a successful leader of fashion — a bubble swimming 
on the surface of society — is epigrammatically put, in 
Henrietta Temple, 

" Fancy a man ever being in low spirits ! " says the Count 
Mirabel. " Life is too short for such bdtises. The most un- 
fortunate wretch alive calculates, unconsciously, that it is 
better to live than to die. Well, then, he has something in 
his favour. Existence is a pleasure, and the greatest. The 
world cannot rob us of that ; and if it is better to live 
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than to die, it is better to live in a good humour than a bad 
one. If a man be convinced that existence is the greatest 
pleasure, his happiness may be increased by good fortune, 
but it will be essentially independent of it. He who 
feels that the greatest source of pleasure always remains to 
him ought never to be miserable. The sun shines on all ; 
every man can go to sleep ; if you cannot ride a fine horse, 
it is something to look upon one ; if you have not a fine 
dinner, there is some amusement in a crust of bread and 
Gruy^re. Feel slightly, think little, never plan, never brood. 
Everything depends on the circulation ; take care of it. 
Take the world as you find it ; enjoy everything. Five la 
bagatelle 1 " 

The joyous Epicurean who scatters these apophthegms 
for his friends* instruction must have had a good circu- 
lation to begin with, or his system would have been 
impracticable. He avers that every man can go to sleep. 
If this were true, what need of mandragora and cannabis, 
of opium and the marvellous hydrate of chloral ? A hard 
heart and a strong stomach, according to Talleyrand, are 
the two essentials of happiness. Clearly, Count Mirabel 
must have had a perfect digestion, and not too strong a 
sympathy with his fellow-creatures. 

Before passing to Mr. Disraeli's maturer works, a word 
or two on some of his extravaganzas. He has been 
cruelly styled — 

" The wondrous boy 
Who \nrote Alroyy 

and certainly Alroy is an amazing production, which we 
should be sorry to have to criticise. Much the same 
must be said of his attempts at poetry — The Revolutionary 
Epick, and a tragedy called Count Alar cos. Consummate 
writers of prose are apt to imagine that the faculty of 
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verse is a mere extension of their own art ; they master 
rhythm and rhyme, and think they are poets. Of this 
there is a notable example in George Eliot's recent 
efforts in verse. Between the two forms of composition 
there is a difference as definite as between foliage and 
flowers; skilled gardeners can obtain most exquisite 
colour in a leaf, but it does not therefore become a flower. 
It is impossible to open these last-named works of 
Disraeli's anywhere without perceiving that, although 
they are very good verse, they are not poetry. But he 
has tried many forms of literature. He has been a 
political biographer, and, for once, dull. He has imitated 
Swift in Popanilla, whose hero is a modem Gulliver. 
One of his most amusing and briefest extravaganzas is 
Ixion in Heaven, a mythological romance which, done 
into verse, would make a good theatrical burlesque : it is 
full of piquant points, and its key-note is the saying — 
** Adventures are to the adventurous." 

This saying is dear to its author, for it reappears in 
Caningshy, uttered by the mysterious and distinguished 
stranger whom the hero first encountered at a country inn, 
where he arrived upon the famous Arab mare that he 
would not have exchanged for her statue in pure gold, 
though carved by Lysippus. The wondrous wayfarer 
was Sidonia, the ideal Hebrew of this nineteenth century 
— ^richer than all the Eothschilds and wiser than Solomon. 
Who would not have enjoyed his converse? "On all 
subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and his 
opinions formed. He flung out a result in a few words ; 
he solved with a phrase some deep problem that men 
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muse over for years. He said many things that were 
strange, yet they immediately appeared to be true." He 
opened Coningsby's mind, that is certain; he told him 
that almost everything that is great has been done, by 
youth. He instanced Don John of Austria winning 
Lepanto at twenty-five; Gaston de Foix, a victor on the 
plain of Eavenna at twenty-two ; John de Medici, a 
Cardinal at fifteen ; Bolingbroke and Pitt, both Ministers 
of State before most boys have given up their cricket. 
And wherefore this lecture on youth and genius ? Why, 
Goningsbyy issued in 1844, when few men would have 
predicted a Premier in the Member for Shrewsbury, was 
not merely a brilliant novel, it was a political manifesto. 
It was a time when " Young England " came down to the 
House in white waistcoats, eager for the restoration of 
Toryism. In Coningsby himself he adumbrated the most 
brilliant of that party, who was then Member for Canter- 
bury. The idea of " Young England " was not a bad one. 
The brilliant and opulent sons of the aristocracy were to 
enter the political arena, and fight the cause of the people, 
and resuscitate Toryism and the Church, and extinguish 
the Eadicals. But it seems as if the movement came just 
a little too late. Political progress had gone into a given 
gipove. In old days there was at Eton a joyous triennial 
festival called the Montem, which Disraeli has felicitously 
described in Coningsby, The boys went out to Salt Hill, 
ad Montem ; their friends drove down from London in 
superb equipages ; carriages were stopped, and there was 
a cry of "Salt! salt!" and the salt came freely in the 
form of money, which went to pay the Cambridge 
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expenses of the captain of the school. The last cele- 
bration was in 1844; and when the Prince Consort's 
carriage was stopped on Windsor Bridge, he royally gave 
the salt-bearer a hundred pounds. But the railway 
killed the Montem ; for your young Etonians could not 
stop a train for salt. Similarly, the youthful politicians 
of Cormufsbyy with all their boyish grace and fluency, 

V could not arrest the settled progress of affairs in England. 

And so, as a political manifesto, the brilliant book was of 

/ ^ small value ; and its author had to try a new combination, 
which turned out more successfuL 

Another idea which Mr. Disraeli has enforced in 
Coningsbyy and again in Tancred, is the superiority of 
the Hebrew race to all others. 

". The Hebrew," he tells us, " is an unmixed race. Doubt- 
less, among the tribes who inhabit the bosom of the desert, 
progenitors alike of the Mosaic and the Mahomedan Arabs, 
blood may be found as pure as that of the Sheik Abraham. 
But the Mosaic Arabs are the most ancient, if not the only, 
unmixed blood that dwells in cities. An unmixed race of a^ 
first-rate organisation are the aristocracy of Nature. Such 
excellence is a positive fact; not an imagination, a ceremony, 
coined by poets, blazoned by cozening heralds, but percept- 
ible in its physical advantages, and in the vigour of its un- 
sullied idiosyncrasy." 

Again, hear Sidonia lecture — 

"Do you think that the quiet, humdrum persecution of 
a decorous representative of an English University can 
crush those who have successfully baffled the Pharaohs, 
Nebuchadnezzars, Eome, and the Feudal Ages? The 
fact is, you cannot destroy a pure race of the Caucasian 
organisation." 

And he proceeds to say that all Jews are essentially 

VOL. II. B 
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Tories; that the first Jesuits were Jews; that haK the 
professors of Germany are Jews ; that leading statesmen 
in Eussia, Spain, France, Prussia, are Jews ; that Hebrew 
blood ran in the veins of the most famous m'arshals of 
Napoleon. Not satisfied with this troop of professors, 
warriors, rulers, Sidonia claims the opera as wholly 
Hebrew. 

"Enough for us that the three great creative minds to 
whose exquisite inventions all nations at this moment yield 
— Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn — are of the Hebrew race ; 
and little do your men of fashion, your muscadins of Paris, 
and your dandies of London, as they thrill into raptures at 
the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi — ^little do they suspect that 
they are offering their homage to *the sweet singers of 
Israel!'" 

This theory befits one whose ancestor invented for his 
family the fanciful name of Disraeli.^ 

But C<ming$by has more in it than these wild theories. 
Although incapable of complete self-restraint, Disraeli 
began to curb his eccentricities in this book. He set his 
hand firmly to caustic portraiture of character. Take his 
sketch of Eigby, who represents John Wilson Croker. 

" He was just the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted ; 
for Lord Monmouth always looked upon human nature with 
the callous eye of a jockey. He surveyed Rigby, and he 
determined to buy him. He bought him — with his clear 
head, his indefatigable industry, his audacious tongue, and 
his ready and unscrupulous pen — with all his dates, all his 
lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all his political in- 



^ Had Mortimer Collins survived to the present date, how many 
singular instances of fulfilled political prophecy might he have quoted 
from rancred.— T. T. 
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trigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby became a great 
personage and Lord Monmouth's man.'' 

Well, " the whirligig of time brings in his revenges/* and 
a recent satirist has described the author of Coningshy as 

"A genius servile to a brilliant peer." 

One cannot resist the temptation of picking up a few 
epigrammatic gems from the pages of Disraeli's most 
brilliant book. Like Aladdin in his cave, we encounter 
an embarrassing amount of wealth. When Coningsby, 
his mind full of the perplexities of youth, went for guid- 
ance to Mr. Eigby, that gentleman explained to him that 
want of religious faith was solely occasioned by want of 
churches ; and want of loyalty by the king's haying shut 
himself up too much at the Cottage in Windsor Park. 
Build more churches, and let the king go in state to 
Ascot, and faith and loyalty will return. Panaceas of 
the same sort are seriously propounded even now. 
*' Finally, Mr. Eigby impressed on Coningsby to read 
the Quarterly Review with great attention, and to make 
himseK master of Mr. Wordy's History of the late War, 
in twenty volumes, a capital work, which proves that 
Providence was on the side of the Tories." We need 
hardly say that Mr. Wordy represents the late respected 
Sir Archibald Alison. 

It might do good to the Conservative camp-followers, 
if they could be made to understand how thoroughly their 
commander-in-chief despises them. 

"The death of the king" [William I v.], writes Disraeli, 
" was a great blow to the Conservative cause ; that is to say, 
it darkened the brow of Tadpole, quailed the heart of Taper, 
crushed all the rising hopes of those numerous statesmen who 
believe the country must be saved if they receive twelv 
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hundred a year. It is a peculiar class that ; twelve hundred 
per annum, paid quarterly, is their idea of political science 
and human nature. To receive twelve hundred per annum 
is government ; to try to receive twelve hundred per annum 
is opposition ; to wish to receive twelve hundred per annum 
is ambition." 

These definitions are not quite out of date. 

Sytil; or, The Two Nations, published in 1846, bears 
on its title-page a significant sentence from plain-spoken 
Bishop Latimer : " The commonalty murmured, and said, 
' There never were so many gentlemen, and so little 
gentleness/ " The two nations are the rich and the poor ; 
and it has always appeared to us that in Sybil, where the 
contrasts are strong and well defined, our author has 
shown greatest earnestness and higher art than in any of 
his other works. The reader is apt to grow weary of the 
long train of stately Peeresses and their beautiful daughters, 
who spend their serene hours in sumptuous saloons and 
ornate gardens — of the troops of radiant young men, 
handsome as Hyperion, dauntless as Bayard, wittier than 
Sheridan. It is a relief to get into a manufacturing town, 
to learn something of starvation and misery, to read vivid 
descriptions of a trade-union and a strike. The lounging 
classes are contrasted with the working classes, and it is 
powerfully shown how the latter are transformed into the 
dangerous classes. Mr. Dickens himself has no transcript 
of life more accurate than Mr. Disraeli's picture of the 
town of Mowbray in its prosperity and its adversity. 
Thackeray's Cave of Harmony is not a more brilliant 
sketch than Disraeli's of the Temple, that marvellous 
place of entertainment, kept by ChaflSng Jack. The 
miners, oppressed by their *' butties," and obliged to take 
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their wages in " tommy," the lock-makers of Hellhouse 
Yard, ruled over by a Bishop, are vividly described, and 
without a touch of exaggeration. Mr. Disraeli, possessing 
an imagination capable of such work, does himself wrong 
by Kngering in the oppressive atmosphere of splendour 
and satiety. He is not to be accused of flunkeyism ; he 
depicts society which he knows and in which he is con- 
spicuous; but the affair grows rather wearisome when, 
with the exception of attorneys and cabmen, the least 
considerable personage you encounter is the bishop of the 
diocese, who, as is well known to the learned, takes rank 
after the younger sons of Marquises. 

About two decades passed between The T(mng Duke 
and TaTicredy about the same between Tancred and 
Lothair ; and in all three of these Mr. Disraeli has dealt 
with a theme which seems strongly to attract him — ^the 
coming of age of an English noble with vast estates. St. 
James is a Duke ; Tancred, eldest son of a Duke ; Lothair 
appears to be a Marquis or an Earl, but we get no definite 
information of his rank. The Young Duke of Disraeli's 
boyhood has for guardian Mr. Dacre, a Catholic gentleman 
of ancient family and large fortune, but is for the most 
part under the influence of his uncle. Lord Fitzpompey, 
a Tory noble, who votes fervently against the Catholics, 
and has several daughters. Tancred needs no guardian ; 
but his rather feeble father, the Duke of Bellamont, has 
an acute adviser in Lord Eskdale, a well-executed like- 
ness of Lord Lonsdale. Lothair, finally, has a couple of 
guardians — one an Anglican clergyman, who has gone 
over to Eome and become a Cardinal, and the other a 
Scottish Peer, a determined Whig and Presbyterian. 
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When, about forty years ago, Disraeli brought the 
Duke of St. James upon the stage, he had not formed his 
wonderful theories about the rivalry of religions and the 
Asian mystery. This hero of his gets into diflSculties, 
but they are not transcendental. He has a taste for Art ; 
Hauteville House, the family mansion in the family square, 
disgusts him. He sends in haste for Sir Carte Blanche, 
the successor of Sir Christopher Wren. This illustrious 
architect supplies a design which closely resembles the 
Louvre. The Duke is delighted, orders the work to be 
commenced, and goes off to his castle in Yorkshire, which 
is in the patchwork style of architecture. This also he 
dislikes, and Sir Carte Blanche is summoned, and it is 
decided to emulate Windsor. Having made these arrange- 
ments as to his residences, he finds his time unoccupied, 
so he falls in love with Lady Aphrodite Grafton, the wife 
of an old schoolfellow, and an accomplished flirt. His 
next fancy is for a superb suburban vUla : nine acres of 
land are surrounded by a paling eight feet high, and 
M. Bijou de Millecolonnes is set to work to imitate the 
Alhambra. Then there is jewelry — Mr. Disraeli is fond 
of making his heroes extravagant in gems. So there is 
Mr. Garnet in The Young Duke, while in Lothair we shall 
find Mr. Euby. Next the turf: St. James, determined 
to form a crack stud, buys up all the winning horses at 
Ascot, at an average of three thousand guineas for each 
pair of ears. Having done this, of course he loses the 
St. Leger. Next, he falls very properly in love with 
the heroine of the story, his guardian's daughter. That 
young lady, with greater propriety, declines the honour ; 
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and St. James grows wilder than ever. An intrigue with 
a famous cantatrice/the Bird of Paradise — a duel with Sir 
Lucius Grafton, who wounds his opponent — a series of 
magnificent extravagances, ending in a polite letter from 
his bankers, to say that his account is overdrawn — ^a 
gambling sederunt, in which he loses about a hundred 
thousand pounds, unquestionably one of the strongest 
things which. Disraeli has written : such are a few of the 
adventures through which he is hurried. He reforms in 
time, and wins his Catholic lady-love's heart by a speech in 
favour of emancipation. The story is told with a rapidity 
and gaiety which are irresistibly pleasant, and which one 
does not find in Lothair; for a man's vital energy is not 
likely to be the same at twenty-five and at sixty-five. 

Midway between we find Tancred, This young noble 
has no commonplace faults ; he is wholly untempted by 
racehorses, and not very much magnetised by women.: 
his whole desire is to become a pilgrim to Jerusalem, and 
attempt the solution of the Asian mystery. His fond 
parents, a Duke and Duchess of humdrum sort, are horri- 
fied at the notion, and do all they can to dissuade him ; but 
the youth will have his way, and goes out to the East, 
and there manages to fall twice in love. One of the 
ladies is Eva, daughter of Adam Besso, his banker at 
Jerusalem ; the other is Astarte, Queen of the Ansarey, 
and a worshipper of Apollo and Aphrodite. This book is 
a mosaic of brilliant extravagances and theologic dis- 
cussions ; but it has no proper ending. Neither is the 
Asian mystery solved, nor the hero married. Indeed, it 
was generally anticipated that the author would take 
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pity on the numerous young ladies who were intensely 
interested in the Marquis of Montacute's fate, and would 
write for them three more volumes. Possibly he had 
some such design, and poUtical occupation thwarted it. 
At any rate, the gushing maidens of twenty years ago are 
for the most part married matrons now, and have forgotten 
their Tancred. Hence Mr. Disraeli has jfteferred to play 
over for the third time his favourite melody, and so we 
have — Lothair, 

There are a Duke and Duchess in this novel, with a 
family of beautiful daughters, married and marriageable. 
One of these is made to remark to the hero, " My brother, 
Granville St. Aldegonde, says we are all too much alike, 
and that Bertha St. Aldegonde would be perfect if she had 
no sisters." The observation might be applied to Lothiir, 
It would be a most delightful book but for the family 
likeness. With various and versatile invention, Mr. 
Disraeli somewhat surprises us by returning so perti- 
naciously to the same theme. A young noble, puzzled 
by the greatness of his position and possessions, is a very 
fair hero for once, but you may meet him once too often. 
And it would be easy to find heroes of a much higher 
tjrpe. The career of Lothair differs from that of St. 
James in being whoUy devoid of dissipations ; from that 
of Tancred, in coming to a definite end. It is clearly the 
author's present theory that the two great temptations of 
Young England in 1870 are Bome and the Eed Bepublic. 
The fancy may seem absurd, yet we must remember that 
Mr. Disraeli has unusual opportunities of judging what 
are the proclivities of the juvenile aristocrat. Our own 
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judgment would be that while the Pope has his attrac- 
tions for women and Kitualists, and Garibaldi for some of 
the trade-unionists, the educated youth of England were 
interested in subjects more definitely English. One 
young Peer has been perverted, we believe, and the heir 
to a dukedom has been out with Garibaldi, but these 
seem exceptional cases. 

Lothair's first intimacy on emerging from boyhood is 
with the family whose numerous and lovely daughters 
are so much alike, a family which will easily be recognised 
as curiously resembling one to the coronet of whose chief 
the author, when Premier, added the strawberry leaves. 
" The daughters ... all met the same fate. After seven- 
teen years of a delicious home they were presented, and 
immediately married, and all to personages of high con- 
sideration. After the first conquest, this fate seemed as 
regular as the order of nature." They live at Brentham, 
one of those spacious mansions in lovely gardens which 
are numerous in England, and which our author delights 
to paint. He is at home in the breakfast-room at Bren- 
tham with the radiant garden beneath its windows, and 
the bright drawings upon its walls, where the matutinal 
meal was served on a number of round tables, '' which 
vied with each other in grace and merriment ; brilliant as 
a cluster of Greek or Italian republics, instead of a great 
metropolitan table, like a central government absorbing all 
the genius and resources of the society." The ladies are 
all charming, all fond of riding and croquet. ''In the 
summer season the Duke delighted to head a numerous 
troop, penetrate far into the country, and scamper home 
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to a nine o'clock dinner. All the ladies of the house were 
fond and fine horsewomen. The mount of one of these 
riding parties was magical" Not less magical the groups 
on a croquet day. " A marvellous lawn, the Duchess's 
Turkish tent with its rich hangings, and the players them- 
selves, the prettiest of all the spectacle, with their coquet- 
tish hats, and their half-veiled and half-revealed under- 
raiment, scarlet and silver or blue and gold, made up a 
sparkling and modish scene." What wonder that the 
boy-peer is fascinated, and astonishes the Duchess by 
asking her permission to marry Lady Corisande after a few 
days at Brentham ? When her Grace suggests that 
Corisande is a mere child, and that he is not much more, 
and that it woidd be well for him to gain a little experi- 
ence and form sound opinions, he at once exclaims, " Oh, 
as for that, my opinions are already formed on every 
subject ; that is to say, every subject of importance, and, 
what is more, they will never change." 

The Duchess manages to tranquillise this eager young 
lover, and we are next introduced to one of his guardians. 
Cardinal Grandison. "Above the middle height, his 
stature seemed magnified by the attenuation of his form. 
It seemed that the soul never had so frail and so fragile a 
tenement. He was dressed in a dark cassock with a red 
border, and wore scarlet stockings, and over his cassock a 
purple tippet, and on his breast a small golden cross. 
His countenance was naturally of an extreme pallor, 
though at this moment slightly flushed with the anima- 
tion of a deeply-interesting conference." His cheeks were 
hoUow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into his clear and 
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noble brow, but they flashed with irresistible penetration. 
He is the chief controller of Catholic affairs in England, 
and yet does not neglect his duty las Lothair's guardian. 
Indeed, it is soon manifest that he would deem it a great 
victory if he could attract his ward into the Church's 
unreluctant embrace. How should it be otherwise? 
What an offering to the Holy Father would be this 
wealthy young Peer, whose first idea of doing good in the 
world is to build a cathedral ! Shall the cathedral be 
Boman or Anglican? The Cardinal, who has not seen 
his ward for years, meets him again at the house of the 
solicitor to the estates, Mr. Putney Giles, whose wife is a 
near relation of Mrs. Leo Hunter, with a "mission to 
destroy the Papacy, and to secure Italian unity." At the 
same house and on the same evening, Lothair also encoun- 
ters Theodora, a Boman lady with an Attic face and an 
American husband. She is the genius of Bepublicanism, 
an ally of Garibaldi's, with a marvellous capacity for 
music and conspiracy. On this occasion Lothair does not 
speak to her, but he is destined to meet her again, and to 
be intensely influenced by her ; — influenced, also, by Clare 
Arundel, a beautiful young Boman Catholic lady, niece of 
Lord St. Jerome. The St. Jeromes (a name which occurs 
in The Young Duke) live at Vauxe, a delightful old 
English residence, twenty miles from town, built in the 
perfection of that style, quadrangled and cloistered, which 
succeeded the baronial castle, and is thoroughly adapted 
to our climate. " People said Vauxe looked like a college ; 
the truth is, colleges looked like Vauxe, for when those 
fair and civil buildings rose, the wise and liberal spirits 
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who endowed them intended that they should resemble 
as much as possible the residence of a great noble." 
Lothair's first visit to this pleasant mansion is during the 
week before Easter. There are superb services in the 
private chapel, which he attends, and is fascinated by 
their solemnity and beauty. The gloomy Tenebrae are 
artfully contrasted with out-door picnics. Lothair is taken 
to a famous young fir forest, so planted that the great fan- 
like branches of each tree spread widely on the ground, 
and Lady St. Jerome hands him lobster-sandwiches, and 
Monsignore Catesby fills his tumbler with Chablis, and 
Clare Arundel talks to him the most delightfully young- 
ladjdsh theology. The Monsignore also talks to him ; but 
Clare's violet eyes are more eloquently persuasive, and he 
resolves that his cathedral shall be built, and shall be 
dedicated to St. Clare. 

Lady Corisande's presentation, and the great entertain- 
ment thereafter at Crecy House, form a theme that just 
suits Disraeli's brilliant pen. Everything is exquisite in 
that great establishment, from the delicate daughters to 
the dainty supper. " What a perfect family," exclaimed 
Hugo Bohun, as he extracted a couple of fat little birds 
from their bed of aspic jeUy. " How safe you were here 
to have ortolans for supper !" The ortolan is a favourite 
bird with Disraeli, who, in a previous story, makes some- 
body desire to die eating them to sound of soft music — 
an epicure's euthanasia. At this pleasant festival we 
make acquaintance with Lord St. Aldegonde, certainly 
the best character in the story, as being original with- 
out exaggeration. He is heir-apparent to the wealthiest 
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dukedom in the realm ; he has married one of the lovely 
daughters of the Brenthams ; he is the reddest of Bepub- 
licans^ with a difference ; he has a knack of saying un- 
pleasant things at awkward moments; and he detests 
being bored. All property should be equally divided, in 
his opinion, except land, " He would hold forth on this 
topic even with energy, amazed at any one differing from 
him ; ' as if a feUow could have too much land,' he would 
urge with a voice and glance which defied contradiction." 
His finest recorded misadventure occurs when Lothair 
comes of age at Muriel Towers. A great party has 
assembled ; on Sunday morning the bishop of the dio- 
cese, supported by an unusually strong clerical staff, is 
to hold service in the private chapel. Everybody comes 
down to breakfast dressed decorously, save only St. Alde- 
gonde, who wears a brown velvet shooting-jacket, a pink 
shirt, no cravat, while his hair is unusually dishevelled. 
His temper is upset by somebody's inquiring if he is 
going to chapel in that dress. 

" The meal was over. The bishop was standing near the 
mantel-piece talking to the ladies, who were clustered round 
him, the archdeacon, and the chaplain, and some other clergy 
a little in the background ; Lord St. Aldegonde, who, whether 
there were a fire or not, always stood with his back to the 
fire-place, with his hands in his pockets, moved discourteously 
among them, assumed his usual position, and listened, as it 
were, grimly for a few moments to their talk ; then he sud- 
denly exclaimed in a loud voice, and with the groan of a 
rebellious Titan, * How I hate Sunday.' 

"'Granville!' exclaimed Lady St. Aldegonde, turning 
pale. There was a general shudder. 

" * I mean in a country house,' said Lord St. Aldegonde ; 
* of course I mean in a country house. I do not dislike it 
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when alone^ and I do not dislike it in London. But Sunday 
in a country house is infernal.' 

" * I think it is now time for us to go,' said the bishop, 
walking away with dignified reserve, and they all dispersed." 

St. Aldegonde subsequently requests his wife to put it 
right with the bishop, whom he considers an agreeable 
man, not at all a bore ; though he objects to bishops, not 
thinking there is any use in them. Indeed, the only 
people with titles that he would preserve are Dukes, for 
which there is an excellent personal reason. 

We have anticipated somewhat. Lothair goes down 
to Oxford, not for renewal of his studies, but to look after 
his stud, and accident brings him into contact with an 
American colonel and his wife. The latter turns out to 
be the famous Theodora. Lothair dines with them, and 
meets a professor, "quite a young man, of advanced 
opinions on all subjects, religious, social, and political. 
He was clever, and extremely well-informed, so far as 
books can make a man knowing; but unable to profit 
even by his limited experience of life from a restless 
vanity and overflowing conceit, which prevented him 
from ever observing or thinking of anything but him- 
self." This notice of one of those whom the author has 
elsewhere nicknamed the " wild men of the cloister," is 
the only passage in Lothair which can be accused of ill- 
nature. Indeed, the book is written throughout in a 
pleasant humour, and we get the best side of even plot- 
ting priests and Fenian head-centres. Theodora, with 
Olympian countenance, and Phidian face, and Greek 
filleted hair, is destined to exercise intense influence 
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over Lothair. She has, it must be admitted, some plea- 
sant ideas. "My perfect life," she says, "would be a 
large and beautiful village. I admire nature, but I 
require the presence of humanity. Life in great cities 
is too exhausting; but in my village there should be 
air, streams, and beautiful trees, a picturesque scene, 
but enough of my fellow-creatures to insure constant 
duty." Years ago, before pauperism reached its present 
proportions, an English country town in some respects 
resembled this ideal village ; even within our own memory 
there have been such fortunate oases in remote shires. 
Another of Theodora's theories is that atmosphere is the 
main source of felicity, which one is certainly disposed 
half to believe when the world is tortured by a cruel 
and persistent east wind. Unconverted by the brilliant 
Liberalism of the Oxford professor. Lothair is strangely 
fascinated by Theodora, who gives him ready permission 
to call upon her when he returns to town. He is destined 
to intermediate business and adventures. Mr. Putney 
Giles is organising the great festival of his majority, and 
bores him so that he wishes he might never come of age. 
He is engaged to dinners with many friends, who all 
seem commonplace after the magnetism of Theodora. 
There is a function of the Eoman Church on Sunday 
evening, where the Cardinal is to officiate, and Lady St. 
Jerome and Clare Arundel are anxious he should be 
there. He is worried and restless ; it occurs to him that 
he has never seen this London, which is a nation [De 
Quincey], not a city ; he hails a cruising hansom, " the 
gondola of London," and tells the cabman to drive with- 
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out ceasing. The result is that he is driven to the door 
of a Fenian meeting, held under pretext of Boman 
Catholic schools, and enters it by means of the cab- 
man's green ticket. After the proceedings there is a 
collection ; Lothair does not see how he can give money 
to a fund designed for treasonable purposes : he tries to 
explain, betrays himself, and there is a sudden and violent 
row. They are about to seize him as a spy, but a deter- 
mined stranger interposes, revolver in hand, and hands a 
paper to the leader of the Fenian Lodge, which mysterious 
document quells the disturbance. This welcome detts 
ex machind does not reveal himself, but he is afterwards 
discovered to be a revolutionary leader, who goes by the 
nom de guerre of Captain Bruges. 

The next day, Lothair, whose hours are full of excite- 
ment, has to entertain Monsignore Catesby at breakfast, 
and to shoot pigeons at the Duke of Brecon's fantastic villa 
on the banks of the Thames. The Duke, an eminent 
sportsman, brave even to brutality, who has won the 
Derby, and who desires to " break the ring," is an avowed 
admirer of Lady Corisande. Lord St. Aldegonde detests 
him, and assigns various reasons for it, one being, that he 
has a large sum of money in the funds, which is disgrace- 
ful for a Duke : and it is hardly to be expected that 
Lothair should be very fond of him. This chapter intro- 
duces us to Mr. Pinto, a Portuguese gentleman, inexplicably 
popular in society. "His conversation was sparkling, 
interesting, and fluent, yet it was observed he never gave 
an opinion on any subject, and never told an anecdote. 
Indeed, he would sometimes remark, when a man fell into 
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his anecdotage, it was a sign for him to retire from the 
world. ... He was not an intellectual Croesus, but his 
pockets were full of sixpences," — a clever inversion of the 
well-known saying about Addison. Being complimented 
on the good quality of his English, he gives a fair descrip- 
tion of that slang which is the current language of people 
unable to think : — " English is an expressive language, 
but not difficult to master. Its range is limited. It con- 
sists, as far as I can observe, of four words — nice, JoUy^ 
charming, and 6ore, and some grammarians add fond!' 
After the pigeon-shooting, Lothair was obliged to end the 
evening at a grand ball given by Lord St Jerome, whose 
balls were deservedly popular, since he gave at supper as 
good champagne as that which he gave at dinner. " In 
short, a patriot." Lothair had to dance with Clare 
Arundel, who did her utmost to bewitch him. Why ? 
Well, the Monsignori begin to doubt whether he is to be 
easily Catholicised. 

But the next day he can call upon Theodora at a 
charming suburban residence by the Thames. A statue 
of the genius of Freedom is being inaugurated in a 
temple in the grounds. It is a perfect likeness of the 
lady herself. Assisting in the ceremony he finds an artist 
named Gaston Phoebus ; after St. Aldegonde, th& best 
character in Lothair, The modem artist, as all men 
know, has reached a singular height of arrogance ; he 
deifies Art as the chief' function of humanity; he 
thinks it only right that monarchs should hold his pencil, 
that reigning beauties should kiss his wonder-working 
hand. Mr. Disraeli has happily seized, but somewhat 
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exaggerated, this type of man. He has given him Gascon 
descent, to account for his splendid vanity. Lothair in- 
quires of him what are the true principles of art. 

" * Aryan principles,' said Mr. Phoebus ; ' not merely the 
study of nature, but of beautiful nature ; the art of design in 
a country inhabited by a first-class race, and where the laws, 
the manners, the customs, are calculated to maintain the 
health and beauty of a first-class race. In a greater or less 
degree these conditions obtained from the age of Pericles 
to the age of Hadrian in pure Aryan communities ; but 
Semitism then began to prevail, and ultimately triumphed. 
Semitism has destroyed art ; it taught man to despise his 
own body ; and the essence of art is to honour the human 
frame.' " 

Phoebus clearly is intended to balance Sidonia, who has 
disappeared from the scene : this arrogant Aryanism is in 
curious contrast with the great doctrine taught in Con- 
ingsby and Tancred. The Gascon painter further states 
that " books are fatal — they are the curse of the human, 
race. Nine -tenths of existing books are nonsense, and 
the clever books are the refutation of that nonsense. 
The greatest misfortune that ever befell man was the 
invention of printing. Printing has destroyed education." 
Mr. Phoebus has a good word for the English aristocracy. 
'' What I admire in the order to which you belong is that 
they do live in the air, that they excel in athletic sports, 
that they can only speak one language, and that they 
never read. This is not a complete education, but it is 
the highest education since the Greek." Assuredly, it is 
unfortunate that Sidonia does not reappear in Lothair : 
a dialogue between him and Phoebus would be worth 
reading. 
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The priests continue to cluster round Lothair, but 
Theodora's influence is too strong for them. At Belmont 
he meets a mixed society — Phoebus's wife and her sister, 
who are of the quad imperial blood of the Cantacuzenes, 
the Princess of TivoU, a revolutionary lady, Baron 
Gozelius, an astronomer who expects the early end of the 
world, and others equally eccentric. Theodora, who has 
sacrificed her jewels for Italy, observes that once she wore 
ropes of pearl like Titian's Queen of Cyprus. Lothair 
at once resolves to send her some pearls anonymously, 
and goes early to Bond Street to consult Mr. Euby. 
That eminent jeweller is able to show him his own gold 
service, sent to be put in order, which he has never seen. 
But pearls ! The " treasure of an oyster " is not easily 
found in perfection. How should it, when even the 
oyster itself is gradually becoming a memory of the past ? 

"'Pearls are troublesome property, my Lord,' says the 
jeweller. ' * They require great care ; they want both air and 
exercise; they must be worn frequently; you cannot lock 
them ^ up. The Duchess of Havant has the finest pearls in 
the country, and I told her Grace, " Wear them whenever 
you can ; wear them at breakfast ; " and her Grace follows 
my advice — she does wear them at breakfast. I go down to 
Havant Castle every year to see her Grace's pearls, and I 
wipe every one of them myself, and let them lie on a sunny 
bank in the garden, in a westerly wind, for hours and days 
together. Their complexion would have been ruined had it 
not been for this treatment. Pearls are like girls, my Lord 
— they require just as much attention.' 
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Of course, Lothair gets his pearls notwithstanding the 
jeweller's difficulty; but we need not further follow 
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their history. Next time he sees Theodora we find him 
entreating her to promise him that if she dies before him 
she will reappear to him. She declines to promise, but 
she does it. And now we pass on to the coming of age, 
at which we have already had an anticipatory glance. 
Everybody is thera Cardinal Grandison and the Bishop 
of the diocese, each with his sacerdotal following, do 
their utmost ^to make Lothair pledge himself to their 
respective Churches. The skirmishes between these two 
militant parties are done with infinite humour. Some 
young ladies, Lothair's cousins, just seventeen, are for the 
first time introduced to society. "Young ladies, under 
these circumstances, always fall in love, but with their 
own sex ; " so they fall in love with Lady Corisande. 
Theodora is there, and fascinates St. Aldegonde. Freshly 
and pleasantly does the narrative read, though Tancred's 
coming of age is in our memory. Lothair's Presbyterian 
guardian, who is rather grimly sketched, gives his ward 
some characteristic advice at the last moment. 

" * If Popery were only just the sign of the cross, and 
music, and censer-pots — though I think them all superstitious 
— I 'd be free to leave them alone, if they would leave me. 
But Popery is a much deeper thing than that, Lothair, and 
our fathers found it out. They could not stand it, and 
we should be a craven crew to stand it now. A man should 
be master in his own house. You will be taking a wife some 
day — at least it is hoped to be so — ^and how will you like 
one of these Monsignores to be walking into her bedroom, 
eh ; and talking to her alone when he pleases and where he 
pleases ; and when you want to consult your wife, which a 
wise man should often do, to find there is another mind 
between hers and yours]' 
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In this straightforward fashion does Lord Cnlloden 
deal with the question. 

Poor Lothair ! Was ever young noble on his coming 
of age so beset with difficulties ? Two Churches militant 
are fighting for him, as two armies fought for the body of 
Patroclus — 

" Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy." 

The guardian-cardinal is at all points matched by the 
eager bishop. Then there is Lothair's only love, Lady 
Corisande, and there is Theodora, whom he worships ; 
and this last it is who decides his career. Captain 
Bruges pays her a secret visit — a new effort is to be 
made for Italy's freedom — ^money is wanted, and Lothair 
joyously supplies it. It is the two hundred thousand 
pounds which had been lying with his bankers, where- 
with he intended to build a cathedral ! 

Abruptly are we carried from the festal glades and 
galleries of Muriel to the London centre of Eoman 
Catholicism, where Monsignore Berwick discusses with 
the French Ambassador the question — Which is stronger 
— the Pope or the secret societies ? Thence we pass to 
the Papal frontier, and find Captain Bruges in command 
of a force that is to aid Garibaldi, — Lothair as a volunteer. 
Colonel Campian on the staff, Theodora working marvels 
in male attire. There is a good deal of bivouacking and 
negotiation ; then comes Mentana, and some fighting, 
and Theodora is killed, and Lothair, badly wounded, is 
taken to Bome. The St. Jeromes are in Bome with 
Clare ArundeL To that young lady a tall and stately 
female indicates the ambulance in which an Englishman 
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lies awaiting help ; and it becomes a question whether 
that female was a tailor's wife or the Virgin Mary ! All 
Eome accepts the latter version ; a miracle has evidently- 
been wrought. Lothair, convalescent after long illness, 
weak, and with faint memory of events, finds himself 
received by Cardinals and Princesses as the favourite of 
heaven, is stifled in an atmosphere of ince&se and music, 
is induced, almost unconsciously, to take part in a great 
procession. If he is compromised, the priests think he 
will be won. He is never left alone, — a Monsignoje is 
his constant companion ; but one night he accidentally 
evades his kind keepers and reaches the Coliseum, where 
he sees the unpromised phantom of Theodora, and is 
reminded of his vow to her never to become a Eomanist, 
and is picked up in a state of syncope. Then Lord St. 
Jerome, a devout man, easily managed by priests and 
women, but still an English gentleman, perceives that 
there is something wrong, and calls in a very eminent 
and very Protestant physician, who prescribes— return to 
England. 

At first Lothair got no farther than a villa in the suburbs 
of Syracuse, with one or two priestly valets. There, 
wandering much alone in the gardens, he decided that 
" he had started in life with an extravagant appreciation 
[sic] of the influence of the religious principle on the 
conduct of human affairs. With him, when heaven was 
so nigh, earth could not be remembered, and yet experi- 
ence showed that, so long as one was on the earth, the 
incidents of this planet considerably controlled one's 
existence, both in behaviour and in thought." Thus 
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meditating, lie gives his priestly associates the slip, and 
gets away to Malta. Here he happily encounters Gaston 
Phoebus, imperial and imperious artist, with his wife and 
sister-in-law, on board his spacious steam-yacht Pan, 
Gladly he receives Lothair, who is a penniless millionaire 
for the moment, and offers him a share in his purse — 
a chest filled with velvet bags of pearls, rubies, Vene- 
tian sequins, golden piastres. Mr. Phoebus will not use 
paper money — flimsy rags — as representative of golden 
mintage, rich in colour, rare in artistic form. With 
Phoebus, Lothair goes to the artist's island in the -<Egean 
Sea, where he lives a life at once feudal. Oriental, Vene- 
tian, and idiosyncratic. There are deer hunts and wolf 
hunts; the Aryan painter has founded academies and 
gymnasia, where everything is taught except reading and 
writing, which he considers very injurious to education. 
But the establishment is broken up, for Mr. Phoebus, who 
held that to live in an Aryan country amid an Aryan race 
is the chief object of life, is tempted by a great offer from 
St. Petersburg to go and live among the Mongolians, and 
paint Semitic subjects. With the latter object he is to 
go first to Palestine. Lothair goes with him, and meets 
St. Aldegonde and Bertram, Lady Corisande's brother, at 
Jerusalem. Bertram falls in love with Euphrosyne Canta- 
cuzene ; Lothair takes lessons in mysticism from a Syrian 
gentleman called Paraclete, whom he visits in his hermit- 
age among the oaks at Bashan. In that remote region. 
Captain Bruges, tired of the red shirt, turns up as a 
Turkish general. 

It does not appear that Lothair learns anything of 
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moment in the Orient, but he returns to England in a 
very sensible state. His Mends suggest that he must 
have found travel slow ; " one hardly knows what to do 
with one's evenings." The nine days' wonder of his 
Garibaldian and Boman adventures is forgotten. His 
unformed cousins, Lord Cameron's daughters, are the 
beauties of the season. The Gca*dinal, delighted with the 
great idea of the coming (Ecumenical Council, thinks less 
of perverting his ward, whom, however, he would greatly 
like to take to Eome with him, a present to the Pope. 
But not so. Theodora is dead ; Clare Arundel has taken 
the veil; Lothair proposes to Lady Corisande, and is 
graciously accepted. 

A curious story, most readers will say. It certainly is 
a curious story. Dealing with it, first, from an ethical 
point of view, we may remark that its author does not 
seem quite so bitterly serious as in some of his elder 
romances. Clearly, that theory about the absolute and 
unquestionable superiority of the Semitic race does not 
cling to him so firmly as of yore. What seems to strike 
him most strongly is the intense effort of Borne to gain 
over young English noblemen. As affairs go, a young 
noble is worth less every year, while, to the vast majority 
of Englishmen of culture, Bome has wholly ceased to be a 
bugbear. We have no doubt that Cardinals and Monsi- 
gnori and enthusiastic female Papists will conspire to 
catch a weak-minded yoimg Peer ; only we say that when 
caught he will be of slight use to them. Mr. Disraeli 
has of course much better opportunity than we can have 
of knowing what manner of young men recruit the ranks 

the aristocracy ; but if Lothair is typical, we cannot 
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say much for them. Let us hope that our author exag- 
gerates the imbecility of young Peers as much as he 
certainly does the influence of Eome. 

Equally, in our belief, does he exaggerate the power 
of the secret societies — Mary Anne and Madre Natura. 
They are weaker than the Papacy. It would be absurd 
to deny that they are capable of much mischief, but that 
is alL The inherent weakness of conspiracy is, that it is 
founded upon treason, whence it happens that conspira- 
tors are prone to betray one another. It is well known, 
for example, that the English Government has received 
warning of almost every important Fenian outrage. How- 
ever, as the plotting in Lothair is of Cardinals and 
Monsignori against Fenians and Garibaldians, it will 
slightiy interest minds that move in the main current 
of affairs, and perceive that the smoking torches of con-> 
spiracy are doomed to extinction in the open sunlight ot 
sound theology and rational poUtics.^ 

There i, f crieue ,Joi eerteiuty and eleame.. 
about Mr. Disraeli's views of religion, although religious 
perplexity is the basis of his new romance. We remember 
that he has publicly professed that in the great question 
of Ape veratis Angel he is on the side of the angels ; we 
also remember that one of his recent manifestos was 
dated Maundy-Thursday. He perceives one thing clearly 
at any rate — that as leader of Churchmen and Tories, and 
possibly maker of future bishops, he must be an orthodox 
Anglican. And similar arguments seem stronger with 
Lothair than any others; he is Marquis or Earl, and desires 

^ How about Socialism in Germany, and Nihilism in Russia ? — T. T. 
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to marry a Duke's daughter, and so it would be ridiculous 
for him to be anything except a Churchman, This may 
seem a lame and impotent conclusion for the eager hero, 
who once thought of founding a cathedral to St. Clare, 
and who afterwards was half converted to the vague 
theology of which Theodora was sole priestess; still, 
it is probably true to nature. Fashion is among the 
strongest of social forces, and Anglicanism is the fashion 
among Peers. Yet, remembering that Disraeli has pro- 
found if not lucid theories about the connection of 
religion with the Semitic race and with the Holy City, 
it would have been satisfactory to learn his real opinions, 
which remain veiled in mystery. Lothair, after almost 
yielding to various subtle temptations, develops into a 
sound Churchman, simply because it would not do for a 
Peer of high rank to be anything else. And so Lady 
Corisande is delighted. One would like to know Lord 
St. Aldegonde's private opinion. 

The style of Lothair is easy and pleasant, though it has 
not the vivida vis of the earlier novels, and though it is 
sometimes refined and polished to apparent carelessness. 
Doubtless this is the method adopted by some of our 
most admired prose- writers ; but the ease which is the 
result of ease is better than the ease which comes of 
eflfort 

** that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading ! " 

exclaimed Byron ; an art which few moderns have pos- 
sessed so thoroughly as that poet. The chief fault we 
have to find with Mr. Disraeli as a writer of romance is 
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an absence of the poetic faculty. The presence of this 
faculty caused Thackeray's superiority. His pictures of 
society are in some respects unequal to Disraeli's; but 
his poetic insight, which was akin to that of Horace, 
preserved him from the glorification of upholstery, the 
deification of ortolans. Listen to Thackeray as he 
parodies Disraeli : — 

" The carpet was of white velvet (laid over several webs of 
Aubusson, Ispahan, and Axminster, so that your foot gave no 
more sound, as it trod upon the yielding plain, than the 
shadow which followed you) — of white velvet, painted with 
flowers, arabesques, and classic figures, by Sir William Eoss, 
J. M. W. Turner, K.A., Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The 
edges were wrought with seed pearls, and fringed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and bullion. The walls were hung with cloth 
of silver, embroidered with gold figures, over which were 
worked pomegranates, polyanthuses, and passion-flowers, in 
ruby, amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of dew which the 
artificer had sprinkled on the flowers were diamonds. The 
hangings were overhung by pictures yet more costly. Gior- 
gione the gorgeous, Titian the golden, Eubens the ruddy and 
pulpy (the Pan of painting), some of Murillo's beatified 
shepherdesses, who smile on you out of darkness like a star ; 
a few score first-class Leonardos, and fifty of the masterpieces 
of the patron of Julius and Leo, the imperial genius of 
Urbino, covered the walls of the little chamber. Divans of 
carved amber covered with ermine went round the room, and 
in the midst was a fountain, pattering and babbling with jets 
of double-distilled otto of roses." 

Positively, this scarcely appears to exaggerate some of 
Mr. Disraeli's sumptuous Sybaritics. 

Another matter in which we miss the poetic insight is 
the love-making, that highly necessary ingredient in all 
novels and romances. In Henrietta Temple, as we have 
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remarked, the love-making is elegantly done, yet there 
are passages which strike one as laughably saccharine. 
Exempli gratia : " You have taken away your hand. 
Give me back my hand, my Henrietta, I will not quit 
it. The whole day it shall be clasped in mine. Ah! 
what a hand! so soft — so very soft! There is nothing 
like your hand." "Yours is as soft, dear Ferdinand." 
Surely this is rather too much the love-making of the 
nursery, reminding one of Byron's couplet concerning 
very young ladies : — 

** The nursery lisps out in all they utter ; 
Besides, they always smell of bread and butter.'' 

Such erotic colloquy as the above is slightly suggestive 
of bread and jam. 

A Conservative journal, noticing Lothair, cruelly re- 
ferred to the story of Nero's fiddling while Eome was 
burning. !N'ot being among those who consider that our 
Bome is at present in flames, we are satisfied that the 
captain of the Tory fire-brigade should remain inactive, 
and play us such tunes as he can command. Both the 
political chiefs have the cacoethes scribendi, and members 
of the two parties will have their own opinions as to 
which is the more profitable contributor to our literature. 
Is it better to have Gladstone dealing with Church and 
land, while Disraeli writes novels ; or Disraeli governing, 
and more about Homer and Ecce Homo t We leave the 
question to be decided according to the reader's proclivities. 
From a satirist of the day we quote a few lines addressed 
to Disraeli, which are not without truth : — 

*' Yet when, quite tired of wit, I torn away 
From ebrious fantasies of Vivian Grey, 
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And rest awhile on SyhiVa shadowy page, 
I think sometimes you understand this age ; 
Still, it were vain your projects to expand. 
Since you this age can never understand.'' 

Certainly, in SylU^ it seemed as if Disraeli were seriously 
impressed with the necessity of reconciling the "two 
nations"— the rich and the poor. But in Tancred he 
recoiled upon his old theme, a young Duke in difficulties, 
and sent him out to solve the Asian mystery, and to 
practise flirtation in the East with two impossible women, 
Eva and Astarte. Clearly, the poet is right ; he does not 
understand this age ; the time is past when the perplexities 
of young Dukes were a source of enthralling interest. The 
Asian mystery, if it means anything, means fetish- worship. 
Jerusalem must always be a city of high historic interest ; 
but to suppose that there is something sacred in its soil, 
that young Dukes may be enlightened and regenerated by 
visiting it, is a superstition on the same level as the belief 
that St Apollonia's teeth would cure the toothache. To 
attribute magical influence to the soil of Palestine is akin 
to finding poetry in furniture. 

And while Disraeli does not understand the age, we 
take it that the age does not understand him. Or perhaps, 
after all, it is the race to which he is an endless enigma. 
His career is unquestionably one of the strangest on 
record. Semitic disciple of the Aryan poet, Bjron, he 
has, both in politics and literature, taken a devious and 
dubious course. Mr. Matthew Arnold remarks that 
Byron " shattered himself to pieces against the huge, black, 
cloud-topped, interminable precipice of British Philis- 
tinism." The delighted reader of Vivian Qrey in 1827 
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would have been entirely justified in expecting the 
disciple to follow the master, and to declare the bitterest 
war against the Philistines. But Disraeli knew better. 
The Philistines, as Mr. Arnold delights to call them, are 
a substantial and opulent race, and it is not wise to attack 
them. They are excellent as allies. So, forty-five years 
later, forced by adverse circumstances into Tusculan 
leisure, he gives in a three- volume novel a defence of " the 
respectable" in religion and politics. Eespectability is 
the idol of the English. We like it all the more when 
Mr. Carlyle abuses it ; but, somehow or other, it becomes 
questionable when Mr. Disraeli praises it. Lothair is a 
more effective dissolvent than Sartor Resartus. A multi- 
tude of dukes and dukelings, male and female, moving in 
a kind of stately dance through sumptuous saloons and 
over emerald lawns, eating ortolans, drinking ChabUs, 
and inhaling the fragrance of gardenia, weary us rather 
with their monstrous magnificence. Surely this is not 
a fair reflex of England's aristocracy. Within our own 
very limited acquaintance with the Peerage, we have 
known two or three men who could act and women who 
could think. Lords, indeed, are very much like other 
men, only they are often more unaffected. Being on the 
surface of society, they do not feel its under-currents to 
any extent. They have a more independent mode of 
thought than the majority of the middle classes. It is a 
great gain to be born with an assured position. If you 
have to struggle upwards in life, you can seldom entirely 
wipe off the sordid traces of that struggle. Hence, pending 
the arrival of that aristocracy of liberal culture, open to 
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all the world, which we foresee in the far future, an aris- 
tocracy of birth must be allowed to have its uses. Those 
uses are forgotten when our patricians are painted as if 
they were dwellers in Sybaris, when, a young Peer of 
heroic mould is driven half- wild by the crumpled rose- 
leaves of feminine theology. " Books written by boys," 
says Mr. Disraeli, in an apologetic preface [dated 1853] 
to his own first book, ** which pretend to give a picture of 
manners, and to deal in knowledge of human nature, 
must necessarily be founded on affectation." Questionless : 
but it is curious that neither in delineating manners nor 
human nature does Mr. Disraeli seem to have perceptibly 
advanced. Always he possessed a singular facility for 
discerning and describing the superficial peculiarities of 
character, and in this we can perceive no growth of power. 
Charles Annesley, in The Young Duke, whose " manner 
was his magic," is a much more brilliant and natural 
sketch than the Pinto of Lothair. St. Aldegonde and 
Gaston Phoebus are capital pictures, but they do not 
surpass Count Mirabel in Henrietta Temple, if, indeed, 
they equal him. And among women Mr. Disraeli has 
never since been so successful as with Mrs. Felix Lorraine, 
an elder sister of Thackeray's Becky Sharp. The type is 
common in fiction : Dumas has her in Miladi [Les Trois 
Mousqibetaires\ and Lever in Mrs. Penthony Morris. 
Disraeli's is one of the earliest and best sketches of the 
character. But we take it that the wondrous widening 
of Mr. Disraeli's experience has really given him no 
deeper knowledge of human nature than he had in his 
boyhood. His genius seems to have gained nothing, 
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although since he wrote that novel of his infantile days 
he has travelled widely, seen as many men and cities as 
Ulysses himself, sat many years in the House of Commons, 
and ruled the greatest empire in the world. But his 
mind has not grown. 

And this suggests a curious speculation. That ancient 
saying, " Whom the gods love die young," is susceptible 
of two interpretations. One is obvious ; but may it not 
mean that they are fortunate who preserve youth of spirit 
to their last years? There are men who flower eariy, 
and seem early to exhaust themselves ; there are others 
with whom life is perpetual growth. Would Keats, had 
he lived — he would have been only seventy-five in this 
year of grace 1870 — have outdone his wondrous Ode to 
the Nightingale ? Master Betty, the Infant Eoscius, did 
not turn out by any means a Garrick ; Bidder, the calcu- 
lating boy, has not become the Newton of the age. On the 
other hand, there are men who move slowly at first ; who 
are rather dunces and dullards in their youth ; who dis- 
cover their power when others have passed their prime ; 
who go on ripening to the very last. Sir Walter Scott's 

first novel was not published until he was forty-three 

* 

years old. Walter Savage Landor wrote some of his 
finest poetry when within a few steps of his ninetieth 
year. What is the essential difference between these 
two classes of men ? Mr. Disraeli certainly belongs to 
the former class ; if there be any perceptible distinction 
between his first book and his last, it is that his touch 
is not so firm, while his views have become more 
vague. 
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The leader of the Tories, being an adept in imaginative 
literature, might, we venture to suggest, have given us a 
great and serviceable book. He might have put in an 
effective plea for an hereditary aristocracy, by portraying 
an ideal Peer. He might have taken his favourite young 
Duke, endowed him with fine faculties and a noble pre- 
sence, caused him to love a woman worthy of him, and 
able to stimulate him to lofty and loving deeds. He 
might have placed his intellectual capacity in a region 
high above that occupied by intriguing priests and petti- 
coats, and turned his sympathy into a purer channel than 
that of democratic adventure. Such a man in ducal 
place could do much for England, and how much more for 
his order ! A lover of the people in the House of Lords 
might teach that superb assembly useful and startling 
lessons. It is not the aristocratic Liberal we want, 
whether of Tom Duricombe's class or Lord Amberley's ; 
it is the man who, finding his hands filled with power 
and wealth, sees that they must have been given him to 
use for others. Upon his own estates, also, what might 
be effected by this supposititious Lothair of ours ! The 
man of the English nobility who should surrender his 
own personal pleasure for the higher delight of securing 
the welfare of his people, would be of infinite service to 
the aristocratic cause. Where is he who will accept the 
truth and say, " These lands of mine belong to the people ; 
I am their steward ?" If the great Conservative novelist 
had remembered that duke means dvx, and that if one 
only of the twenty Dukes named in our Vacher were to 
become a leader, in the true sense, it would be well for 
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both the people and the Dukes, we should have had a 
greater work from his hands. As it is, we can only say- 
that Lofhair is a charming story, full of dialogues after 
Congreve, and scenes after Watteau, but without any 
actual connection with the current of human affairs.^ 



^ The question of reprinting tlie review of Lothair in this chapter 
was matter of editorial consideration ; but on the whole it seemed to 
me that it was weU worth retaining as part of an estimate of works 
which have acquired additional interest fronf every atep of their 
author's career, since these pages were written. — T. T. 
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The stubborn reassertion of false hypotheses is very 
much like the pertinacity of weeds; they reappear 
inevitably, though the heavy harrow of argument and 
the light spud of wit have both been used upon them. 
Canning and Frere thought it worth while to extirpate 
the weed Darwinism in the year 1789, when they wrote 
The Loves of the Triangles. To this day Darwinism is 
as rampant as ever, and there are no such wits to laugh 
it away. 

Plato unquestionably was right in his idea that man 
was created first. For man the world was made. The 
primary duty of man was to take possession of the world, 
to subjugate its inferior inhabitants, to fathom its capaci- 
ties. Man sees himself partially reflected in every 
animal that flies, or walks, or swims. They are all 
created to do him service, or to give him suggestion. He 
is not their descendant, as Mr. Darwin teaches. He is 
their lord and master. He is the perfect model on which 
all minor forms of existence depend. There is a dog I 
know, of whom it has been said that he is '' a most human 
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dog ; " his very step behind you is so like a man's step 
that you turn to see who is coming. If from an ape a 
man may be developed, something highly superior to a 
man could be developed from this dog of mine. 

No; God created man in His own image. That is 
incontestable. The philosophers who think otherwise 
are not worth a word of argument. They go out into the 
world with a preconceived theory, and they come back 
with a big bag of facts, which they warp and arrange to 
suit their theory. They ignore Verulam. Just now 
intellectual excitement is the fashion. Young ladies like 
a little sham theology and sham philosophy, which they 
fancy they understand; so the atmosphere is full of adora- 
tions and genuflexions, of germs and protoplasms. The 
young ladies will get all right when they are married : 
^is mere intellectual measles, but one can't help pitying 
the gentlemen who vaccinate — or rather asinate — them. 

In man there is a trinity of faculties. They have been 
named spirit^ soul, mind. One of them has been called 
conscience. For my present purpose it may suffice to 
define them as reason and the higher and lower instinct. 
Eeason we all profess to understand. It is the common 
measure of mankind. We are reasoning animals. We 
can form syllogisms, as thus : — 

Nothing is better than a virtuous life ; 

Bread and cheese is better than nothing ; 

Argal : Bread and cheese ia better than a virtuous life. 

Eeason is the special gift of mankind. Even women 
do not reason, and it is on this account that both the 
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higher and lower instincts are usually stronger in women 
than in men. 

On the great subject of reason it would b^ other than 
pertinent for me to dissert. Have we not innumerable 
treatises on logic? Have we not Aldrich, Whately, 
Watts, and Mill ? What I desire to deal with is instinct 
in its two forms. Let us first take the lower instinct. 
This, stronger in man than in any inferior animal, is 
obscured by reason. Take a man who seldom has to use 
his reason ; observe a savage on the trail ; observe a 
mariner at sea. In them instinct is developed marvel- 
lously, and they act as by intuition. Now it seems clear 
to me that one service which the lower animals do to 
man is to make him use his instinct when his reason fails. 
Indeed, even the vegetable and mineral creation do this 
work. It was instinct that made Watt develop the steam- 
engine from a tea-kettle. It was instinct that made 
Smeaton build the Eddystone lighthouse on the model of 
an oak tree. The reasoning faculty was not at work ; it 
was the sudden impulse of the instinctive faculty. The 
men who know best the power of instinct are those whom 
advent\ire takes into the heart of nature. The salmon- 
fisher knows by instinct where to find his fish, the deer- 
stalker where to mark his stag. A bowler at cricket 
knows by instinct the moment the bfill has left his hand 
whether it will take a wicket. The sportsman knows the 
fate of the bird the moment he has pulled the trigger. 

Now reason is manifestly adverse to instinct, and the 
more a man reasons the less his instinctive faculty has 
play. So we have the inferior animals around us to give 
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US lessons in instinct. When shall we learn those 
lessons ? Do dogs reason ? Perhaps. It sometimes 
seems very like it. Yet it is not reason but instinct 
which teaches them fidelity and obedience. 

Women — as I have said, unreasoning — ^have instinct in 
a higher degree than most men. A woman usually knows 
the first time she sees a man whether or no she is destined 
to marry him. Women also have more capacity of inter- 
course with the lower animals ; they understand them, 
and are understood of them better. The wildest falcon 
that ever flew would be tame on the white wrist of his 
mistress ; the most savage dog (savage because ill-treated) 
will show courtesy to a lady. The truth is that woman 
is the link between man and the inferior animals : I may 
say between man and nature at large. She teaches him 
the beauties and wonders of the world. It would be a 
good thing if girls were educated to do this rather than 
to make hideous noises on the pianoforte, and to under- 
stand the use of the globes. If I were a millionaire I 
would endow a Ladies' College, to be conducted on a 
principle entirely new. Girls should be taught English 
literature and English cookery ; they shoidd be intro- 
duced to Shakespeare and the undercut of the sirloin. 
They should be taught the history of the English, not the 
History of England ; language, not grammar ; the logic 
of number, not Walkinghame and Colenso on arithmetic ; 
the science of form, not Euclid ; the map of the sky, not 
the use of the globes ; Homer, not the mythology of 
Eichmal LippS MangnalL 

Man, when merely a working animal, has to use his 
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reason to the detriment of his two instincts. The money- 
maker must stick to his work. By the time he has made 
his money he is unfit for anything beyond, and may just as 
well remain in harness to the end of his days. He is the 
slave of reason. He has to calculate the probabilities of 
profit on his trade, to keep ledgers and journals and books 
of bills payable and bills receivable ; to adjust his invest- 
ments, his speculations, his insurances. What time has 
such a man for the gratification of either his lower or 
his higher instinct ? Even if he resolutely allows himself 
an autumnal holiday, he is usually dragged by his wife and 
daughters to Paris, or Baden, or Brighton. There he lives 
at the grandest of hotels, and drinks the rascalliest of 
wines at the highest of prices. He walks and talks 
magnificently; he meets his cronies, and they converse 
together, chatting lightly on the price of railway shares ; 
he is happy, even as a tortoise is happy. He is a reason- 
ing animal, but has lost his instincts. 

Now, take the gratification of the lower instincts. Sit 
on a bray of common and watch the lark, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and home. 

That bird's instinct is our own, if only we knew it. As 
we hear his joyous song we get a glimmer of that know- 
ledge. Wordsworth, one of the greatest and best-abused 
of modern poets, saw the meaning of the skylark. The 
ethereal minstrel dwells upon the ground — there is his 
quiet home ; but the moment the sun is up he is away 
heavenward, uttering earth's earliest welcome, as if he 
would shatter his musical throat. It is the very agony 
of music. 
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The birds have a myriad lessons of instinct for us ; 
but, not to be monotonous, let us ask one from the dog. 
There is a big wolf-hound lying on the lawn, and looking 
at me now. If I rise and go to the gate, he will be there 
ready to accompany me. If I just give him a recognising 
look, he wags his tail enthusiastically. He carries out 
Christopher North's definition of the whole duty of a dog 
— to love man, and to keep his commandments. Now, 
why cannot I in like manner watch the quiet movements 
of God ? I can if I will, for His smile is in the sunrise. 
His word in the thunder, His music in all song of birds, 
His love in the light of day and in the rush of innumer- 
able waters, His " good night " in the glow of sunset. 

This brings me to the question of the higher instinct, 
which also is in desuetude among us. from many causes, 
chief being, that we are obliged to use the reason to the 
utmost, and place our instincts in abeyance. As the 
lower instinct puts us in connection with the world which 
God has created, the higher does the same with God 
Himself. The lower instinct gives simplicity ; the higher, 
sublimity. These are the natural powers that make the 
poet. It would indeed be easy to construct a theory of 
poetry on this basis, since to be sublime and also simple 
is the highest task of the greatest poet. Now the develop- 
ment of the higher instinct is more difi&cult even than 
that of the lower, where men are under the iron sway of 
reason alone. While everything in nature tends to give 
the lower instinct a chance, the higher is less palpably 
attracted. Few men can believe that every event which 
occurs is the direct work of God, and has its importance 
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in connection with their own lives. Yet the moment we 
begin to think otherwisiB, we are on the way to join the 
sect who call themselves Positivists, but whom I call 
Negativists. To suppose that the Creator has left the 
world He made to go on by some fixed rule is simply 
absurd. K He were to withdraw his power all things 
must stop; but, since He exerts His power, He exerts 
His will also — His thought is our life. The Fatalist 
doctrine is defensible only on the hypothesis that God 
has given up thinking, an hypothesis which I decline to 
accept. The world would be emptied of its glory and its 
beauty if we could regard it as without a living God. It 
would be like a fair woman devoid of soul. Nothing can 
be more hideous than the Positivist dream of a world that 
is a mere m^-chine, rolling through space without any 
controlling power, and producing generations of men as a 
cheese breeds mites. 

He who possesses and cultivates the higher instinct 
can never be the dupe of these debasing theories. Those 
who hold them are quite beyond the reach of argument, 
simply because they have not, nor ever can have, the 
faculty which enables man to apprehend the Deity. They 
form theories of life as a blind man forms theories of 
colour, as a deaf man forms theories of music. They 
believe themselves to be machines, and thence argue that 
the universe is a machine. 

As we cannot confer on any man a faculty not born 
with him, let us leave these philosophers to their devices, 
and return to the question of origin. What is the final 
cause of the creation ? To supply the wants of man. 
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There is nothing on earth's surface otherwise designed. 
In the early ages of the race reason had not become 
such a tyrant, and the higher and lower instincts both 
had play. By instinct Prometheus discovered fire; by 
instinct Hermes drew music from the tortoise's emptied 
shell; by instinct Jason made his famous voyage; the 
very same instinct drew Columbus across the ocean to 
find a new continent. Myths, you may say ; but myth 
is merely fact transfigured by poetic relation. Instinct 
guided Livingstone through "the lion-haunted inland" 
of Africa. Instinct creates martyrs and mystics, prophets 
and poets, apostles and apostates. Pure reason, with its 
white light and unerring inferences, cannot touch these 
things. 

Now the world is full of creatures designed to awaken 
the instincts of man. The whole visible creation has that 
design. Every minute brings its suggestion. God is close 
to us at all hours ; speaks to us in the flicker of a winter 
fire, in the scream of the summer swift ; keeps before us 
an endless panorama of events, a drama in acts innumer- 
able; makes His presence perpetually felt by all who 
have the higher instinct. Who can look on the moon, 
hung in the summer sky at evenglome, without feeling 
that it came not there by accident ? Were lime-blossoms 
designed for bees, or bees for lime-blossoms ? How is it, 
if this indeed be a kind of casual world, a cosmic chaos, 
that there is no want left unsatisfied — that every creature 
has its proper food, every insect its favourite flower ? If 
only one irregular element were introduced, there must 
be a revolution. , So perfect is the adaptation of all things 
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in nature that it would be impossible to alter without a 
sudden shock. Consider what would happen if all the 
cats in the world were suddenly to vanish, or all the 
spiders, or all the critics.* 

Between man and all other creatures there is a chasm 
of definite depth. With them he shares what I have 
called the lower instinct — the faculty on which they 
depend, and which, therefore, is vivid and vigorous in 
them. He possesses it, naturally, in a stronger form 
than they ; but, save in unusual cases, he seldom culti- 
vates it. Here it may be observed that, although man 
does not learn as much as he ought from the lower 
animals, they, when domesticated, learn much from him ; 
dogs and horses that live intimately with their masters 
always show a faint glimmer of reason. If we used our 
lower instinct more we should get on friendlier terms 
with the creatures around us. Ages have passed since 
men tamed horse and ox, ass and dog, and how many 
useful creatures continue untamed ! Thoreau, the Ameri- 
can essayist, rambling by a river, would put his hand 
into the water and a fish would come to him at once. 
He had the lower instinct strongly developed. The most 
remarkable possessor of this instinct at this moment is 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley ; any one who has been fortunate 

^ Mortimer Colliss must be forgiven a little vituperation on this 
point, for perhaps no man was ever better abused by the critics. He 
seldom complained of their treatment, but when he did he was concise 
and severe. He remarks elsewhere that ** the critic is the eunuch of 
literature." His enemies seemed particularly annoyed at his constant 
allusions to eating and drinking ; but he used to say that a critic's 
occupation was particularly conducive to enlargement of the spleen, 
which was productive of dyspepsia. — F. C. 
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enough to see the pheasants and rabbits around him on 
his lawn, or the wild fowl answering him from their 
pools, will understand what I mean by the cultivation 
of the lower instinct. 

The higher instinct exists in animals, and is manifestly 
intended to teach us a lesson. All animals fear man ; all 
animals can be taught to love man, having a natural 
tendency thereto. Now, if we look at the numerous 
religions of the world, past and present, it is noticeable 
that they all commenced with the element of fear. Un- 
desirous of entering on questions theological, I leave this 
point for the erudite reader's consideration. In time, as 
nations grow wiser and priests less masterful, there is 
forced on the minds of men the conviction that they were 
not intended to be miserable in so beautiful and resource- 
ful a world. A teacher arises who tells them the immortal 
truth that God loves what He has made ; and then appears 
the immense absurdity of supposing that He could possibly 
hate it. Always those who have the higher instinct must 
have felt this ; but when the human mind is directed in 
an ancient groove, when it is counted rank heresy to hold 
an opinion different from one's father, when there is a 
hierarchy claiming thaumaturgic power, it is not easy to 
liberate that higher instinct. It is a caged bird ; set it 
free, and, lo ! it flies skyward like the lark, and is heard 
singing its song of delight at the very gate of the palace 
of God. 

As in this essay I have put instinct above reason, 
doubtless lovers of logic will conceive that I am wholly 
wrong. Now I love logic as well as most men ; but there 
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are some things above it, and some also below it, that are 
worth consideration. The pure logician or mathematician 
can only walk; he can neither swim nor fly. A great 
mathematician lately dead ^ is supposed to have believed 
in spiritualism; reason could not rescue him from this 
absurdity, which could by no means affect any one 
possessing the higher instinct. Mere reasoners may 
imagine it easy to destroy the theory I have stated ; 
but from them I appeal to all possessors of the higher 
and the lower instincts — to all who have heard God*s 
voice in the roll of thunder or the song of nightingales, 
who have seen His hand throw an arch of rainbow over 
the stormy hills, or paint in the sunset west a picture of 
towered cities and illimitable seas. 



^ Professor De Morgan. 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 

OF MARRIAGE. 



Everybody knows Plato*s theory about marriage. He 
assumed that men and women were hemispheres, so to 
speak, of an original sphere ; that ill-assorted marriages 
were the result of the wrong hemispheres getting together ; 
that if the true halves met, the man became complete, 
and the consequence was the " happy -ever- after" of child- 
hood's stories. We agree with the first of philosophers 
to a considerable extent. We hold that for every man 
there is one woman somewhere in the world, and for every 
woman one man. They seldom meet in time. If they 
did, what would become of the sensation- novelists? 

Mr. Tennyson has in The Princess dealt wisely and 
beautifully with the relations between men and women. 
But those relations can only be treated in an exoteric way 
under the conditions of modern literature. Neither 
University is at all likely to establish a Professorship 
of the Gay Science ; but how excellent a thing it would 
be if young people could be taught the true principles 
of love and marriage ! Look at the blunders daily made 
in a matter which is the turning-point of the whole life. 
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Look at the disparities — of age, fortune, temper, intellect 
— which the slightest experience of the world brings 
perpetually under one's notica A very good woman 
may make a very bad wife. There is, in fact, a magnetic 
adjustment in matters matrimonial ; pity that the 
Huxleys and Tyndalls of the day cannot find some 
infallible method of testing it. 

It was, we believe, Alfred de Musset who said that a 
wife ought to be above all things hon camarade. There 
is much truth herein. Indeed, it is because women do 
not as a custom make themselves the companions of men 
that at intervals there comes up some ridiculous question 
of woman's independence, of woman's right. The days of 
chivalry are gone ; the days of rivalry have succeeded. 
Neither is the one nor the other what women really want. 
To be worshipped and be-rhymed and talked of euphuis- 
tically as goddesses was their fate in past years ; now it 
is their apparent destiny to enter the arena of effort on 
equal terms with men, and to be anything you please, 
from doctors to telegraph clerks. Parliament and the Bar 
being closed to them as yet. Now there is no question 
that both extremes are sheer nonsense, and that woman is 
designed to be neither man's idol nor his rival, but his 
best and most intimate friend — ^his completion. To this 
idea let us hope we shall come at last. Just now the 
matter is in a yeasty fermenting state; but civilisation 
will move forward, and the follies of the afternoon of the 
nineteenth century will probably be forgotten amid the 
dawn of the twentieth. 

Marriage is the chief event of life ; this being so, it is 
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no wonder that its philosophy is recondite, and that its 
poetry is plenteous. Of course, it is not remarkable that 
commonplace people look upon it in a platitudinous way. 
Not very long since, being at Slough, we were driven by 
stress of weather into a tavern, and there saw a young 
railway guard or porter, who had been that morning 
married. Dressed in his best, with the newest of coats 
and the dirtiest of hands, with a flower in his button-hole 
and an unappeasable thirst on his palate, he was muddling 
himself and his associates with infinite fourpenny ale. 
We rather pitied a young fellow who commenced his 
married life in this fashion ; but the hard usage of the 
world has probably brought him to his senses before these 
lines are written. However, it is clear that he had 
no idea, either of the philosophy or poetry of marriage. 

What the poets have to say on this question is for 
the most part wise, since poets are better philosophers 
than the philosophers themselves. There are two poets, 
one Latin, one English, who in our judgment have 
excelled all others on this theme. The Roman is Caius 
Valerius Catullus. Thus Catullus describes a bride : — 

*^ Even as an Asian 
Delicate-branching 
Myrtle which oak -nymphs 
Fed with the glistening 

Dews of morning." 

And thus he invokes Hymen : — 

" Wherefore hasten ! 
Leave the Aonian 
Heights which the freezing 
Stream Aganippe 

Cooleth always. 
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Call the maiden 
Unto her bridal. 
Bidding her cling round 
Her strong bridegroom 
Like the ivy. 

Ye also, virgins ! 
For whom a bridal. 
Day Cometh swiftly, 
Chant ye in measure 

Hymen ! Hymen ! " 

The only rival of the immortal Veronese is Edmund 
Spenser, from whose divine Prothalamion (divine, yet by 
the EpUhalamion surpassed) we may venture to select 
one strophe : — 



(( 



Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant odours yield. 
All which upon those goodly birds they threw. 

And all the waves did strew 
That like old Peneus' waters they did seem 
When down along by pleasant Tempo's shore 
Scattered with flowers, through Thessaly they stream. 
That they appear, through lilies' plenteous store. 

Like a bride's chamber-floor. 
Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands bound. 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found. 

The which presenting aU in trim array. 
Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crowned ; 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day. 
Against their bridal day, which was not long. 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song." ^ 



^ On the subject of marriage the author was, during the last few 
years of his life, particularly eloquent. His essay on The Marriage qf 
Completion in Th^ Secret qfLong L\fe^ has been much admired by people 
who do not regard marriage with contempt. — F. C. 
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WHAT IS BETTING? WHY IS IT 

WRONG ? 



Betting is one of the greatest causes of national harm. 
It is a moral and mental malady which injures all classes, 
though not all classes alike. One of its most evil effects 
is that it prevents the younger members of the aristocracy 
from fulfilling the noble duties which they inherit. From 
an admirable article in The Saturday Review some years 
ago, which treated of the Poet-Capitalist, such as Lady 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Peabody, I cut the following pas- 
sage : — " Something of the old patrician pride might have 
spurred the five or six great houses who own half London 
to construct the Thames Embankment at their own cost, 
and to hand it over free from the higglings of Mr. Gore to 
the people at large. Even now, we may hear of some Earl 
whose rent-roll is growing with fabulous rapidity, as 
coming forward to relieve Mr. Lowe by the offer of a 
National Gallery of Art, or checkmating the jobbers of 
South Kensington by the erection of a National Museum. 
It seems to be easy enough for Peer after Peer to fling 
away a hundred thousand at Newmarket or Tattersall's, 
and yet a hundred thousand would establish in the 
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crowded haunts of working London great ' Conservatoires/ 
where the finest music might be brought to bear without 
cost on the coarseness and vulgarity of the life of the 
poor." There seems slight chance of such public spirit 
becoming th^ fashion at present If our great nobles 
were to attempt superb works of this character, it would 
do much to reconcile even Eadicals to an aristocracy. No 
one can question the good service done to the nation by 
that portion of the House of Lords which attends to 
politics ; the democratic argument is that this portion is 
a mere minority, and that consequently the hereditary 
principle is a complete failure. This argument would be 
answered if opulent Peers who have no political genius 
were to be socially beneficent. It may be a great feat to 
" break the Eing : " it would be a far greater feat to 
build noble edifices for noble purposes — for art, science, 
oratory, music, the drama. Why should not a Peer 
build a theatre, choose a company of players, throw open 
to all comers some parts of the house, and try to teach the 
people Shakespeare? Managers might complain, but 
surely without cause, since what modem manager has ever 
given a play of Shakespeare with a company capable of 
acting all the characters ? Such an institution would be 
of infinite value in teaching poetry to the people; it 
would also be useful as a school for actors. This is but 
one of the innumerable worthy deeds whereby patricians 
might endear themselves to the commonalty. 

Another evil of betting is that it enriches rapidly men 
who have no idea how to spend money, and who therefore 
squander it in vulgar ostentation. Here the reference is 
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not to the Turf, but to various fonns of speculation which 
seem rapidly to turn into millionaires gentlemen who are 
vaguely described as being " something in the City." The 
City to outsiders is a mystery ; it contains numberless 
means of rapidly making money that are better concealed 
from the uninitiated than the Eleusinia. The young 
fellow who lives at Netting Hill, and goes to town on the 
knife-board of an omnibus, develops in a very few years 
into that magnificent entity, the City man, builds a place 
in the Surrey Hills, with baU-room and billiard-room, 
orangeries and pineries, buys the most expensive pictures 
in the Academy, drives to town a pair of 2'. 20*' trotters 
— carriage and team bought specially in New York, has a 
yacht at Cowes, and private rooms in the height of the 
season at the Grand Hotel, Brighton, dresses his wife like 
a Duchess, or like Mr. Tennyson's Enid, gives sumptuous 
dinners at which everything is out of season, ransacking 
Covent Garden for guinea peaches, guinea punnets of 
strawberries, pears of wooden fibre at eighteen guineas a 
dozen, unaware that the palate is only vexed by what 
the eye admires, and somettmes purchasing in the market 
what his own gardener sent there. How does this mar- 
vellous metamorphosis occur ? Through betting. 

I am not desirous of explaining what indeed I am not 
desirous of understanding, the rationale of City betting. 
No one can give a valid reason why Consols should be 
affected by some ridiculous political transaction in Paris, 
or Madrid, or New York. There is no reason. Fluctua- 
tions in private shares and stocks are intelligible, are 
inevitable; but why should Government Consolidated 
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Stock fall one-eighth because the Queen of Madagascar 
has beheaded her Prime Minister? Price varies with 
demand; nothing except fluctuations of demand can 
legitimately influence Grovernment securities. They are 
as stable as the English monarchy, and as the honour of 
Englishmen. Their value certainly cannot be increased 
or diminished by a change of rulers in France or America. 
I fear they have an inherent immortality which no form 
of government in either of those countries can claim. St. 
George of England slew the dragon, and has been per- 
petuated on our sovereigns as a reward ; where is the new 
St. George who will slay the dragon of national debt ? 
Eaith, 'tis too hydra-headed for Herakles. 

The gentlemen who bet in the City on the rise or fall 
of this or that security come gaily into their West End 
clubs, stephanotis in button-hole, and light glove care- 
lessly held by a diamonded hand, nor seem to have the 
slightest grime of Plutus about them. Their bachelor 
lives must be Elysian. Beyond that stately centre of 
English life which vnll have high birth (making no excep- 
tion save where the millions are tremendous and definite) 
they have easy entry everywhere. 

" Who is that awfully jolly young swell ? " says Lady 
Violet Verrislo to Miss Anna Ardkash, the ugly heiress 
who says such cutting things that she frightens away all 
her admirers. 

''Don't talk so loud, dear. He's the beau of the 
season. Something in the City. Myriads a year. I 
know, because his father was one of my father's clerks 
when he was something or other in Birchin Lane." 
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Not improbable that this eventually leads to an intro- 
duction ; and in time Lord Verrislo, who is always taking 
the waters somewhere (by preference at Baden-Baden), is 
implored by letter to accept as son-in-law John Briggs, 
Esquire, of Briggs House, Wimbledon. The Viscount 
accepts, caring nothing about his daughter, and having 
nothing to give her. Thenceforth Lady Violet Briggs 
leads a jJerfectly luxurious existence, adored respectfully 
by Briggs, as a commoner ought to adore a Peer's daughter, 
and seldom scolding her husband except when he mil 
tell his guests the price of his pine-apples, and the 
supreme quality of his claret. 

" Good fellow, Briggs," says to Charley Killigrew the 
Earl of Easigo, an aristocratic better. " Lent me a thou- 
sand the other day, when I was out on the Leger. Fear 
he won't get it to-morrow." 

" Pooh, he 's paid already," said Charley. " Tou dine 
with him, and flirt with his wife, and listen while he 
praises his wine." 

" Worst wine one gets anywhere. Fellow has no more 
palate than a prize-fighter." 

The Earl is twenty-six. He had a long minority, and 
immense accumulations. He has two of the noblest 
country seats in England. When he came of age there 
was spare money, beyond the revenue of the estates, 
sufficient to do any of the great works already suggested. 
A brain too weak to resist the intoxication of wealth 
scarcely calculable, drove him into the wildest excesses. 
Now he is in the hands of Jews and "commissioners." 
Alas ! he is too shallow a fool to see what he might have 
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been, what he might have done, if he had used in a 
sensible way his immense resources. 

Betting is wrong morany,mentaUy,phnosoplucaUy. I 
do not mean to impute wrong to a bet of kid gloves with 
a lady as to when she will be married, or a bet of a book 
between two scholars on a disputed classical passage, or a 
bet between two gentlemen on the honest merits of their 
horses. I mean the betting on the Turf or in the City, 
which is pursued as a business. This is sheer abomi- 
nation. 

That betting is wrong morally is proved by results. 
The vast sums that make the betting man's fortune must 
ruin some other persons. He is of course as nonchalant 
as the Frenchman in Balzac, who was quite willing to 
receive a miUion francs on holding up his finger, the con- 
dition attached being that a mandarin in China should 
die. He gets his enjoyments, and no remorse aiSects him 
while he drives home to a superb dinner and Lady Violet. 
Who are pinching themselves in all things to pay for the 
lady's diamonds, and his own vaunted pine-apples and 
claret, is a question that disturbs not his peaceful sleep — 
sleep rendered more peaceful, because the evening ends 
with the gentle exercise of a game at billiards, with a mild 
cigar, and a tumbler of some iced effervescence. 

That betting is wrong mentally is also proved by 
results. The betting man — ^patrician or civic or plebeian 
— in time degenerates into a man who can do nothing 
but bet. His intellect, not strong at first, gradually 
dwindles into pitiable feebleness. He enjoys, in his dull 
way, the sensual pleasures and the ostentations of life ; 
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he likes to outdo his philoplutonic brethren in his wife's 
rank and silks, in the splendour of his house, gardens, 
dinners, equipages; but his only true delight is to bet. 
He would rather bet a shilling than not bet at all. 

Betting is philosophically wrong. No man has a right 
to money for which he has not given equal value. Money, 
indeed, is merely the common measure of various kinds 
of labour ; the moment you begin to deal with it as an 
actual article of trade, you run into difficulty. You may 
inherit money ; your kin are your blood, and what they 
made you may fairly receive. The man or woman who, 
having kin, leaves money to strangers or to charities, does 
cruel wrong. All such wills should be annulled. But, 
besides inheriting money or working for money, there is 
no honest way of obtaining money. Now, in betting no 
work is done. You take the odds on a horse at 40 to 1, 
and having risked one guinea, receive forty. What have 
you done*for that forty guineas? Nothing. You have 
simply cheated your opponent. It is no excuse that he 
also would have cheated you. 

The same argument applies to the mysterious monetary 
betting of the City. Whether in narrow courts or on 
open downs. Betting is swindling. 



DOGS. 

A CERTAIN country coroner the other day said that it 
would be better all the dogs in England should be put to 
death than that one human being should be bitten. It 
was a strong saying of a weak sort. Men in these luxu- 
rious days are apt to be too tender over themselves,, and 
to shrink from slight pains and dangers at which their 
forefathers would have smiled. It has been our fate to 
be bitten by many dogs, but we never felt any special 
ire against the whole canine race — or even against the 
individual offender. We all know how, in Goldsmith's 
imitative ballad — 

" The dog, to gain some private ends, ^ 
Went mad, and bit the man ; " 

and we also know that, to the surprise of all Islington — 

" The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.'* 

There is a moral in the Doctor's nonsense. There are 
people about, we fear, who would disagree with any 
gentlemanly dog. 

About a dog there is a great mystery. His duty, said 
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Christopher North, not irreverently, is to love man and to 
keep his commandments. Other creatures — perhaps all 
other creatures — can be tamed ; no other will become so 
familiar and friendly. The cat, though it often simulates 
affection, is abominably selfish, and hath claws. Besides, 
its predatory habits make it a nuisance in households 
where weaker animals are kept, where, for example, a 
squirrel eats his nuts in the bookroom, while jackdaws 
stalk and pigeons flutter on the lawn. If Professor Sedg- 
wick's theory be true, that every man has within him 
some species of animal, it is worth while to study many 
varieties of animals in order to get clews to human char- 
acter. Having made acquaintance with the magpie or 
the stoat, you may recognise the human magpie and the 
human stoat when you happen to meet them. 

We have had many dogs, but at present possess three 
only. One is a mighty wolf-hound of the Pyrenees, a 
most courteous and chivalrous dog, who, when he walks 
out with ladies, treats them as if he were preux chevalier. 
He rather likes a fight ; has thrashed all the dogs within 
a few miles ; and sighs, like Alexander, for more worlds 
to conquer. Often have we been asked why we don't 
send him to a dog-show, as if any dog of ours should be 
tied up or caged for an hour, or should be subjected to 
the impertinent gaze of myriad visitors. Dogs have their 
feelings ; they hate being looked at by a lot of people 
they don't know. They are far more sagacious and sen- 
sitive than is generally supposed ; and we could no more 
send a dog of ours to a show than we could submit to be 
exhibited in a man-show ourselves. 
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The second of our canine comrades is a little Scotch 
terrier called Growl, and so christened because his first 
inteUigent act in life was to growl at his mother. She, 
Lady by name, was the most energetic dog we ever re- 
member ; she would take a header into a bucket of water, 
and pick up a halfpenny at the bottom of it. Her son 
has much of her spirit ; if we take him on the Thames 
he often jumps overboard to attack the swans, and he is 
quite willing to fight any dog, however huge. The great 
wolf-hound has given him several shakings, and once he 
was resuscitated only by a copious exhibition of port 
wine ; but he still growls at him whenever he comes too 
near. like the English at Waterloo, he does not know 
when he is beaten. 

Dog number three is a blue Skye, thoroughbred, given 
to us a few years ago because his jealous temper caused 
him to bite the legs of a baby newly arrived in his 
master's house. His master, though the editor of a great 
Eeview, could not tolerate cynical criticism of that sort. 
So Fido came home to us, and a pleasant little fellow he 
is. Always in extremes, he is either barking with exu- 
berant joy, or looking at you with great melancholy brown 
eyes, that seem as if they belonged to an imprisoned 
spirit. He never seems to sleep. We often write into 
the short hours. When we raise our eyes there are Fido's 
invariably watching us. It has been said of some dogs 
that they can do everything but talk. Fido does talk. 
We know what he means as well as possible. He has 
particular expressions for everything that he wants. Dogs 
are the best of friends. They love you just as well in a 
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shabby coat as in a smart one. They are glad of a good 
walk, and grateful for a good dinner. 

Ours at this moment* are enjoying a dog-sleep in 
various comers ; but when this article is done, and we 
get up for a stroU to the Thames, they will all be ready, 
barking eagerly and full of energy. 

And the great wolf-hound, the moment he sees the 
imperial stream, will spring into it with a mighty header, 
crushing the white water-lilies, and will swim across to 
the ait, in order to pursue his favourite amusement of 
turning out the moor-fowl. A magnificent appetite will 
he have for his oatmeal porridge at eight 

NOTE. 

« 

Five years after this was written, the following paragraph formed 
part of a weekly article by Mortimer Collins : — 

" If my Adveraaria are doll and brief this day, kind-hearted readers 
wiU forgive me when I tell them that I have just put turf on the 
tomb of a favourite Skye terrier, who died suddenly on Wednesday. He 
was the most affectionate, irritable, excitable dog in the world ; would 
bite my boot savagely if by accident I touched him, and then put his 
cool black nose in my hand by way of apology. He was given me 
eight years ago by the editor of one of our Quarterlies, because in his 
jealous moods he would bite the legs of a newly -arrived editorial baby. 
It is a Liberal Review, so I at once accepted Fido as a Tory dog. Tory 
he was to the back-bone. He loved his mistress and he hated cats. 
Can a good Constitutional dog's epitaph be written in fewer words ? 
Well, he was skylarking in my bookroom with his heels in the air ; 
and then he rushed out on the lawn in the sunshine ; and then we 
heard a strange scream— and dear old Fido was picked up dead. I 
suppose it is humiliating to confess that I have shed some tears about 
him. If my aunt, Miss Angelina Vixen, had died, and left me that 
quiet two thousand a year on which she now maintains missionaries 
and cats, I might not have wept much ; but I did mourn my poor, 
dear, irrepressible, troublesome Fi, who was wont to interrupt me in 
the midst of an attempted epigram. With my own hands have I 
buried my dear friend beneath the yellowing limes. Shall I meet his 
spirit again? Ah ! who can solve that problem? " 
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And again, a little later, we have the following : — 

" Nine months have passed since I recorded the death of my faith- 
ful little Skye terrier Fido, and now his old companion Growl lies 
beside him beneath the limes. He was bom at Wandsworth, in 
September 1862, so he has had a fairly long life for a little dog. I 
was present at his birth, and christened him Growl, because his first 
act was to growl at his mother for bringing him into the world with- 
out his leave. Poor old boy, he has growled through life, always 
most at those he loved best, as is the way with some human cynics ; 
and when he let me touch him without growHng, I knew he was in a 
bad way. A lion was a coward to the little fellow ; he would have 
attacked one without hesitation. I have known him spring from a 
boat on the Thames to do battle with an angry male swan in the 
breeding time, when a black retriever in the boat cowered with terror. 
He has walked with me through many counties of England, sometimes 
doing forty miles a day with ease, and once when walking through 
Buckinghamshire, we met Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, and just such another 
little dog, in the Hughenden lane, and, although neither he nor I had 
been introduced, he commenced a conversation at once. Ay, we have 
had joyous times together, poor little dog ; and it is satisfactory to 
know that, while you shared my gaiety, you had no share in those 
multitudinous troubles to which man is bom." 

The beautiful Pyrenean wolf-hound outlived his master a few 
montU' 

The praises of these three dogs have been so often said and sung, 
that I feel it is almost superfluous to make any mention of them : 
they figure as characters in many of the novels, and have had many 
verses written about them ; but they had so large a share in the history 
of the eight years of life at the Berkshire cottage, that perhaps the reader 
may be interested in them. It is only those who really know what it 
is to have a dog for a friend, that can understand the love there was 
between these three dogs and their master. When Fido and Growl 
died, I asked Mortimer Collins to write some in memoriam lines on 
each of them for Knowl HUl Rhymes, a chronicle in verse of the doings 
at the cottage ; but he, who could write on any subject, at a minute's 
notice, could never bring himself to pen these verses, and so the pages 
left for the record of the death of the favourites remain blank. 

The wolf-hound came as a stray dog just after we settled in the 
cottage, and his master always declared he was a special gift from 
Providence, sent to make up for some of the trials of a literary life. 
While we were trying to find a suitable name for him, we spoke of 
him as the big dog, in contradistinction to our little ones ; and he soon 
showed so clearly that he knew we were talking of him whenever we 
mentioned "the big dog," that we agreed to name him Big Dog. In 
time this was familiarised into Big 'un, and it was amusing to notice 
that some of our visitors seemed nervous at making such a lapse in 
grammar, and would address him as Big-one. He was an immense 
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dog, of great Biirength and beauty, and as gentle as he was strong. He 
and his master were so well matched that they once caused a Berkshire 
labourer to exclaim in admiration as they passed him — "You be a 
pair, you be." Growl continued a sort of amicable animosity towards 
Big Dog to the end of his days : he never could forgive him for being .j 

so very big. But the wolf-hound, when he had learned Growl's pecu- 
liarities of temper, respected them, and would not annoy him by 
walking too near or taking up too much of the hearthrug. The fol- 
lowing verses, written to Big Dog some few months before his master*s 
death, and published in Punchy are perhaps worth reproducing. At 
least the idea in them is pretty, that the old dog should recognise in 
the Thames in London the river he knew so well in Berkshire :— 



Causidicus ad Canem. 

My old dog stands by the Temple Stairs, 

Watching the water's turbid flow, 
And he thinks as the autumn sunlight glares, 

This is a river he ought to know. 

He gives a strange suspicious sniff 

As he sees the dark stream eddy along, 
And dreams of a lazy loitering skiff, 

Of a lover's laugh, of a lady's song. 

First drops of a deluge, heavy and warm. 
Under Marlow Bridge had driven us three, 

And we rocked in our boat in the thunderstorm : 
If either grew tired, dear dog, 'twas he. 

Ah, the days are here for the straining oars — 
The life and the love our toil to crown ! 

You shall splash, old boy, from the soft green shores 
Of a river unsoiled by London town. 

F. C. 



BIRDS. 



From Aristophanes to Tennyson birds have been the 
poet's favourites. Who wonders? There is affinity 
between poets and birds. Both are winged creatures, 
capricious in their conduct. - Both have this special 
endowment — the faculty of enjoying life. For although 
your poet is sometimes apt to put some imaginary misery 
into Spenserian stanzas, he is really a gentleman with a 
fine capacity for rumpsteaks and port; even as the nightin- 
gale, whose song has in it a long, strange, melancholy wail, 
is rather a jovial bird than otherwise, and possesses an 
admirable appetite for worms. Aristophanes writes of the 
KaToi)<l>aya^, which Coleridge transfers to the publishers ; 
Tennyson, in perhaps the most charming, certainly the 
most Horatian, poem he ever wrote, says : — 

' * You 'U have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine. 
And only hear the magpie gossip, 
Garrulous under a roof of pine." 

Every bird that flies is the poet's friend ; and it is 
quite worth while to regard poetic ornithology as a definite 
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science, and to study the habits of birds for a literary 
purpose. A great poet never touches bird or flower, or 
any other natural entity, without finding in it something 
new and delightful. Shakespeaxe has immortalised the 
robin redbreast as — 

"... The Bummer bird, 
That ever in the haunch of winter sings.'' 

Indeed, our red-waistcoated friend sings all the year 
through ; he is the cheeriest little fellow in the world 
when the snow is on the ground ; he accepts your crumbs 
with an air of independent thankfulness, wishing all the 
while for the time of bees and butterflies to arrive. He 
is never tired and never terrified. Birds of prey will not 
touch him. We have seen a tame falcon perched on 
a garden roller pecking away at a piece of raw meat, 
and a robin below picking up the fragments. The hawk 
touched him not ; if a sparrow had come near, he would 
have been killed on the instant 

Early summer is the time to see birds at their best. 
They have their young families about them, and are 
pleasantly parental. Not long ago we saw a bronze- 
coated starling on the lawn feeding four brown children 
with worms. " The raucous talk of the early starling " 
might be worth Mr. Darwin's study ; it is nearer articu- 
lation than any inferior speech that we know. Many a 
spring morning have we lain awake listening to those 
birds with a feeling that we almost knew their language. 
It surely must have intelligible significance. 

On the reaches of the upper Thames there are pretty 
ornithic studies at such a time. At Medmenham, for 
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instance, over whose abbey door a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer caused to be cut the legend Fay ce que voudras, 
you may see the swans leading out their young flotillas 
of cygnets, while the circling swaUow flashes along the 
river, and the nightingales sing passionately through the 
summer afternoon. All at once a great bird, purple-grey 
when the sun touches him. rises into air : it is a heron, 
just off to look for his fish-supper, and fearless of hawks 
because he knows that all gamekeepers have an idiotic 
' hatred to the falcon tribe. Hawks keep down vermin, 
and seldom kill any game that is not diseased ; but you 
can no more persuade a keeper thereof than you can 
persuade a farmer to tolerate sparrows. Nothing is more 
disgusting than the way in which rare birds are shot down 
by any country lout who carries an unlicensed gun ; if 
such destructive blockheads could be kept in order, we 
might in time make England a great aviary. Why should 
not the eagle come back to the Thames ? One could 
forgive him even if he now and then killed a heron. 
Paroquets have taken to living among the London 
sparrows ; if they would go on, their red and blue plumage 
would be an immense addition to our ordinary colours. 
However, to return to the Thames. A pair of stately 
swans float by, with nine cygnets around them; let anything 
frighten them, and the little birds on the instant scramble 
on their parents' backs, and are lost beneath their mighty 
depth of wing. Anger not the male swan just now ; his 
fatherly position makes him braver than ever, and he will 
fly at a boatful of human beings. Beyond you may see a 
little squadron of moorfowl ; throw a stone, they will all 
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vanish beneath the water, reappearing in a few minutes 
fifty yards away. 

The migration of birds is one of the perennial romances 
of life. The martin spends his winter in Central Asia, 
and comes back over countless leagues of land and sea to 
the very nest under an English cottage-eave that he built 
last summer. The cuckoo's "minor third" and the 
"eternal passion" of the nightingale will in another 
month be unheard in English woods and meadows. 
What instinct guides these winged wanderers round the 
world ? How does the swaUow find his way in autumn 
from Thames or Trent to Nile or Ganges ? This is one of 
the many mysteries which lie around us always, and for 
which no philosophy has yet found a solution. 

All birds are easily tamed. The fiercest hawk may 
be accustomed to a lady's wrist, and will return thither 
after killing his quarry in the air. Hawking, perhaps 
the most picturesque of sports, has fallen into desuetude 
because it can only be practised where there is ample 
space of open country with few trees. It was a pleasant 
sight, doubtless, — a gay cavalcade of ladies and knights, 
each with falcon on wrist, riding in search of the doomed 
heron. Those were times when most men knew " a hawk 
from a hernshaw." We have seen a blackbird in a 
Brighton fruit-shop that would come and peck any 
stranger's finger, and that followed his master along the 
crowded King's Eoad as faithfully as a dog. When Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley goes out upon his lawn at Aldermey 
Manor, a hundred tame pheasants fiutter down from the 
trees to welcome their master, and the teal and widgeon 
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and wild duck in his decoys know his step before they 
see him, and utter cries of pleasure. We do not 
thoroughly enjoy the beauties of existence unless we 
become acquainted with the various living creatures that 
people the world. They were intended to be our friends 
and playmates; neglecting them, we waste one of the 
most prolific sources of pure enjoyment. There is no 
such thing as solitude for the man who is familiar with 
birds."^ 



^ The author's love for birds is well known. In his Berkshire gar- 
den he encouraged all sorts of wild birds, and was constant in his care 
of their wants. One old lady blackbird, who built there for several 
years, used to allow him to stroke her when on the nest ; and robins 
used to perch on his shoulder and play with his quill as he wrote. A 
pair of tame owls that he kept showed him more affection than those 
animals usually exhibit to human beings. He incurred some un- 
popularity amongst the peasantry by interfering whenever he found 
any of them shooting without a gun license or infringing the SmaU 
Birds Protection Act. Amongst the poor folk in the country the 
possession of an old gun serves often as a temptation to shoot the song* 
birds for mere sport. One cannot help feeling that the following 
lyric, which has often been described as a gem of poetry, is spoiled by 
the allusion to the *' old gun,'' and the " bucolic lout " in the third 
verse ; and yet one would not miss the verse, because it shows so 
clearly the strong feeling of the poet : — 

MY THRUSH. 

All through the sultry hours of June, Kor from these confines wander out, 

From morning blithe to golden noon, Where with old gun bucolic lout 

And till the star of evening climbs Commits all day his murderous crimes ; 

The grey-blue East, a world too soon, Though cherries ripe are sweet, no doubt. 

There sings a Thrush amid the limes. Sweeter thy song amid the limes. 

God's poet, hid in foliage green. May I not dream God sends thee there. 

Sings endless songs, himself unseen ; Thou mellow angel of the air, 

Right seldom come his silent times. Even to rebuke my earthlier rhymes 

Linger, ye summer hours serene I With music's soul, all praise and pray^? 

Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes ! Is that thy lesson in the limes ? 

Closer to God art thou than I : 

His minstrel thou, whose brown wings fly 

Through silent sether's sunnier climes. 
Ah, never may thy music die I 

Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes I F. C. 



BOHEMIA. 



Bohemia! Ay, it is a pleasant region. Perdita is 
queen there, doubtless, — " queen of curds and cream," — 
queen of lobster-salad and iced champagne. Autolycus 
sings his ballads there, when " comes in the sweet o* the 
year." It is the gayest, thirstiest, laziest, least opulent 
realm in Europe. It hath many troubadours and few 
financiers. Its atmosphere breathes youth; there is 
abundant ozone in the ether which surrounds it. That 
newly-discovered metal, rubidium, which exists in tobacco 
and the grape, is Bohemia's favourite currency. Tall are 
tJbe goblets of this famous kingdom ; merry are its songs ; 
variable its hours of breakfast and of supper. The Bohe- 
mian race love midnight and the short hours, and have a 
strong distaste for those habits of early rising which bring 
a man abroad before the world is thoroughly aired. 

We have all felt the Bohemian instinct. The most 
respectable of elderly gentlemen, punctual as to his 
dinner-hour, and proud of his unquestionable port, can 
remember the time when the vagrant and irregular tend- 
ency was strong upon him. Not always had he "two 
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gowns, and everything handsome about him/* Not always 
did he read speeches on the Budget, or calculate on saving 
some hundreds a year by twopence of income-tax remitted, 
or rise in rebellion against the gross tyranny of a Govern- 
ment which desires to put down the City police. Now, 
at his decorous breakfast-table, he turns to the monetary 
article of his morning paper before anything else; and 
one can imagine how shocked he would be if a tankard 
of bitter ale were placed before him at that period. It 
was otherwise with him in the consulate of Plancus, but 
he cares little now for Nesera, whose bright hair is odor- 
ous of myrrh. Leave him in peace ; let him get quietly 
down to the City, whether in his brougham, or in the 
respectable paterfamilias 'bus; awaken not his remini- 
scences of the time when he also was a Bohemian. 

Bohemia has many aspects; its frontiers touch upon 
many countries. It is presumed to be peculiarly easy to 
pass from Paris to Prague. Henry Murger, indeed, the 
high-priest of Bohemianism, avers that it exists, and is 
possible only in Paris. And it may be that the Bohemia 
whose sole ending must either be renown or suicide- 
either the " Academy, the Hotel-Dieu, or the Morgue " — 
is essentially a Parisian phase of life. It is well that it 
should be so. The Bohemian of England would scarcely 
feel at home with CoUine the great philosopher, Marcel 
the great painter, Schaunard the great musician, Rodolphe 
the great poet, as they used to call one another. These 
four formed the famous C^nacle de la Boh4me, which is the 
Parisian type. Let me delay with them awhile. In the 
first scene we find Schauniard awaking to the unpleasant 
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fact that the rent of his rooms is due on that day, and 
that he has not a farthing towards paying it. The position 
is difficult ; so, by way of arousing his inventive faculty, 
he sits down to the piano. But the relentless hour of 
noon arrives ; and then, filling the pockets of his coat 
with such things as he can cram into them, he attempts 
to make his escape. Hardly has he got away, after a 
slight difficulty with the porter, when his successor 
arrives. This gentleman, whose luggage consists entirely 
of picture-frames, waits impatiently for admission. While 
he waits, there comes a dragoon with an official-looking 
letter for M. Bernard, the proprietor, who jumps to the 
conclusion that at last he has been nominated a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. It turns out, however, to be a 
note from Schaunard, nonchalantly stating that he cannot 
pay his rent, and that M. Bernard may let his rooms : the 
Bohemian artist has a friend at the War Office, whose 
foolscap and messenger he has used. 

M. Bernard's indignation having had its time to cool 
down, it becomes a question of admitting the new lodger. 
The worthy proprietor is shy of a gentleman who has 
nothing but picture-frames and canvas as security. After 
some discussion, the apartment is let furnished — with 
Schaunard's furniture — ^the rent being paid in advance. 
Strange to say. Marcel the artist — for the new-comer is 
that illustrious Bohemian — is the possessor of a bank- 
note for five hundred francs; and in the height of his 
liberality, he gives five francs to the porter, on condition 
that that official every morning informs him what are 
the day of the week, the day of the month, the quarter 
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of the moon, the state of the weather, and the existing 
form of government. 

Meanwhile poor Schaunard has been making a tour in 
search of money, and has succeeded in borrowing enough 
to pay for his dinner at a cheap restaurant. Here he 
makes the acquaintance of a man whose pockets are full 
of old books, and who reads all the time he is eating : 
this is CoUine the philosopher. Adjourning to another 
caf<6, they encounter an acquaintance of Colline's, shabbily 
dressed, with boots that look as if the Wandering Jew 
had worn them : this is Eodolphe the poet. The trio 
soon become intimata When, after various liquids and 
much tobacco, they think of going home, it is raining in 
torrents : Eodolphe lives at one end of Paris, CoUine at 
the other ; but they are close to the lodgings of Schaunard, 
who, forgetful of his expulsion therefrom, suggests that 
they should come with him and spend an Attic night in 
alternate music, poetry, and philosophy. They accept, of 
course. On arrival, Schaunard is horrified to find the door 
of his chamber locked, and to hear his piano playing, as 
he imagines, spontaneously. The charivari of the three 
friends, who have provided themselves with the materials 
of supper, and are not quite sober enough to avoid drop- 
ping the bottles, attracts the attention of Marcel, who 
comes to the door and invites them to enter. Schaunard 
is astonished. He recognises his room, his piano, other 
articles of furniture ; but whence came all these picture- 
frames? and how in the world did Marcel get there? 
The amazed musician does not succeed in obtaining a 
clew to the mystery that night ;. and in the course of an 
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hour the four Bohemians are asleep. When morning 
arrives, and the porter comes in to inform Marcel that 
"it is the 9th of April 1840, that the streets are 
muddy, and that his Majesty Louis Philippe is King 
of France and Navarre," his astonishment at seeing 
Schaunard is considerable. However, Marcel orders 
breakfast for four ; and then there is an amicable dis- 
cussion between him and Schaunard about the apart- 
ment. "You," says Marcel, "have furniture, but no 
lodgings; I have lodgings, but no furniture. Let us 
live together, and whoever happens to have money shall 
pay the rent." The agreement is made ; the famous 
four dine together, sup together, breakfast together ; and 
thus is formed Le C^nacle de la Bohime. 

A chapter entitled " The Waves of' Pactolus " gives as 
good an idea as any of the Bohemian of Paris. Eodolphe, 
by some unexplained method, becomes the possessor of 
five hundred francs. He and Marcel are living together. 
With this unprecedented sum of money they determine 
to renounce Bohemia, to dress like the rest of the world, 
to buy black coats, and enter respectable society. With 
the strictest economy, they calculate on having three 
months before them during which to work and to take 
the world by storm with a superb picture and a marvel- 
lous poem. They decide to commence their economical 
style of life by taking a servant, whose chief accomplish- 
ment turns out to be smoking Marcel's cigars, which he 
lights with Eodolphe's manuscripts. One day this useful 
domestic declines to sit to Marcel for Pharaoh, in his 
grand picture of " The Passage of the Bed Sea." They 
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determine to dismiss him ; but when it comes to the 
question of paying him, there is no money left. In eight 
days the five hundred francs have melted away ; the final 
blow at this mass of capital having been struck by the 
servant himself, who, in the absence of Rodolphe and 
Marcel, has actually paid the rent of the apartment. 
" Where shall we dine to-day V* is the pathetic inquiry 
which ends the episode of " The Waves of Pactolus." 

Marcel had been working at his great picture, " The 
Passage of the Eed Sea," for six or seven years ; but the 
committee of the Exhibition regularly refused it. So 
often had it visited the Louvre, that it could almost be 
trusted to find its way alone. One year, Pharaoh being 
metamorphosed into Caesar, it appeared as " The Passage 
of the Eubicon." Another, turning his Egyptians into 
grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, the artist called it " The 
Passage of the Beresina." But the authorities refused it 
still, jealous, doubtless, of the rising painter ; and Marcel 
declared he would alter it again, and call it " The Passage 
of the Panoramas." Lovers of pre-Napoleonic Paris need 
not be reminded of that pleasant thoroughfare, — narrow, 
full of temptation, crowded with caricatures and statu- 
ettes, with shops supplying the most exquisite articles of 
dress and of luxury, with caf^s and restaurants of the 
choicest class, — " gai, d paint canaille,'* as Paul de Kock 
has it Our Burlington Arcade is dull indeed beside 
the " Passage des Panoramas " of bygone times. But at 
last "The Passage of the Eed Sea" is purchased. A 
Jew, well known to artists, who have nicknamed him 
Medicis, oflfers for it 150 francs, and a dinner to the four 
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Bohemians. The offer is accepted ; and a few days after, 
Marcel recognised his great picture surrounded by an 
admiring crowd. A steamboat has been painted in ; it 
is called " The Port of Marseilles," and is ofl&ciating as a 
sign. But what of that? The public are evidently 
delighted with it, and Marcel goe3 home, triumphantly 
ejaculating, " Vox populi vox Dei!* 

The Bohemians of Paris are lovers, of course, and 
poetic as Anacreon himself. Henry Murger's most 
beautiful poem is Marcel's Chanson de Mvsette. 

" Yesterday, seeing the swallows whirl, 

Brought by Spring from a summer clime, 
I thought once more ^f the darling girl 

Who used to love me — when she had time/' 

He fain would recall the joyous days when he and 
Musette took holiday together in the brilliant summer- 
time. 

" No ; my youth is not yet o'er ; 

Not yet dead is thy memory, sweet. 
Knock, Musette, at my lonely door ; 
As I open it my heart will beat." 

The invocation is potent. The gay creature whom he 
loved long ago returns to him. 

'* Thought Musette of the self-same thing 
(Carnival over, she wanted rest) — 
One fine day, upon gossamer wing, 
Back she flew to her ancient nest : 

But, as in close embrace we met. 
Beat not my heart in days of yore ; 

And Musette, who is not Musette, 
Says that I am myself no more." 
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Such is the inexorable law of change. But Murger, with 
all his occasional vivacity and gaiety, was a Bohemian 
of the most lugubrious type. He had not thorough 
physical health ; and this is the secret of all the gloomy, 
unhappy, Byronic writing which we encounter. Corns 
or a club-foot, rheumatism or indigestion, will account 
for the vast majority of poetic jeremiads. B^ranger 
was as true a Bohemian as Murger; but how cheerily 
rang his verses to the very last I He could be pathetic, 
but never morbid. It was sheer health. He lived to 
a patriarchal age, while Murger died a mere boy. When 
the veteran poet sings — 

'* Daas an grenier qa'on est bien a vingt ans ! " 

it is with no vain regret or maudlin repentance. He 
drank the wine of youth with a fine inexhaustible thirst. 
If he has drained the flask to its very dregs, what then ? 
As glorious John Dryden hath it, professedly translating 
Horace, but really far transcending the Latin lyrist : — 

" Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own ; 

He who, secnre within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine. 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine : 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour." 

We are obliged to accept Henry Murger as the exponent 
of Parisian Bohemianism, seeing that Paris so accepts 
him ; but he was a weak and morbid mortal, after all, for 
whom Bohemia's brilliant atmosphere contained too much 
oxygen. Alfred de Musset, "son maitre, et sans com- 
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paraison*' as Jules Janin styles him, is a far healthier 
specimen of the true Bohemian. Even when arrested for 
debt, and finding confinement decidedly slow, he philoso- 
phically inquires what can be the cause of his ennui : — 

" Est-ce que j'aurais quelque dette ? 
Mais, Dieu merci ! 
Je suis en lieu edr : on n'arrdte 
Persoune ici.*' 

" Happy man 1" says Count Mirabel to Captain Armine, 
in one of Disraeli's novels ; " how fortunate you are to be 
arrested ! You will have leisure to read Paul de Kock." 
There are two sides to every question, especially for the 
Bohemian. Even when he is mns six sous, he is generally 
sans souci. 

The literary presentation of Bohemia to English readers 
has been various in its form. Edward Whitty*s Friends 
of Bohemia, published about six years ago, brilliant as it 
was, scarcely did justice to the Bohemians of London. 
Its plot was bizarre, grotesque ; its political chapters were 
imitations of Disraeli. Yet no writer could have dealt 
with the topic more ably or more truthfully than Whitty. 
And sometimes his genius gets the better of his indolence, 
and he brings Bohemia vividly before us. Capital, for 
instance, is Brandt Bellars's dinner, where the host gives 
a history of The Teaser newspaper, — a history so caustic, 
by the way, that it made the amiable proprietor of that 
extinct journal (who does not know its real name?) 
almost delirious. " The Teaser/* quoth Bellars, " as first 
started, was the result of two eminent men — one political, 
the other literary — ^being so reduced in circumstances that 
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they had but one hat between them. Intense as was 
their fraternity, they could not both wear the same hat at 
once. They therefore resolved to send it round — for 
subscriptions." Then he goes on to narrate how every 
possible side of every possible question was " ventilated ;" 
how atheism was defended; marriage declared an anomaly; 
destroying the lives of animals for food maintained to be 
monstrously wicked; how "the eminent literary man 
reviewed Holywell Street ; and the eminent political man 
said that property was a fiction." After tracing The 
Teaser through several successive phases, he remarks that 
"Fassell doesn't now lose more than £10 a week by it." 
" I wish you would keep a yacht instead of a weekly 
paper," is somebody's sensible commentary. I suspect a 
good many speculators in journalism have heartily wished 
the same, sea-sickness notwithstanding. 

The thoroughly healthy Bohemian is apt to encourage 
the faith that disease cannot touch him ; whence, as 
Whitty says, he leads a kind of life which puts disease 
upon her mettle. And it is not so much physical dissi- 
pation as mental annoyance which wears a man out. 
Indeed, dissipation is sometimes the only resource from 
the corroding cares against which it has been found vain 
to struggle. Maginn, himself of Bohemia, writes : — 

" For those who read aright are weU aware 
That Jaques, sighing in the forest green, 
Oft in his heart felt less the load of care 

Than Falstaff, revelling his rough mates between/' 

" Euin," says Edward Whitty again, " is relaxation to some 
Bohemian people. After years of struggle, in perennial 
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brain-fever, the certainty of there being no hope — the 
repose of a prison, — ^the Lasdate ogni sperarvza lounge in 
a commissioner's court, — are sensations of relief" What 
a life ! Well may the Bohemian, if he has not forgotten 
his Horace, apostrophise his tumbler or his tankard with 

'* Tn spem reducis mentibna anxiis.'' 

Ephemeral writing, employs so many hands in these 
days, that we might expect Bohemia to widen its boun- 
daries. And here we must admit that real excellence in 
literature or art is necessarily connected with permanence. 
The writer whose best productions are read one day and 
forgotten the next is not likely to form a high standard of 
excellence. The cleverest review, the most brilliant 
leader, is talked of and disappears. An able critic has 
tried the experiment of reprinting in a volume his reviews 
contributed to the leading journal. I do not think they 
have caused much sensation. It is the fashion to say 
that this age is not original, but critical ; and of course, 
while originality endures, criticism is of necessity evan- 
escent. But the assumption is inaccurate. Take imagina- 
tive literature alone. England has seen two previous 
periods without parallel for richness and fertility in the 
world's history : that of Shakespeare, and his mighty 
contemporaries — second only to him ; that of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. If the three last were 
living now, they would be Lord Palmerston's juniors. It 
is early to anticipate any transcendent development of 
poetic originality. Yet a very high rank among English 
poets may be claimed for Alfred Tennyson, Eobert Brown- 
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ing, Matthew Arnold. And, in other provinces, the age 
cannot be styled unoriginal in which Carlyle vaticinates, 
Darwin makes natural history more fascinating than 
romance, and Suskin contradicts himself on every possible 
point in the finest imaginable prose. But the reading 
public has increased so enormously, and mere reading (of 
the sort which involves as little thinking as possible) is 
so much in ^demand, that the legion of ephemeral writers 
find more than they can do. When such writers are just 
fit for their occupation, and for nothing else, we do not 
regret their destiny. They like their work doubtless, 
and exclaim with the French satirist : — 

*' Le mensonge anonyme est le bonheur supreme.*' 

But often men who could have produced a permanent 
effect on the national literature are drawn into the whirl- 
pool. Maginn, who did so much towards the success of 
Ftom^s Magazine and the John Bull newspaper in their 
early days of brilliant and reckless Toryism, has left 
behind him nothing more enduring than a volume of 
Homeric Ballads. Very few modern writers have 
possessed powers so vigorous and versatile as his. A 
volume of paradoxical Parliamentary sketches, reprinted 
from The Leader, in which impossible political theories 
are mingled with acute personal descriptions, and the 
bizarre romance. Friends of Bohemia, already mentioned, 
are our sole literary relics of Edward Whitty. If these 
two men had escaped the necessity of writing for a liveli- 
hood, they would have written for renown, and would 
have achieved it. Mr. Worsley has since made himself a 
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permanent name among English authors by doing what 
Maginn longed to do, but never found leisure to accom- 
plish, — ^by translating the Odyssey into the stanza of 
Spenser. The lesson of all this seems to be, that literature 
should never be the primary occupation of a life. If you 
are a Peer, or a banker, or a large-acred country gentle- 
man, why, by all means, be a poet likewise ; if you are 
Dean of Sarum, or Fellow ti Magdalen, translate Aris- 
tophanes or Catullus. But if, being poor, you feel 
yourself a great genius, capable of idyls more musical than 
Tennyson's, and of articles more brilliant than those in the 
Saturday Review, apprentice yourself to a grocer or a 
tailor. This is sound advice, and therefore will not be 
followed. The cestrus of swift-working conception urges 
men to write; and write they will, even though they 
starve the while. And so the next census will show 
a steady increase in the population of Bohemia. 

There are Bohemians and Bohemians. There are 
wanderers of nature to whom life in cities seems intoler- 
able, and who long to dwell in tents. Mr. Disraeli would 
say that the blood of the great Sheikh Ishmael ran in 
their veins. Mr. George Borrow would hardly feel com- 
plimented by the assertion. But Lavengro is the most 
delightful of Bohemians. There is a fine Homeric sim- 
plicity about him. He regards the commonest things 
with the poet's insight. He is equally original in a 
London coffee-room and in the shadow of Stonehenge. 
His vivid style seems to act on commonplace objects 
as the stereoscope on the stereograph; it gives them 
a solidness and reality which they did not previously 
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possess. That "huge, fat, landlord-looking person," to 
whom Lavengro addresses inquiries about dinner on his 
fifth day's walk, is described in few words; yet one 
would recognise him anywhere. It quite cools you on a 
summer's day, to read how the rosy-faced, clean-looking 
damsel, with a large, thick, snowy-white towel on her 
arm, guided Lavengro to the kitchen, and there pumped 
over his head and neck till the water fell in torrents 
on the brick floor. The scene is as clear and real as that 
in the Odyssey, where the Princess Nausicaa and her 
handmaidens wash the linen on the river-marge. And 
Lavengro's philology is an essential result of his char- 
acter. For scientific philology he cares nothing; but 
if a word attracts his attention, he wonders at it and 
thinks over it until he discovers^ or fancies he has dis- 
covered, whence it came. He looks on both words and 
things with a real interest, which one man in a million 
does not possess. He is the very opposite of the languid 
" swell " of these days, admirably caricatured in Disraeli's 
blas^ boyish hero, who exclaims : — " Nothing can do me 
good; I should be quite content if anything could do 
me harm." Everything does Lavengro good. He is 
thoroughly happy when comforting a forlorn tinker with 
ale, or teaching Isopel Bemers Armenian, or riding the 
horse Mr. Petulengro advised him to buy at Homcastle 
Fair. And in WUd Wales, Mr. Borrow's latest book, there 
is the same fine out-of-door adventurous spirit, the same 
remarkable realising power. I doubt whether he cares 
to walk quite so far as he used, or to talk Bomany so 
glibly ; but he has not lost the most enviable of all 
VOL. IL Q 
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powers^ — ^the power of seeing clearly, and of telling clearly 
what he sees. If you want a humorous companion in 
travel, go to the Levant with Mr. Curzon ; if you want a 
clever comrade, who knows he is clever, and takes care to 
make it known, you will find him in ESthen ; if a light- 
flavoured cynicism suit your palate, Mr. Thackeray will 
give it you all the way from Comhill to Cairo ; while, if 
you like a poetic fellow-traveller, such as Ooethe may 
have been in his youth, go to Corsica with Gregorovius. 
But if you would see a country as Homer might have seen 
it in the days before he rhapsodised and became blind 
with excess of light, let Lavengro lead you along the high- 
ways of England and over the moxmtains of Wales. 

Imagine this Bohemian in London for the first time, 
with little fiaoney and a trunk full of poetry. "Weary with 
wandering through the streets, he entered the cofiTee-room 
of an hotel, and called for claret. His reflections over his 
wine are suggestive. '* Here I was now with my claret 
before me, perusing perhaps the best of all the London 
journals — ^it was not The Times — and I was astonished : 
an entirely new field of literature appeared to be opened to 
my view ; it was a discovery, but, I confess, rather an un- 
pleasant one ; for I said to myself, ' If literary talent is so 
common in London that the journals — ^things which, as 
their very name denotes, are ephemeral — are written in a 
style like the article I have been perusing, how can I hope 
to distinguish myself in this big town, when, for the life 
of me, I don't think I could write anything half so clever 
as what I have been reading?' . . . Whereupon (viz., 
upon a glass of claret) I resumed the newspaper ; and as I 
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was before struck with the fluency of style and the general 
talent which it displayed, I was now equally so with 
its COMMONPLACENESS and want of originality on every 
subject ; and it was evident to me, that whatever advan- 
tages these newspaper writers might have over me in 
some points, they had never studied the Welsh bards, 
translated Ksempe Yiser, or been under the pupilage of 
Mr. Petulengro and Tawno Chickno." How true this is ! 
To the practised London writer a leading-article presents 
much the same aspect which a problem presents to a 
Cambridge mathematician. Given that there is to be 
an article in The Times to-morrow on Poland, there 
are a few hundred men who could write it down 
beforehand almost verbatim. Given that The Satur-- 
day Jteview is to contain an essay on " Maiden Aunts,** 
or on ''Spurgeon's Last Sensation,'' and there are a 
couple of dozen gentlemen (and rather more ladies) who 
would previously produce the thing with startling 
accuracy. It is almost a matter of calculation. Every 
day a certain number of ideas float in the intellectual 
atmosphere of London, much as the particles of soot float 
in its physical atmosphere ; and it is impossible to mingle 
in any set or clique without being impregnated with 
those ideas. A man must be very original to throw off 
the influences of a mighty metropolis. But this rapid, 
changeful, brilliant, mental tournament is not the real war 
of brain. These marvellously clever articles do not belong 
to the men who write them ; they are the work of the 
whole City. The journalist is scarcely less a machine 
than the pen which he uses ; he catches the caprice of the 
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hour, and sets it down- in the stereotyped style of th6 
leading papers. Well thought Lavengro that to have 
translated Welsh ballads and cronied with Bomany Chals 
was no preparation for work like this. But will it not 
enable a man to do better work ? The motto of London 
literary life might well be Burke's famous ejaculation, 
" What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !" 

Almost a century ago there was born a man who, with 
scarce any means of support, resolved that his whole 
life should be given to writing poetry. He had not 
the art of writing popular verse. He utterly despised 
the fashionable style of the day. He avoided cities, and 
passed his years by the shores of the northern lakes 
which he loved. He was neither brilliant, nor humorous, 
nor satirical His manners were rough and reserved ; he 
cared for the society of none but friends. In his long 
and tranquil life he revolutionised the poetry of England. 
Although he possessed no special subtleties of music or 
felicities of style, he threw over all that he touched 

<< The light that never was on sea or land." 

Had William Wordsworth written nothing but the simple 
ballad entitled The Two April Mornings, his name would 
have endured as long as our language. He tells how old 
Matthew, the village schoolmaster, met by the grave of 
his little daughter a girl as young and beautiful as her 
whom he had lost : — 

" No fountain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 
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There came from me a sigh of pain, 

Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked again, 

And did not toiah her mine," 

Poetry has nothing to excel the simple pathos of this 
last line. Whence did Wordsworth, who lacked many 
of the higher poetic gifts, obtain such power over the 
minds of men ? The answer is simple. He was true to 
himself and to nature. Even as he wrote of the good 
Lord Clififord :— 

'* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and riUs, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.'' 

The false, factitious life of cities would have rendered him 
powerless. Matthew Arnold, writing of Arthur Clough, 
who was more completely Wordsworth's disciple than 
almost any man of his day, observes that '* in the satur- 
nalia of ignoble personal passions, of which the struggle 
for literary success, in old and crowded copomunities, 
offers so sad a spectacle, he never mingled. He had not 
yet traduced his Mends, nor flattered his enemies, nor 
disparaged what he admired, nor praised what he despised. 
Those who knew him well had the conviction that, even 
with time, these literary arts would never be his." 

These literary arts I These are bitter words, yet dare 
we not call them untrue. Too often have such arts been 
literary. Too much is there of envy and jealousy among 
those who are called " literary men." To pursue literature 
for its own sake is a rare achievement. Milton wrote in 
stately verse of 

" That last infirmity of noble minds ;" 
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but it is the first infirmity of ignoble minds which con- 
stitutes the worst weakness of modem literature. At the 
same time^ the matter must not be put too strongly. 
There are many men, even within personal knowledge of 
the present writer, who deserve every word of praise 
which Arnold gave to ClougL And separation of society 
into cliques is highly provocative of misunderstanding 
and controversy. The author of this essay was for years 
in the habit of '' pitching into " a literary gentleman of 
some eminence. He imagined that there was good reason 
for this proceeding. He expended upon him much good- 
humoured satire, not of the strongest, both in prose and 
rhyme. Time passed on, and the twain were brought, by 
spontaneous courtesy of (shall I say ?) the victim, into 
literary connection. They dined together, the satirist 
being guest. To his surprise, he discovered that he had 
been entirely wrong &om the commencement; that his 
sarcasms, whether cutting or blunt, were quite without 
foundation ; and that his entertainer was one of the best 
fellows that ever breathed. What a predicament to be 
in! How extremely fortimate that the works of the 
present writer are not likely to be immortal ! But the 
memory of that dinner, with all its pleasant chaff, is 
immortal Let us hope the same for the friendship which 
resulted. 

Artists are Bohemian of necessity. We encounter 
them everywhere. They turn up on the summits of 
mountains and in the beds of rivers. Surely theirs is a 
pleasant craft. Worse occupation may be imagined than 
to pass the hot days of autumn sketching in Wales, or 
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Scotland, or Devon. Who would not envy their gay 
breakfasts, their long day's work amid scenery the most 
exquisite, their flirtations with pretty peasants and bar- 
maids (artists are terrible fellows to flirt), and their joyous 
dinners when twilight drives them home to their inn? 
Inexhaustible their nightly colloquies over meerschaum 
and cigar ; innumerable their references to the eloquent 
paradoxes of EusMn. The most resolute artistic vagrant 
of whom there is recent record is Mr. Hamerton. De- 
termined thoroughly to explore the Highlands, he caused 
to be built a wonderful house upon wheels, with windows 
of plate-glass and innumerable other conveniences. In- 
dependent of hostelries, taking with him a good supply 
of eatables, he amazed the aborigines by his mode of life. 
They had seen Oxford and Cambridge reading-parties, 
not without excusable wonder; they had encountered 
eccentric English traveUers of many kinds ; but a solitary 
gentleman, Uving in a van, and managing everything for 
himseK, was a novelty and a perplexity. By and by our 
Bohemian took a servant, whom he called Thursday, and 
with whom he made an amicable agreement that he should 
give him a thrashing whenever he talked bad English. 
Mr. Hamerton's next step was to contrive a raft, floated 
by tubes, with which he voyaged over the Scottish lakes, 
pitching his tent on lonely islands, and catching the wild 
and changeful beauties of that sublime scenery at all 
hours of the day and night. A delightful occupation ! 
Had he travelled thus in the time of Christopher North, 
and met that veteran athlete in any of his favourite 
haunts, Mr. Hamerton would have found immortality 
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in the Nodes Ambrosiance. As it is, he has done 
his best to immortalise himself The art -criticism of 
his charming volumes is very good; but I prefer the 
adventure. 

They are Bohemians, those members of the Alpine 
Club, who scale every year peaks more perilous, and 
amaze the mountaineers of Switzerland by their daring. 
There is my friend 0.; when I meet that easy-going 
young gentleman in London, I wonder where he conceals 
his powers of endurance. For years had his excellence 
at a brief or a leader, a lobster-salad or a bowl of punch, 
been known to his admiring friends ; but they were all 
amazed when he first attained renown among the moun- 
tains. Now, he floors an Alp every season, and thinks 
nothing of it. It has been said a great many times, that 
one man can never thoroughly know another man ; and 
when a quiet Londoner suddenly becomes a leader of 
Alpine Bohemians, the thing is curiously illustrated. It 
would not have been more astonishing if Mr. Millais had 
taken to teach mathematics, or Professor De Morgan to 
sing at the Monday Popular Concerts. 

They are Bohemians, too, those University men who 
devote their Long Vacations to what are called reading- 
parties. Ah, this is the joyous Bohemianism of youth ! 
How deliciously it is described in one of the freshest and 
most original poems in the language, the late Mr. Clough's 
Long-Vacation PastoraU With Homeric simplicity and 
vividness, although in hexameters anything but Homeric, 
the Fellow of Oriel tells us what manner of life he and 
his pupils lived in the Highlands : — 
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'* Breakfast at eight, and now, for the brief September daylight, 
Luncheon at two, and dinner at seven, or even later; 
Five full hours between for the loch and the glen and the mountain, — 
So in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets, 
So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam." 

To all who desire to know the healthiest and most 
poetic aspect of Oxford life, Mr. Clough's pastoral should 
be welcome. Mr. Tennyson writes very charming poems, 
which he calls idyls, but which are no more idyls than 
they are dramas ; Mr. Clough's poem is an idyl such as 
Theocritus might himself have written had he been 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 

The gipsy^ most absolute of all Bohemians, seems to be 
decaying from the land. A few haunt Norwood still, for 
the sake of their ancient connection therewith ; and it is 
not long since a black-haired hag insisted on informing 
me that I should eat my bread in many parishes, and 
die out of debt. On Wimbledon Common their huts 
are sometimes to be seen. But in remote country places 
they seem scarcer ; and it is rare now to come upon the 
wei-known eacar^ptnent in a quiet green lane, ^th the 
men asleep on the hedgesides, and the women mending 
their rags and cooking the dinner — ^hedgehog, perchance, 
or squirrel mixing in the caldron with fowls and pork. 
If I knew Jasper Petulengro's whereabout, I would cer- 
tainly inquire of him the reason of this. Are the Eomany 
race decaying or emigrating ? They spring up in marvel- 
lous numbers on a Derby-day, even as do roughs at a 
prize-fight or an execution ; but in ordinary times we see 
less of the vagrant nation. Have the spirit-rappers put 
their prophetic noses out of joint ? Has the portentous 
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appearance of Home sent them back to the land whence 
first they came ? 

The Bohemian by necessity — ^the unlucky "tramp" — 
is, on the other hand, more frequently encountered. 
Chancing to live on the great highway whose chief occu- 
pation was destroyed by the Great Western Eailway, I 
see multitudes of them. Trade is bad just now ; and the 
poor fellows, journeymen of various classes, and some- 
times agricultural labourers, plod wearily along the road, 
hoping in the next town or village to find work. It 
matters little to them in which direction they travel, 
toward or away from London. You may know them by 
the weary limp which they all have, the result of long 
walks to men unaccustomed to walking. Seldom can 
they afford to enter a public-house; but very often, 
where some pleasant patch of green lines the high- 
way, you may see them enjoying the sole consolation of 
wretchedness, — that divine sleep which, as Sancho Panza 
observed, wraps a man round like a cloak. Often, too, 
while the man sleeps, his poor wife sits and watches him ; 
whether they have more endurance or are more anxious, 
the female tramps seem seldom able to join in these road- 
side siestas. They watch their over-wearied husbands 
with patient, loving eyes, while the imseen cuckoo calls 
afar off, and the untiring lark, 

'* Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought/' 

fills ether with his song. And at intervals stylish car- 
riages roll by, and ladies and gentlemen on horseback 
pass ; and as two o'clock strikes, the luncheon-bell rings 
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at my lord's house among those stately beech- woods that 
slope to the Thames and fietde into the remote horizon. 
But the tramp, travel-soUed and weary, sleeps on God's 
turf and in God's sunshine, dreaming, perhaps, of days 
when he was happy, — ^when he was a workman in full 
employ, and made prosperous love to the pretty lass 
whom he married. And she, old before her time, haggard 
with work and want, watches him with tearless eyes, and 
silently hopes that some good Christian may give them a 
copper before evening, that they may allay the pangs of 
hunger. 

Enough. We have travelled through Bohemia Proper 
and Bohemia Improper. We have encountered those who 
have deliberately chosen misery as their comrade, and 
those who are obliged to accept it as their tyrant Both 
classes might occasionally echo Henry Murger's bitter 
remark : " La Providence a trop de hesogne auprh des petits 
oiseaiix"^ 



^ At the time this was written, Mortimer Collins was perhaps a 
thorough Bohemian. He gained at the time the title of the King of 
Bohemia. After he retired to his Berkshire cottage he still retained 
his nnconventional habits, but his Bohemianism was then of the 
country and not of the town, and the cynicism which caused him to 
echo Henri Murger*s remark entirely disappeared. — F. C. 
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You cannot separate man from the world in which he 
lives ; cannot imagine him severed from his ^ accidentals." 
Whose highest flights of fancy can conceive a disembodied 
spirit ? Even ghosts must be visible to be appreciated. 
Hamlet's father revisited the glimpses of the moon in 
his habit as he lived, and walked the windy battlements 
of Elsinore in the very armour which he had worn 
in his mortality when at war with Norway. And in 
no ghost story which I have ever heard does the appa- 
rition come without costume ; even if the spectral pheno- 
menon is invisible, there is a rustle of silken attire, 
or a tapping of high-heeled boots, or a clatter of chain- 
armour. 

Similarly, there is a tendency to connect a man with 
the country in which he dwelt, and which influenced his 
character and career. No one is influenced by the scenes 
which surround him. What island but Corsica, the home 
of romance and revenge and adventure, could have given 
the world Napoleon Bonaparte ? Where, but in the very 
omphalos of England, could a Shakespeare or a Landot 
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have been born and bred ? What, save a London birth 
and education, could have made Charles Lamb our choicest 
essayist ? Who can read a page of Mr. Tennyson without 
perceiving that he began life in a flat country ? I have 
seen in my time all sorts of maps, which the enterprising 
publishers of Charing Cross originate ; allow me to offer 
them a new idea Why not a biological map— a map in 
which every county, and each district of each county, 
shall be coloured according to the men who have been its 
actual or adopted children ? For, observe, it is not always 
the place in which a man is born that gives the tone to 
his life. I begin, for example, with Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge ; he was a baby in Devon, a schoolboy in London, a 
pantisocratic enthusiast in Somerset, a great poet in Lake- 
land, a rather visionary philosopher at Highgate. His 
slight foreign adventures I admit as unimportant; nor 
need I recall the details of his brief career as a cavalry 
private. But, while Devon gave him his normal power, 
it was in the romantic region of the Lakes that he reached 
the perfection of his art. Everywhere have I followed 
his footsteps, and have thereby reached the conviction 
that among the Lakes was his natural home. 

But when he was a young fellow of twenty-six, and had 
just begun to sow his wild-oats, he was living at Nether 
Stowey, in Somerset. It is a pretty village enough, a few 
miles from what the Somerset folk flatter themselves is 
the sea, namely, the muddy Severn estuary known as 
the Bristol Channel I think the mud along that coast 
is something perfectly unnatural. If you go down to 
one of the watering-places beloved by Bristol people — 
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Clevedon or Weston, to wit — ^with the expectation of a 
Brighton or Scarborough seascape, how I admire your 
inevitable disappointment ! Instead of seeing 

'* The wild white hones play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray," 

while a merry wind that has travelled over leagues of 
foam plays tricks with your apparel, you are face to face 
(at low water) with countless acres of mud, through which 
travels a thread of wat^r looking like the Fleet Ditch, all 
that remains of the famous river Severn. When living 
down in this dull vicinage — ^really dull, for though the 
scenery is often rich, it is void of variety — Coleridge made 
up his mind to be a Unitarian minister. There is perhaps 
a recondite connection between flat scenery and Unitari- 
anism. Any way, the pulpit of the disciples of Socinus 
was at that time the poet's great ambition ; and in search 
of a cure of souls he made his way to Shrewsbury to 
preach. Here is that same river Severn, many a mile 
nearer its source, a clear and beautiful and rapid stream, 
undreaming of the mud in which its glory is doomed to 
expire. A quaint old town is Shrewsbury, and they show 
you Glendower's Oak to this day ; it is an ancient tree, 
which grows green every spring, though its trunk is com- 
pletely hollow. To the summit of this oak, says the 
legend, Owen Glendower climbed when the famous battle 
of Shrewsbury had begun, that very battle wherein Jack 
Falstafif fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. The 
tradition is, that Glendower ascended the tree in order to 
judge how the battle was likely to go before he decided 
whether or not to join his allies. His inspection was 
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unfavourable, and the Welshman discreetly drew off his 
forces. 

A curious glimpse of Coleridge in his early days is 
afforded by Hazlitt, who made his acquaintance at 
Shrewsbury. Hazlitt's father was a Unitarian minister 
living at Wem, ten miles from the capital of Salop. 
Toung Hazlitt, in his twentieth year, was naturally 
atti-acted by the fame of this marvellous young preacher, 
who uttered with magical eloquence things unintelligible ; 
so, on a Sunday morning in January 1798, he rose before 
daybreak, and walked ten muddy miles to hear Coleridge 
preach. " Did you ever hear me preach ?" asked Coleridge 
of Lamb many a year later. "I never heard you do 
anything else," was the reply. This particular sermon 
intoxicated Hazlitt, who at once became Coleridge's 
admirer. His description of the great poet, as he seemed 
in his youth, is worth quotation. "His forehead was 
broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with large pro- 
jecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them like 
a sea with darkened lustre. ' A certain tender bloom his 
face overspread ' — a purple tinge as we see it in the pale 
thoughtful complexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, 
Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptu- 
ous, open, eloquent ; his chin good-humoured and round ; 
but his nose — ^the rudder of the face, the index of the 
will — was small, feeble, nothing ; like what he has done." 
I may here remark, that the tendency to represent Cole- 
ridge as having done nothing is a symptom of that serene 
and supercilious ignorance which is often observable in 
second-class men who have to estimate their superiors. 
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Mr. Carlyle has made the same marvellous blunder. It 
is aa if a turnip-field were to brag over its superiority to 
a rose of Provence. What says Ben Jonson ? 

" It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it faU and die that night : 
It was the plant and flower of light.'' 

Coleridge did nothing, forsooth ! as Mr. Gladstone might 
say. Why, he wrote Christabel; but for which we should 
never have had the two series of poems which begin with 
Scott's Minstrel and Byron's Oiaour. As to his philo- 
sophy — But I will not deal with these vexed questions. 
Let me forgive Hazlitt his splenetic attack upon his 
mightier Mend, and walk with him from Shrewsbury to 
Nether Stowey, in Somerset. 

For Somerset was then Coleridge's country; and he 
invited his young admirer to come and see him there, 
oflfering to walk half-way to meet him. You see there 
were no railways in 1798 ; nor do I expect that the mail- 
coach service w£is quite as perfect as I remember it in my 
school-days. Was the old-fashioned stage- wagon extinct ? 
Mr. Timbs or Mr. Thornbury would know. However, 
young men could walk — ^young poets and essayists 
especially ; and William Hazlitt thought nothing of 
walking from Shropshire to Somersetshire, considerably 
more than a hundred miles as the crow flies ; and he 
would have to fly across the Bristol Channel, just above 
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the Steep and Flat Holmes. Hazlitt made his way first 
to Worcester — ^pleasant city in a pleasant vicinage — 
thence to Upton-on-Sevem, where he thought of Tom 
Jones and the adventure of the mufif ; thence to Tewkes- 
bury, where he took his ease at his inn, sitting up all 
night to read Paul and Virginia, On this silly senti- 
mental story he records a remark of Coleridge's — ^that 
nothing could show the gross indelicacy of French 
manners and the entire corruption of their imagination 
more strongly than the behaviour of the heroine in the 
last fatal scene, when she turns away from a man on 
board the sinking vessel, who offers to swim ashore with 
her, because he has stripped himself to swim. St.-Pierre, 
if I remember aright — it is quite thirty years since I read 
Paul and Virginia — ^praises the little fool's modesty. 
WeU said Swift that a nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

Hazlitt's further account of his journey is meagre ; but 
we can follow him in imagination, swinging gaily along 
the roads, with happy expectation of sojourn with a poet 
at the end of his travel. He passed through Gloucester ; 
stopped perchance at Mr. Phillpotts' excellent inn ; may 
have seen the late Bishop of Exeter (last hope of the 
Church, my orthodox journals tell me) playing marbles 
with some other little schoolboy of Gloucester, also in his 
^ first decade. The wayfarer was eager to reach his bourne, 
for he found himself two days before his time, and passed 
them in the unhappy little town of Bridgewater (properly 
Burgh Walter), since famous for having tempted a great 
historian to authorise bribery. 

Somerset is not a picturesque county until you get 

VOL. IL H 
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upon Exmoor ; but Nether Stowey is one of its pleasantest 
villages. A few miles away Wordsworth was staying at 
Alfoxton House, and the two poets were doing some of 
the most important work they ever did. Coleridge was 
writing The Ancient Mariner^ and Wordsworth Peter Bell. 
The latter poet had in those days a touch of humour, grim 
and grotesque, somewhat in Callot's manner. Why, 
why did his friends advise him to expunge from Peter 
Bell that immortal stanza, superior to almost anything in 
Dante, which described 

*' a party in a parlour, 
Crammed as they in life were crammed, 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you could plainly see, 
AU silent, and aU damned"? 

Although Hunter's Combe and the Seven Wells are 
valleys worthy of Devon, yet Coleridge carried his young 
friend away across the border into his own county. There 
the coast grows wilder, and the air brighter and more 
stimulant, and the Channel sea of a purer blue. After 
a long day's march — ^their feet keeping time to the rhythm 
of Coleridge's talk, — ^they reached Lynton at midnight 
But even at midnight the hospitality of Devon was not 
wanting ; and they got an excellent supply of bacon and 
eggs. What they drank therewith is not noted : I hope 
it was sound Devonshire cider. A still cider of Devon, 
liqueured and bottled, would beat Clicquot and Eoederer 
out of the field. Hazlitt saw the Valley of Eocks, 
and apparently did not think much of it. In fact, his 
recollections are seldom of the true poetic form. He 
remembers the excellent tea and toast, eggs and honey. 
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which he got for breakfast at the Lynton inn ; and these 
are excellent things to remember. But you would think 
the Valley of Eocks — a scene which looks as if the very 
skeleton of the world were at that point revealed — would 
have struck the slowest imagination. However, Hazlitt 
was born to be a critic, and we must therefore forgive 
him. The (critic is the eunuch of literature. 

I pass from the country of Coleridge's youth to that 
country whereof he was the poetic conqueror. He 
revealed Lakeland to the modem world. It was not 
unknown to the ancients : maidens of the mere were the 
darlings of old romance ; and when I dwelt by Eden, I 
learnt of a surety that it was the very river which Arthur^s 
father had vainly attempted to turn from its course. 

" Let Uther Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden shall run where Eden ran.'' 

Although Wordsworth and Southey both dwelt amid the 
Lakes, and the former did much to make that region his 
own, it is with Coleridge, above all poets, that we connect 
their beauty. Certainly Professor Wilson celebrated 
Windermere in wondrous periods of perfect yet perishable 
prose ; but the Professor, though he loved the Lakes with 
an infinite love, was not quite a poet. All that he has 
written of his beloved vicinage does not equal Cole- 
ridge's :— 

" In Langdale Pike and Witch's Lair, 
And Dungeon Ghyll, so foully rent 
With ropes of rock and bells of air, 
Three sinful sextons' ghosts are pent ; 
Who all give back, one after t'other, 
The death-note to their living brother. 
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And oft too, by the knell offended, 
Just as their one ! tvoo I three ! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale.'' 

It was in the year 1848 that I first made acquaint- 
ance with Coleridge's country. Fourteen years had the 
great poet been dead. But I met Wordsworth — Virgilium 
.tantum vidi, Henry Crabb Eobinson was with him at 
the time. Less than two years had passed when the great 
poet died; and the recollection of those brief hours in 
his presence will never pass from me so long as my 
memory endures. I remember the sacred splendour, the 
lambent light of his eyes beneath overhangiDg brows ; I 
remember the boyish delight wherewith, in his sixteenth 
lustrum, the old poet welcomed a boyish admirer; I 
remember his showing me his favourite views, his favourite 
laurel-trees, all planted from slips taken by his own hand 
from those which Petrarch set around Virgil's tomb; I 
remember how sorrowful he seemed at the thought 
that after his death Rydal Mount might be occupied by 
those who would not recognise the name of Wordsworth. 
Lighter things I remember. Among them, that I myself 
should have some difficulty in obtaining poetic repute, 
seeing that my name had been made illustrious by the 
author of certain odes which are among the most beautiful 
in the language. Also the great poet's critical judgments 
on Southey and Macaulay. Southey, he thought, had 
written one tolerable poem, that on the holly-tree ; and 
even in that there was a blemish in the very first line. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome should have been 
called Lays of Modem Athens; they were utterly untrue, 
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both in character and costume ; they were Scotch, not 
Boman. 

Ah, full well do I love Coleridge's country, the region 
of the Lakes ! Nowhere in the world, I think, is such 
perfection of beauty enclosed within such narrow limits. 
Marvellous are its varieties. The right way to enter it in 
the old coaching days was to cross the sands of More- 
cambe Bay at low-vater, and take a conveyance from 
Ulverstone to Newby Bridge, whence a gay little lake 
steamer would take you up Windermere. But now there 
is a railway across those sands ; and the traveller no 
longer sees the moving groups of pilgrims walking briskly 
over the almost level space which the sea wiU soon 
reclaim, and obliged to wade where some river or stream 
makes a channel in the roadway. Where the Kent and 
the Leven made their way over the sands the buxom 
peasant-girls were wont to wade, high-kilted and inno- 
cently unconscious. All that the railway has destroyed, 
no doubt. The journey had in those days the piquancy 
of peril, for the incoming tide rushes up those slightly 
sloping sands faster than a horse can gallop, and many a 
luckless traveller has been caught by the wave ; but now 
you are only too safe. Mr. Bright says a man is safer in 
a first-class railway carriage than anywhere else in the 
world — ^^safer than in the House of Commons, or even at 
church. So some of the temptations to take the Ulverstone 
route to Windermere have passed away. 

Between 

" Winding Winandermere, the river-lake," 

and the Bed Tarn on Helvellyn, how wide the difference ! 
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The sinuous stream, twelve miles long, alive from south 
to north with yachts and steamers, with many beautiful 
islands resting on its waters, with superb mansions on its 
marge, and a ferry crossing it just before you reach Bow- 
ness, is in strange contrast with the lonely Eed Tarn, more 
than 2000 feet high on the giant shoulder of Helvellyn, 
mysterious beneath a sombre precipice ; and between the 
two extremes there are infinite graijations. I cannot go 
through the gamut of meres. Sometimes the memory of 
wild and stormy Wastwater haunts me ; sometimes a 
thought of placid Grasmere, round which I have walked, 
listening to Wordsworth's pregnant converse, in days 
ere I deigned to write mere prose. Ah, that was a 
magical time ! — but I was unconscious of its delight. 
Wordsworth sleeps in the shadow of Grasmere Church ; 
and I no longer can sing, as I sang in happy 
youth : — 

*' Dream, dream, heart of my own love ! 

Sweet is the breath of the odorous South ; 
Sweet is the island we sail to alone, love ; 
Sweet is a kiss of thy ruddy young mouth." 

The most beautiful village in the world, to my think- 
ing, is Troutbeck, on the east, above Windermere. Its 
quaint old cottages, in their yew-shaded courtyards, are 
without parallel elsewhere. Still the beck flows down to 
Windermere; still, I hope, it is alive with trout. But 
does the inn of The Mortal Man still oflTer hospitality to 
the wayfarer — mutton-ham and oatmeal-cake and home- 
brewed ale ? Many a time did Coleridge, I feel certain, 
take his ease at that inn. The lines which were written 
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on its signboard (I hope time has not effaced them) might 
have come from the humorous pen that produced The 
DemVs Walk: — 

" mortal man, who livest by bread, 
Why is thy nose so very red ? 
siUy wight, with cheeks so pale. 
It comes by drinking Troutbeck ale." 

People seldom visit Lakeland in winter; but they 
should, to see Hdvellyn and Skiddaw shrouded by 
snow, to see the waterfalls, swollen to torrents, struggling 
against the frost which solidifies the mist of their pools, 
and snatches from the descending stream icicles like 
colossal stalactites. That battle between the falling 
force and the restraining frost is worth travel to see ; 
and the fantastic forms into which the water is tortured 
as it grows into crystals are quite beyond imagination or 
description. 

After all. Dreamland, and not Lakeland, was Coleridge's 
true country. Well did he deserve those additional 
stanzas which Wordsworth wrote concerning him in the 
margin of The Castle of Indolence : — 

" A noticeable man with large grey eyes. 
And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be ; 
Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear 
Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 
Profound his forehead was, though not severe.'^ 

In that somnolent realm, delightfully pictured by Thom- 
son, that land of " dreams that wave before the half-shut 
eye," Coleridge has a place of his own. Whoever has 
followed Christabel into the moonlit woodland, or the 
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ancient mariner across the solitary sea where he killed 
the albatross, or has seen that stately pleasure-dome 
which Kubla Khan decreed in Xanadu — - 

" Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Throagh caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea/' — 

will recognise in Coleridge the most divine of dreamers. 
Yes, though I have traced him in terrene regions, which 
he has royally made his own, yet do I repeat what I said, 
that Dreamland was Coleridge's country. 



I 
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Waltek Savage Landok is of all modern English 
poets the one least read by the public, the one whom 
the fewest impostors care even to pretend they have 
read. The reasons for this are twain : he achieved 
a literary position so many years ago, that the new 
generation have never known him ; and his poetry has 
not at any time been the fashion, its austere simplicity 
rendering it unintelligible to the mass of men. He 
himself has aptly compared it to the wood of the olive- 
tree, which is known when it burns by the purity of its 
flame and the paucity of its ashes. Wordsworth and 
Shelley, Byron and Tennyson, have all been the fashion ; 
and it is noticeable that, when this is the case with a poet, 
the vices and weaknesses of his style are what men 
admire and imitate. Herein poetry is like dress : its 
eccentricities are caught and aggravated, just as feminine 
folk exaggerate the chignons and paniers, the fluttering 
falbalas, of some imperial or illustrious lady. Lander's 
muse was dressed like the huntress Artemis, when, with 
succinct apparel and quiver on ivory shoulder, she goes 
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forth to chase the flying deer. He has no tricks of style, 
no superfluities of epithet ; his thoughts are cut like gems. 
Hence he can be no leader of poetic fashion ; for the 
feeble herd of imitators see nothing in him to imitate. 

Warwick was Lander's country of birth. That central 
shire, the omphalos of England, possesses Landor as well 
as Shakespeare. Both are great masters of character, 
though Landor has shown his power chiefly in prose. 
His Imaginary Conversations are absolutely unique in 
their way, and betray an insight into the characters of 
men which no writer except Shakespeare has surpassed. 
These marvellous productions, sparingly read at present, 
will certainly outlive most of the imaginative literature 
of our time. To read them is like entering the stately 
halls and magical gardens of Alcinous, in the company 
of the lovely Nausicaa. The genius which enables 
Landor to comprehend and depict the characters of past 
history is so amazing, that we are apt to forget the 
splendid scholarship on which it is based. 

Warwickshire, with its classic Avon, its historic 
castles, its mighty oaks of Arden, under which one 
imagines Eosalind to have wandered in doublet and hose, 
is a worthy birthplace for a thoroughly English poet; 
and, with all his scholarship, thoroughly English Landor 
was. He writes our language, in both prose and verse, 
with a strength and purity unrivalled in the present 
century. Swift does not surpass him in the one, or 
Suckling in the other. Eugby was his school, where still 
the traditions linger of his victory over an exasperated 
guardian of the stream, whom he entangled in a net 
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designed for other prey ; but it was a Rugby of 
rougher type than the school which Arnold has im- 
pregnated with sweetness and Temple with light. Those 
famous pedagogues would have been sorely perplexed 
by such a young Titan as the boy Landor. When I 
read Mr. Matthew Arnold's Empedocles on JStna, and 
compare it with Lander's noble idyl which describes 
the death of Homer on a mountain-peak in Ithaca, I 
am compelled to decide that, if we have gained some- 
thing through what is called the "modern spirit," we 
have lost more. The foremost thinkers of this time 
are very like Empedocles : they are perplexed by the 
problems of life, and wearied by its vanity ; they weep 
themselves away to nothing, like the singer of In 
Memoriam, or fight with shadows, like the author of 
Lothair. Landor had no sympathy with such writers, 
and could not understand their sorrows and diflBculties. 
He saw life as Homer and as Shakespeare saw it ; he 
looked on death and its accompanying mysteries with 
eyes untroubled, like the heroes of old. He had not 
the "modern spirit." I think he was better without 
it. He had not "sweetness and light," in the sense 
of Mr. Arnold's formula; but he knew the passion of 
love, and he saw the whole of life with the clear gaze 
of a great poet. When certain morbid and maudlin 
fashions of thought now prevalent have passed away, it 
will be seen that Landor was of nobler mould than many 
of his contemporaries. 

Headers of Lander's life (an unintelligent example of 
biography) are aware that one of his caprices was to 
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become the proprietor of a Welsh estate, the Lanthony 
Abbey property, just now notorious as the last retreat of 
the enthusiastic Father Ignatius. But Wales was never 
his country. Had he been in the place of Harold or of 
Edward i., there would be no Welshmen in this island 
now. The intractable character of the modern Briton was 
as antipathetic to Landor as that of the Guernsey people 
was to Sir William Napier. What could he do among 
Welshmen, whose heart was with the Greeks of old — 

''Race autocratical, autochthon race" — 

with Helen by Eurotas, with Ulysses in his wanderings, 
with Pericles learning love and wisdom in Astu from the 
beautiful lips of Aspasia? The best Englishmen have 
much of the old Greek in them — Gladstone and the late 
Lord Derby, to wit ; and Landor, who was of this type, 
found that Welsh and barbarian were synonymous terms. 
Greece was the country of his soul. When I open the 
Hellenics (Moxon, 1847), it seems to me as if I beheld the 
sapphire sea which from time immemorial has laughed 
around the sprinkled isles— as if white marble temples 
gleamed amid their woods of the grey-green olive. There 
is none of the " distilled thought in distilled words " 
which is found when most modern poets deal with a 
Greek theme, but the pure simplicity which is natural to 
the subject — a simplicity which makes Lander's English 
resemble 

" The large utterance of the early gods." 

He knew Troy town better than Tennyson, better than 
Dante Bossetti ; he saw (Enone upon Ida, and Laertes 
pining in Ithaca for his son, and Helen stately amid the 
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burning city, waiting to return to Sparta and Hermione ;. 
he saw that mystic unapproachable island where Achilles 
to this day holds festival with the daughter of Leda. 
Yes, Greece was Landor's country. 

So likewise was Italy ; and in this the more that he 
dwelt at Florence, where indeed he died. Of Italian free- 
dom he was the unshaken prophet ; and hot was his 
indignation against England for that masterly policy of 
non-intervention which poets despise, but which is dear 
to the Stock Exchange. Thus we hear him cry : — 

" Thou recreant slave 
That sittest afar ofif and helpest not, 
O thou degenerate Albion ! with what shame 
Do I survey thee, pushing forth the sponge 
At thy spear's length, in mockery at the thirst 
Of holy Freedom in his agony. 
And prompt and keen to pierce the wounded side ! " 

By the way, the Hellenics were dedicated to Pope Pius ix., 
who was then supposed to be quite an advanced Liberal. 
" There was a time," wrote the poet in his enthusiasm, 
" when the cultivators of literature were permitted and 
expected to bring the fruit of their labour to the Vatican. 
Not only was incense welcome there, but even the humblest 
produce of the poorest soil : — 

Verbenam, pueri, ponite thuraque. 

If those better days are returning, without what was bad 
or exceptionable in them, the glory is due entirely to 
your Holiness. You have restored to Italy hope and 
happiness ; to the rest of the world hope only. But a 
single word from your prophetic lips, a single motion of 
your earth-embracing arm, will overturn the firmest seats 
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of iniquity and oppression. The word must be spoken : 
the arm must wave." Never a wave, as Artemus Ward 
might have said : listen to the poet's opinion of the Pope 
a decade later, in Dry Sticks (Nichol, 1858) : — 

" I do believe a drop of water 
May save us from the fire herea'ter : 
I do believe a crumb of bread, 
O'er which the priest his prayer hath said. 
May be the richest flesh and blood. . . . 
I would believe too, if I could, 
Pius*s word is worth a crumb 
Or drop : but here |iwe strikes me dumb.*' 

Poets, you see, are not always prophets. I wish Landor 
were alive now to tell us what he thinks of the situation. 
He would be ninety-seven ; and I think all good poets 
ought to live to a hundred at least ; the poetasters should 
be put to death in their teens. But Landor's muse was 
sometimes curiously keen in foresight. Now that the 
hammer of Thor has crushed the brilliant legions of 
France, these verses of seven years ago are remarkable, 
though the Prussians have falsified the last couplet : — 

" Did ever wily France lie still, 
Unsatisfied her ravenous will ? 
Satisfied one brief hour, the next 
Again she springs, and seems perplexed 
What else to lay her hands upon, 
From Arctic to Antarctic zone. 
And now she says aloud, The Rhine, 
With aU on tJie left hand, is mine ; 
Proving it must be so because 
Her sword thrust down his throat her laws. 
Thus, if you catch a thief and tear 
From him the stolen goods, Beware / 
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Cries hey/ait accompli! let go. 
He swears and shakes his fist. 

Just so 
Says France to Europe ; Europe hears, 
Trembles, and staggers, and forbears/' 

However, that is all changed ; and a Prussian Chancellor 
has outdone the Grand Monarqiie. '' Litat, c'est mot,'' 
said the king. " Europe, c'est nous*' says Bismarck. 

Landor knew Badinguet personally. I cannot refrain 
from quoting a curious record of this : — 

" Pleased was I when you told me how, 
In hat that buffeted the brow 
And mason s loose habiliment, 
With masons through Ham's gate you went : 
Heartily glad was I to see 
A prisoner, though a prince, set free. 
* Prince ! ' said I, * you Ve escaped two worst 
Of evils.' 

* I have known a first,' 
Said you ; * but that is only one — 
Tell me the other.' 

* 'Tis a throne.' 
I could not add what now I might — 
It keejis the worthy out of sight, 
Nor lets the sitter sit upright." 

In this surely there is a touch of the true prophetic strain. 
It has been a hard matter now for many decades for any 
man to sit upright upon the throne of France. 

Though Landor loved the city of the violet crown, loved 
also the city named of flowers and hallowed by strange 
supremacies of genius, yet his heartiest passion was for 
England. Bath delighted him more than Florence ; and 
he could dream of Troy and of Athens at EestormeL That 
musical name, my reader, means, in some old forgotten 
tongue^ the Place of Assembly for Battle ; and the ruined 
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castle, built on the site of something infinitely older by 
Eichard King of the Romans, looks over Fowey river 
where it winds through woods by the immemorial town 
of LostwithieL Suppose you are at Plymouth, a town 
worth a visit, now that you can't get to Paris : — 

" There *8 Liverpool, fastest of places ; 

There 'a Manchester, busy and grim ; 
There 's Birmingham, town of black faces ; 

There *s Bath, a quaint city of whim ; 
On the sea there 's voluptuous Brighton ; 

Steep Lincoln is stately, though dim, — 
But this rhymer they none of them frighten : 

He prefers the good town on the Flym." 

Well, from Plymouth take a ticket to Lostwithiel ; cross 
Bruners miraculous bridge over the Tamar, which proves 
that the engineer is more puissant than any sorcerer; 
think of Athelstan the Magnificent as you pass St. Ger- 
mans, whose aged church with two towers was once the 
seat of a bishopric ; weep a tear or two at Liskeard for 
the sad fate of the Cheesewring. You will see Eestormel 
Castle at the top of the hill above Lostwithiel ; and if 
the memory of Landor does not suffice to draw you thither, 
perhaps it wuU be enough to say that, when the Queen 
visited it many years ago, she lost her shoe in the mud. 
The royal reminiscence may suit those who don't care 
about poets. Thus writes Landor of his beloved resort : — 

** Summer is come, and must I never see 
Through its dense leaves, Restormel, aught of thee ? 
Never the time-defying castle- wall. 
The fragile bridge, the sparkling waterfall ? 
Ah, there are other sights, how far more dear 
Than castle, bridge, or river swift and clear, 
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Or that green meadow, or that dim retreat 

Under the oaks, or that broad garden-seat, 

Where thoughts were many and where words were few. . . . 

Must I, Bestormel, bid all these adieu ? 

Above the river's ever restless flow 

I hear one soothing voice ; it whispers, No,^* 

But I think, of all places wherein he dwelt, Landor 
loved Bath the best. And there certainly is a curious 
charm about that city of hot waters. It is a city of 
crescents — of surrounding hills that perpetually tempt 
you forth in search of ozone — of quaint people, odd man- 
ners, piquant coteries, peculiar caprices. 

The Abbey-chimes are ringing in my ears now, as I think 
of the pleasant city. I never danced there in Beau Nash's 
days, nor wrote silly verses with the Delia Cruscans ; but 
I remember Vathek Beckford there, and I also remember 
Landor. It was sad that in old age he should have been 
obliged to leave his beloved city, and fly to Florence. I 
don't think the languid atmosphere of Italy suited that 
vast Titanic laugh of his — a laugh which set his big dog 
barking boisterously. I am not going to reopen the old 
scandal: the poet deemed himself injured, and wrote 
terrible iambics. There wa6 a touch of Catullus about 
him. Odi et amo is the motto for such men. When he 
and Byron were at war (The Liberal, John Hunt, 1822), 
the highly decorous Peer accused him of " edifying ithy- 
phallics." When his lordship took to throwing stones, 
he thought very little about the fragile nature of his own 
palace of crystal The describer of Dudu had small right 
to assail the lover of lanthe. Lander's own epigram on 
Catullus is applicable to himself: — 

VOL. II. I 
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" Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio — 

Yes, in Thalia's son 
Snch stains there are— as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another's laughing face 

With nectar, and runs on." 

This age is blushful, not to say squeamish ; and yet, when 
somebody sings of " the roses and raptures of vice," there 
are a lot of people who buy his book. Now, Landor has 
none of the savage sensuousness which has lately come 
into fashton — a sensuousness that is soulless and bestial 

" 'TiB not quite heaven to sing in Holywell, 
But 'tis the devil to be dull as well," 

writes Mr Crawley. Talk of ithyphallics ! Byron might 
well blush at the noyades and lepers of this later time. 
It is a curious state of things when poets are like 
unwhipped puppies, with an ardent appetite for nastiness. 
Landor will have an apprehensive biographer one of 
these days, I hope. Perhaps the best idea of his character 
may be obtained from Dickens's sketch of him in Bleak 
House — ^the poetry omitted, of course ; for Dickens, tran- 
scendent as was his genius, was foiled when he met the 
pure poetic faculty. Poetry is a sixth sense : the man 
who has not got it cannot believe that it exists, any more 
than a blind man can have faith in scarlet and emerald, 
or a deaf man in fugues and symphonies. An original 
poet is a man who sees clearly what no other man has 
ever seen, and who has power to tell the world what he 
sees, though not so clearly as he sees it himself. Such 
men are singularly difficult to explain to the world. A 
competent biographer ought to be as much greater than 
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his subject as Shakespeare was greater than Hamlet. If 
this be not the case, the nobler the nature of a man, the 
greater the mistakes that wiU be made about him. 

Landor was brave and loving ; but all meanness and 
falsehood he punished with the sharpest anger. Now, 
it is most unfortunately certain that all women except . 
the very best are insincere, are hypocrites. Their hypo- 
crisy is not exactly wicked ; it is the product of a mixture 
of affection and feebleness. A woman thoroughly in love 
is never hypocritical, nor is one with decided strength of 
character; but it is undeniable that a vast number of 
women cannot fathom the uttermost depths of love, and 
have no strength of will whatever. Such women are 
born to be the torment of passionate high-hearted men. 
But Landor, though his hot heart was tortured by more 
than one weak creature, had his compensations. Some 
of his unequalled epigrams to* Bose and to lanthe show 
how happily he was understood : — 

** From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples on a sunny river : 
Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass — 
Out down, and up again as blithe as ever." 

Delicious lanthe ! Alas, such beauty of form and mind 
could not live on long enough for the poet : — 

*< To my ninth decade I have tottered on, 

And no soft arm bends now my steps to steady : 
She who once led me where she would is gone ; 
So when he calls me, Death shall find me ready." 

What a tender heart he had, this rugged old poet, this 
noble lover of liberty ! One epigram more, and I have 
done : — 
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" Frond word you never spoke ; but yon will speak 
Fonr not exempt from pride some fntnre day. 
Resting on one white band a warm wet cheek. 
Over my open volume you will say, 
< This man loved me I ' then rise and trip away." 

Why, woman's heart was Landor's true country after alL 
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Devon, doubtless. From that county of cream and 
cider, of tall men and fair women, many a poet has 
issued; and though Winthrop Mackworth Praed was a 
Londoner by actual birth, Devon was his family home. 
Know'st thou that land? It is a region of mingled 
and contrasted beauty ; of wild cliffs that face and foil 
an angry sea on one side, and soft sands that woo the 
lazy tide on the other ; of a misty moorland, with giant 
tors scattered on its surface ; of sinuous streams, trout- 
haunted ; of lush meadows where the mighty red oxen 
bury themselves in the abundant grass ; of old^amilies, old 
houses, old fashions, old trees, old wine, and charming young 
women. It has been said that you may see more pretty 
girls in Plymouth in a day than anywhere else in a week. 
This proposition will probably be disputed; but there 
certainly are a great number of pretty girls in Devon. 
Herrick, who was a good judge, seems to have encountered 
several in his time, though that lover of London revelry, 
of the Mermaid Tavern, of rare Ben Jonson, grumbled 
sorely at having to do clerical duty in " duU Devonshire." 
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Coleridge's was a strangely irregular and eccentric 
life : Praed's was just as regull N^er did he shoot-off 
at a tangent. His father was distinguished in law and 
politics, and expected his son to attain distinction also. 
The expectation was realised. He took Eton by storm ; 
in fact, he became the typical ideal Etonian — a graceful 
scholar and a finished gentleman at an age when the 
ordinary youngster is a pedant or a lout This is what 
Eton has the capacity for producing : the fine young 
feUow without any pretensions to omniscience, but who 
is good at Latin verse and cricket and boating, and who 
a year or two later would go into battle or into a Parlia- 
mentary debate as gaily as he went to the wickets. Praed, 
from delicacy of constitution, was not famous at either 
cricket or boating, but he was a capital fives-player. His 
great success, however, was editorial He projected The 
Etonian^ unquestionably the ablest school-periodical that 
has ever appeared. Do you know, gentle reader (if that 
old-fangled form of the apostrophe may yet be tolerated), 
what it is to edit journal or magazine ? Can you conceive 
the difficulty of giving it the impress of your own mind, 
without thwarting or repressing your contributors? It 
is no easy matter: eayperto crede, Praed did it in his 
boyhood ; and so well, that a volume of The Etonian is 
delightfully readable to this day. If you can get hold of 
it, read Moultrie's Oodiva, and say whether it is equal to 
Tennyson's. 

Praed also left his mark permanently on Eton by 
establishing the Boys' Library ; an institution which 
from small beginnings has become a very noble affair, a 
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happy refuge for studious boys who have no taste for the 
outer life of a great public school — boys, for example, of 
Shelley's type. Not every one can unite the mental and 
physical qualities which attain success alike in the class- 
room and the playing-fields. Shelley was wretched at 
Eton ; he hated athletic exercise and merry nonsense ; 
he was an isolated dreamer from the beginning. Had 
there been a Boys' Library at Eton in his time, it would 
have saved him much misery. But Praed, if one may 
say so, was a public man in his boyhood. Eton was his 
country, his boy-republic, wherein he played the part 
of Periclea It wanted a magazine — ^he started it ; a 
library — he founded it. All the while he was neither 
pedant nor prig, but freely mingled in the gaieties of the 
school : — 

" Now stopping Harry Vernon's baU, 

Tliat rattled like a rocket ; 
Now hearing Wentworth's /ourfe^ <Ul, 

And strildng for the pocket ; 
Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, 

Now drinking from the pewter ; 
Now leaping over Chalvey Ditch, 

Now laughing at my tutor." 

Although Praed died comparatively young, and never 
attained the high distinction which must have been the 
eventual guerdon of his genius, yet we cannot say his life 
was a failure when his boyish career showed Eton what 
an Etonian ought to be. 

The boy, in fact, was a man of the world in miniature. 
It was the same at Cambridge. There he took honours 
with ease enough, but showed no disposition to dig in 
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the graves of dead languages too deeply, or to join the 
crew of plodding algebraists, of whom my friend Mr. 

" Pigs they were ; 
Only the roots they loved were mostly square." 

He won prizes for Greek, Latin, English verse, as a mere 
matter of course. In two successive years he took the 
Chancellor's medal. His classic exercitations were real 
poetry. But he found that his true field was the border- 
land between the realms of politics and literature ; he 
was by nature a man of affairs, and yet a man of ideas ; 
he was born alike to guide and to fascinate the world. 
Of the Union Debating Society he was a prominent 
member, having two rivals only — Macaulay and Charles 
Austin. Oddly enough, Macaulay was a high Tory at 
Cambridge, and Praed an advanced Liberal, for half a 
century ago. Not infrequent are these sudden un- 
expected changes in youthful opinion. When Canning 
was at Eton, his brilliant capacity reached the ear of Fox, 
through his nephew. Lord Holland ; so he determined to 
make a Whig of him, and used to give the two boys 
dinners at The Christopher, and teach them politics. 
When Canning entered Parliament, his first speech was 
in support of Pitt. There was rather a bitter epigram 
hereon, by General Fitzpatrick : — 

** The tarning of coats so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attack it ; 
But no case until now was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy turning his jacket." 

But such reproaches are unfair. No boy of two or three- 
and-twenty can by possibility have made up his mind on 
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the vast and numerous questions involved in the great 
science of politics. 

At the same time, Praed and his brilliant rival Mac- 
aulay were coadjutors in KnigMs Quarterly Magazine, 
one of the numerous periodicals that are too clever to 
last. This is no paradox. The perverse public will not 
purchase what they cannot understand. He is the 
successful writer who can adapt himself to the taste of 
the multitude. Just imagine what would be the fate of 
a newspaper conducted on high moral principles, without 
any tolerance for the ordinary Great Briton's self-esteem 
and love of money and taste for police news, and with 
exhaustive articles on aU topics by men who had com- 
pletely mastered them ! Why, it would not live a week. 
It would be "caviare to the generjil.*' A catalogue 
raisonrUe of all the periodicals that have failed because 
they were too good to succeed would be a capital com- 
pilation. I have contributed to the failure of at least a 
dozen myself. 

It is odd to think of Praed and Macaulay writing 
youthfully in the same magazine just as another youth, 
two or three years their junior, was producing Vivian 
Orey, If! If the elder brother of either Henry vin. 
t)r Charles i. had lived, and the uxorious Tudor or the 
aesthetic Stuart had become (as was destined) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, what would have been the course of 
English history? Praed has been dead more than 
thirty years. If he had lived to this day, what would 
have been the course of the Tory party ? Vain specu- 
lations. But I do not think the author of Lothair would 
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in the event above mentioned have played the part of 
Hector before the walls of the Tory Troy. 

For Praed was bom to be a first-class politician. He 
rose rapidly in public esteem, without effort and without 
intrigue. That land of which the House of Commons is 
the omphalos was his natural habitation. Lord Lytton, 
in his noble poem St Stephen's, thus mentions Praed : — 

** More richly gifted, though to him denied 
E'en thine imperfect honours, Winthrop died ; 
Died — scarce a promise of his youth redeemed, 
And never youth more bright in promise seem'd. 
Granta beheld him with such loying eyes 
Lift the light lance that struck at every prize. 
What the last news? — ^the medal Praed has won ; 
What the last joke t — ^Praed's epigram or pun ; 
And every week that dub-room, famous then, 
Where striplings settled questions spoilt by men. 
When grand Macanlay sate triumphant down. 
Heard Fraed's reply, and long'd to halve the crown/' 

The position which he would have occupied if he had 
lived may be judged from the fact that he became the 
confidential friend of the Duke of Wellington. It was 
he who, when the Eeform Bill of 1831 was under dis- 
cussion, proposed the scheme for the representation of 
minorities in " three-cornered " constituencies, which has 
since been accepted by Parliament. Amid the serious 
business of politics he was always light of heart Many 
a gay y«^ d! esprit did his brilliant pen throw off within 
the solemn walls of St. Stephen's. The capital squib 
entitled " Sleep, Mr. Speaker ! " is too well known for 
quotation here. We find him, during an interval of 
debate, sitting down in the Ubrary to write some pleasant 
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rhymes to his wife. Such gems he polished to perfection ; 
no one has ever equalled him in this lapidary art. Suck- 
ling and Dorset were wittier, Prior and Goldsmith more 
humorous ; but none of these or of their compeers had 
quite his dainty delicacy of touch. How charming his 
lines on Lord Mayo's portrait drawn by the Queen, whereof 
I quote the final quatrain : — 

" StiU ready — ^favonr'd or disgraced — 
To do the right, to speak the true ; 
The artist who this portrait traced 
A better subject never knew.*' 

That inexhaustible American gossip, K P. WiUis — 
Namby-pamby Willis, as Fraser in its hot youth used to 
call him — met Praed in his own country, and in the 
refined society which he admirably adorned. It was at 
a country-house. Jane Porter was of the party — ^who 
now remembers her marvellous romances ? — Julia Pardee, 
and Krasinski the PoUsh historian, and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, a predecessor of Eothen, and Lady Cork, the 
Lady Bellair of Disraeli's Henrietta Temple, I can under- 
stand Praed's getting on capitally with Lady Bellair, 
that charming old sayer of witty wicked things ; but I 
suspect he was infinitely bored by Miss Jane and Miss 
Julia, and that he found the inquisitive American an 
atrocious nuisance — so at least I should judge from Willis's 
description of his behaviour. " His exquisitely beautiful 
poem of Lillian was among the pet treasures of the lady 
of the house, and we had all been indulged with a sight of 
it, in a choicely-bound manuscript copy ; but it was hard 
to make him confess to any literary habits or standing." It 
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must have been harder upon poor Praed to have had the 
pertinacious American worrying him for such a confession. 
" As a gentleman of ample means [0, N. P. W. !] and 
retired life, the kind of notice drawn upon him by the 
admiration of this poem seemed distasteful His habits 
were very secluded. We only saw him at table and in 
the evening ; and for the rest of the day he was away in 
the remote walks and woods of the extensive park around 
the mansion, apparently more fond of soUtude than of any- 
thing else.** More fond of solitude, I doubt not, than of 
answering or evading the innumerable inquiries of the 
most inquisitive American that ever set foot in England. 
Praed was trying to enjoy some rest in the country, after 
a busy session ; and it was hardly to be expected that he 
should entirely waste his holiday. As it was, he seems 
to have been rather ill-treated. " Mr. Praed's mind was 
one of wonderful readiness — ^rhythm and rhyme comiDg 
to him with the flow of an improvisatore. The ladies of 
the party made the events of every day the subjects of 
charades, epigrams, sonnets, etc., with the design of sug- 
gesting inspiration to his ready pen ; and he was most 
brilliantly complying, with treasures for each in her 
turn.*' What a rascally shame ! Why did not Lady Bellair 
defend him from Jane and Julia? In these days we are more 
civilised. Every well-ordered country-house has smoking 
and billiard-rooms, where a persecuted poet can take 
refuge from ladies too eager for his autograph. But there 
is no taking sanctuary from the questionings pf a Willis. 

That poem of Lillian, which Willis calls " exquisitely 
beautiful," was produced under circumstances of a similar 
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kind. Praed was challenged by some ladies to write on 
this enigmatic theme : — 

" A dragon's tail is flay'd to warm 
A headless maiden's heart." 

Not very promising, it must be admitted ; but the poet 
did his work well. Of course such work is waste ; poetry 
should never attempt to be ingenious. There are new 
theories about it just now : Professor Sylvester, indeed, 
fancies he has found a way of constructing it by the 
higher algebra. There is never any knowing, in these 
scientific times, what discovery will come next. There 
was a gentleman a good many years ago who invented a 
machine that made Latin hexameters : they were villain- 
ous in quality, but the quantity was undeniable. Perhaps 
Mr. Sylvester's algebraic lyrics will be something similar. 
Mr. Tomlinson (well known as a chess-player) maintains 
in Notes and Qvberies the possibility of constructing a 
machine to play chess, and to play it infallibly well. 
What next ? 

By the pleasant river Teign was the country-seat of 
Praed's family, and in some of his poems he gives us 
glimpses of the happy Devonshire life. Here is the belle 
of Teignmouth imploring her cousin to come to the 
country ball : — 

" I Ve often been oat upon Haldon 

To look for a covey with Pup ; 
I 'ye often been over to Shaldon 

To see how your boat is laid up ; 
In spite of the terrors of Aunty, 

I 've ridden the fiUy you broke ; 
And I 'ye studied your sweet little Dante 

In the shade of your f ayourite oak : 
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When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 

I sat in your love of a shawl ; 
And I '11 wear what you brought me from Florence, 

Perhaps, if yon '11 come to our balL" 

Another poet sojourned for a time at Teignmouth, 
Endymion Keats. He went over the hills to a fair at 
DawKsh, and records in some doggerel rhyme that "the 
gingerbread-nuts were smallish/' In the days before the 
railway, Dawlish, which even now is charming, was one 
of the loveliest villages in England: the only others which 
seem to fascinate me in the same way are Troutbeck and 
Wetheral, the former of which I have recently mentioned 
as " the most beautiful village in the world." Wetheral 
is on the banks of the glorious river Eden, that swift and 
sparkling stream which tradition declares King Arthur's 
father strove vainly to turn from its course, and on whose 
banks is the haunted hall where fairies in forgotten days 
left a mystic goblet with magical powers. 

De Quincey was there for a while, and wrote a weird, 
wild story, The Stranger's Grave, which is not to be found 
in his collected works. As to Dawlish, it is an old- 
fangled village built around pleasant lawns, through which 
a stream runs shimmering to the sea. A railway-arch 
now crosses the estuary of this rippling rivulet ; but in 
the old days, before Brunei had invaded Devon, those 
emerald lawns came right down to the smooth hard sands ; 
and the lovely little bay, with its lofty rocks of blood- 
red sandstone on either hand, was divinely isolated, a 
shrine for the goddess of the bath. Such is one of the 
gems of Praed's country. 

Our poet had wonderful capacity for sketching in the 
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tersest language characters peculiar to Devonshire; the 
old-fashioned Devon parson to wit : — 

" His sermons never said or showed 

That earth is foul, that heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 

From Jerome or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penn'd and plann'd them, 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them." 

The old village bachelor : — 

** Though all the parish were at strife, 
He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laugh'd, and loved a quiet life, 

And shrank from Chancery suits — and marriage. 

Sound was his claret — ^and his head ; 

Warm was his double ale — and feelings : 
His partners at the whist-club said 

That he was faultless in his dealings. 

He went to church but once a week ; 

Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 

Ajid liked to see his friends around him." 

Many a rare old crusty bachelor of this sort have I known, 
with quaint ideas and pungent humour, and an inveterate 
misogyny clinging to them. Old Townsend, who died 
the other day, vicar of Kingston-by-Sea, and who had 
been a great crony of Wordsworth and Eogers, was of 
this class. He liked children, but women he abominated. 
Praed's sketch of the Devonshire belle^ — a charming 
coquette — ^is excellent good : — 

*' I saw her at the county ball : 

There, when the soimds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 
Of hands across and down the middle, 
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Hers was the subtlest spell hj far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing ; 

She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 
And then she danced — heaven, her dancing ! 



She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach. 

Grew lovelier from her pencil's shading : 
She botanised : I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand ; 

She made the Catalani jealous : 
She touched the organ ; I could stand 

For hours and hours to blow the bellows." 

There is another country which I may call Praed's in 
a special sense, videlicet, America. Although he died in 
1839, it was not till 1864 that an English edition of 
his poems was published. Meanwhile there had been at 
least four American editions, of the last of which, pub- 
lished in 1860, 1 possess one of the fifty copies printed for 
the editor, Mr. W. H. Whitmore of Boston, whose ac- 
quaintance I had the pleasure of making when he was in 
England. Doubtless the popularity of Praed in the 
United States was at first in some measure due to his bear- 
ing his mother's name of Winthrop, an American patrician 
name. But it is clear that there is something in his 
scintillating social verse which commends itself specially 
to transatlantic taste. He has found many imitators, 
Holmes and Saxe the most successful, but all immensely 
his inferiors. It is pleasant, at any rate, to think that 
while he was gradually dropping into oblivion in his 
native country, America had adopted him, and would not 
permit his sparkling rhyme to perish. This is one of the 
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good turns for which I am grateful to our friends across 
the whale-pool. Indeed, I have a great liking for the 
Americans, though some of our journals abuse them with 
stolid pertinacity. They are our best friends, our kinsmen, 
speaking our own language, sharing our great traditions, 
loving our immortal writers. Are we to quarrel with 
men who use the vernacular of Shakespeaie ? Verily, no. 
The country wherein Coleridge reigned alone, supreme, 
was haunted by lady- witches, and traversed by ancient 
■ m^e» who L L s^red bird. „d inkabiW bj 
wrathful old barons with delicious daughters, and occa- 
sionally visited by the devil when he wanted to see how 
his agricultural affairs prospered. But Praed's country is 
a land less visionary ; a region populous with pretty girls 
of the bluest blood and dressed in the newest fashion. 
You know the kind : — 

" The girls who are nice, and who know it ; 
The girls who are nicer, and don't ; 
The girls who wiU flirt with a poet ; 
The girls who are wiser, and won't." 

Of all these pretty pets Praed is perpetual poet laureate. 
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Charles Dickens has left us an immortal Mrs. Harris 
— a myth of marvellous influence, whose priestess and 
prophetess was the irrepressible Sairey Gamp. This is 
not the lady of whom I am now to write. She needs no 
further biographer. She is the eternal enigma of fiction, 
and will dwell in mysterious obscurity long after the 
epitaph on -^lia Laelia Crispis has been explained ; long 
after the sources of the Nile have been mapped ; ay, until 
the Greek kalends. She dwells apart — the bodiless crea- 
tion of the imaginative brain of Mrs. Gamp. 

But the Mrs. Harris of whom I now attempt to give 
some slight account was a very tangible and palpable 
personage, who made her mark in the world. What I 
have to say about her is based on The Letters of the first 
Earl of Malmesbury, edited by his grandson, the present 
Earl. Mrs. Harris was the wife of the eccentric and 
erudite author of Hermes, and mother of one James Harris, 
whose diplomatic services raised him to the Peerage. 
Hermes Harris, as students of the last century's obscure 
literature are aware, was an odd sort of man, with pro- 
clivities for metaphysics and music, yet quite able to 
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occupy a good second-rate position in politics. He rode 
his hobbies pretty hard, but did not allow them to run 
away with him. Of this the best proof is, that he held 
respectable official positions ; was a Lord of the Admiralty 
and of the Treasury, and died Comptroller of Queen 
Charlotte's household. He lived at Salisbury, in an 
ancient mansion " grafted upon and including part of the 
old ramparts of the Close, with a regular warren of rooms 
on various levels." His wife is the theme of this brief 
paper. She was a constant correspondent of her son, 
whether he was studying at Oxford or the Hague, or doing 
diplomacy at Madrid or Berlin or St. Petersburg ; and 
her letters are charming for their vivacity, and for the 
graphic style in which they narrate the events of the day. 
She has been dead ninety years. I wonder if any rising 
politician of the present day has a mother who can send 
him such delightful epistles. I greatly doubt it. 

For the art of letter-writing seems lost. The penny 
post and the telegraph have ruined it. • The old-fashioned 
generous sheet of gossip and scandal and epigram never 
gives a zest to the breakfast-table in these days. You 
are supposed to see everything in the paper. But then you 
don't see everything in the paper ; journalists are not be- 
hind the scenes. They tell you, rather tardily, that one man 
has discarded his wife, and that another has disappointed 
his creditors ; but they fail to furnish the true causes of 
such occurrences. Especially has the lady letter- writer dis- 
appeared : publishers have found her out, and she devotes 
herself to three-volume novels. I prefer her fact to her 
fiction. I would rather have one of her charming letters 
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— ay, even though it were crossed — ^than the most excit- 
ing story that her vivid brain can possibly produce. 

It may be observed that events a century ago ofifered a 
finer field for the lady with a genius for gossip. The 
high people, as Thackeray would style them, were fewer 
than they are now, and lived much faster. Gambling 
was open, and duelling fashionable. Let me take at 
random a little of Mrs. Harris's evidence on these matters. 
Writing in 1770, she tells her son that " a new assembly 
or meeting is set up at Boodle's, called Lloyd's Cofifee- 
room ; Miss Lloyd, whom you have seen with Lady 
Pembroke, being the sole inventor." What would the 
tame and old-fogyish Boodle's of to-day think of such 
an invasion of the Amazons ? " They meet every morning, 
either to play cards, chat, or do whatsoever they please. 
An ordinary is to be provided for as many as choose to 
diiie, and a supper to be constantly on the table by eleven 
at night. After supper they play loo." I wonder whether 
Miss Lloyd's name was Louisa ; and if so, whether she 
was nicknamed Unlimited Loo. Observe, this was a very 
exclusive business : there were only twenty-six members, 
chosen by ballot ; and they began by black-balling the 
Duchess of Bedford and Lord March. Fancy ladies of 
the highest fashion sitting down at midnight to play loo in 
a St. James's Street Club ! And this was a hundred years 
ago. Surely the ladies who talk so much of female inde- 
pendence cannot know how much they have surrendered. 

Here is another scene. You remember the Pantheon, 
gentle reader, as it was a few years ago — a congeries of 
stalls, where all manner of inutilities were sold. A dull 
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place, in a dull neighbourhood, but excellently adapted 
for metamorphosis into wine-cellars. Ha ! what think 
you it was a hundred years ago ? " Undoubtedly the 
finest and most complete thing ever seen in England. 
Such mixture of company never assembled before under 
the same roof. Lord Mansfield, Mrs. Baddeley, Lord 
Chief Baron Parker, Mrs. Abington, Sir James Porter, 
Mademoiselle Heinell, Lords Hyde and Camden, with 
many other serious men, and many of the gay ladies in 
town, and ladies of the best rank and character ; and, by 
appearance, some very low people. Louisa is thought 
very like Mrs. Baddeley. Gertrude and I had our doubts 
whether our characters might not suffer by walking with 
her." Is not this naive ? Ladies are gravely lectured 
by The Saturday Review for presuming to know who is 
the amber-tressed creature who drives Liliputian ponies 
in the park ; but excellent old Mrs. Harris takes her 
daughters to the Pantheon, where there were indiscrimi- 
nate minuets and cotillons (alas, the waltz and polka were 
not invented ! ), and jests with her son, secretary to the 
embassy at Berlin, on his sister's likeness to the naughty 
Mrs. Baddeley — a lady whose presence, by the way, did 
not seem to shock the judicial dignitaries who amused 
themselves in Oxford Street. Dulce est desipere in loco. 
We are a degenerate race, no doubt ; but you won't see the 
Lord Chief Baron in the Argyll Eooms in this century. 

Here is another fantastic gaiety : " In the evening we 
went to Lady Townshend's, who let in masques, and a 
great number she had. Lady Villiers was a sultana, as 
fine as any Eastern princess I ever redde of, a most 
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immense profusion of diamonds all over her. Miss 
Button was a fine figure in the character of Almeda ; 
there was a most jolly party of milkmaids with the May- 
day garland, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne carried the 
pail, and was a most excellent figure. Lady Williams 
Wynne, Lady Francis Wyndham, and another, danced 
round the pail in true milkmaid style.'* Clearly this was 
a festive fashionable mode of celebrating the first of May. 
Can you imagine London — that London I mean which 
Theodore Hook described as bounded by Piccadilly on the 
north, the Haymarket on the east. Pall MaU on the south, 
and St. James's Street on the west — thronged with merry 
masqueraders on a joyous night of May, trooping into 
every house in gay disguises, rustic, romantic, oriental ? 
Can it really be that this was the London of a century 
back, and that all that innocent merriment has perished 
and been lost in Lethe ? The " Sir Watkin " of to-day 
will never be seen carrying a milkpail, depend on it. 
Mrs. Harris had left her daughter Gertrude at home, and 
she also let in masques. " The first was a lady abbess, 
who sat and conversed with her in French half an hour 
before she could find out it was her old friend Lady 
Newdigate ; soon after Sir Eoger came in domino." 
Allow me to suggest that this would be a glorious theme 
for the Newdigate prize poem. 

I have said that gentlemen had not forgotten how to 
fight a duel in those days. Doubtless duelling was a 
barbarous expedient, and men often fought on frivolous 
grounds ; but it certainly repressed impertinence, and 
furnished a means of reparation for injuries which the 
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law is powerless to punish. Here are a few lines about 
a duel fought in 1773 : " Lords Townshend and Bellamont 
have entirely taken up all the conversation since we came 
to town ; the duel was managed with great honour. They 
'embraced before they fought, and they said, Long life to 
your Lordship ! Lord Bellamont (who was wounded) has 
recommended his seven natural children to Lord Town- 
shend, in case he should die." This would seem to have 
been rather a ridiculous and unnecessary encounter ; stiU, 
there is something chivalrous in these two antagonists 
wishing each other long life before attempting to render 
the wish nugatory. 

A new dance. " There is a new dance at the Festino, 
called the Fricasee. It is danced by George Hanger " 
(a guardsman and awful swell of the time), " Mr. Damer, 
Lady Barrimore, and your friend Mrs. Eachel Lloyd ; it 
begins with an affront, then they fight and fire pistols, 
then they are reconciled, embrace, and so ends the dance." 
I have no doubt the final embrace was extremely pleasant; 
but the notion of firing pistols in the course of a dance 
strikes one as rather odd. The taste in cards seems quite 
as curious as the taste in dancing. " The ton here is the 
game of commerce, which the fine people play most im- 
moderately high, sometimes £1000 the pool, the lowest 
hand giving ten guineas each deal." It must be admitted 
that our ancestors were quite our equals in their capacity 
for throwing money away. 

We are apt to think boat-racing an invention of this 
century, and to be very proud of our University meetings 
at Putney. What say you to this, in 1775 ? 
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" The Savoir-Vivre Club are going to give quite a new 
thing on the Thames : all the river, from Blackfriars 
Bridge to some way above Westminster Bridge, is to be 
filled with gondolas, barges, etc., leaving a space as wide 
as the centre-arch of Westminster Bridge quite clear for 
a boat-race ; and all the company are to go to Eanelagh 
to dine, and to sup at Vauxhall. Three days in July are 
appointed for this. Should the first day prove bad, they 
do not go ; the same on the second ; but on the third they 
proceed, be the weather what it may. When they think 
the weather to their mind, a high flag is to be mounted on 
Westminster Bridge, St. Margaret's bells are to ring, and 
cannon to be fired, as a signal to bring the people together." 

There is no record^ as to whether this pleasant eccen- 
tricity was accomplished ; but doubtless it was carried out 
successfully. I wonder what was the end of the Savoir- 
Vivre Club ? Their history is as yet unwritten.^ 

While London had all these gaieties — masques in Pall 
Mall, judges and the demi-monde at the Pantheon, dancing, 
duelling, gaming, boating — important political affairs were 
in progress. Of these graver matters which appear in 
Mrs. Harris's correspondence it is not my design to treat ; 
but to render the picture of London in 1770 complete, it 
is well to remember that it was rather a riotous city. If 
lovely ladies and gay gentlemen masqueraded one day, 

i.Yes: it came off on Friday, June 23, and is fuUy describe^ by 
Horace Walpole in a letter to the Countess of Ossory. The rain came 
down from time to time, and rather marred the festivities. — T. T. 

2 They propounded a scheme (Feb. 8, 1773) for awarding prizes for 
the best poems, paintings, works of sculpture, engravings, and musical 
compositions produced during the year. [See L\fe and Times of Sir 
Joshua ReyruMs, Vol. ii.] — T. T. 
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the mob had their fun the next. Jack Wilkes was 
troubling men's tranquillity. He was not exactly a Beales 
or an Odger; a man, indeed, of more brain and more 
backbone ; a man whose atrocious ugliness did not pre- 
vent his being a favourite with the ladies. " Wednesday," 
writes Mrs. Harris, " the merchants were to carry a loyal 
address to His Majesty. About noon a hearse, attended 
by an immense mob, came down Pall Mall. The hearse 
was decorated.with prints, and two pictures, one of which 
represented the killing of Allen in St. George's Fields, 
the other the killing of Clarke in the riot at Brentford. 
It was drawn by one black and one white horse, the 
coachman dressed in black, with a fur cap and a quantity 
of blue ribbon. This hearse, amid the acclamation of the 
mob, went close to the palace gate, and then up St. 
James's Street. It had taken its place just before the 
procession of merchants, who came up with their address, 
and who, when they arrived, appear to have been pelted 
with dirt and stones, all their glasses and many wooden 
blinds broken in, the coachmen and footmen covered with 
dirt as well as their masters." In fact, there was a general 
row at the gate of the old palace ; and the Riot Act was 
read without effect; and the Duke of Northumberland 
was much pelted ; and everybody exclaimed, " Wilkes and 
liberty ! " One or two vile creatures shouted, " Wilkes, 
and no king !" which, as Mrs. Harris remarks, " is shock- 
ing to think on." The end of it was that the horse-guards 
rode out, with drawn swords, and — the mob retired. It 
is a habit of theirs ; they hate the flash of steel. 

Clearly, London mobs a century ago were rather humor- 
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ous than savage, and do not seem to have been so stupid 
and brutal in the days of Wilkes as in the days of Beales, 
M.A. Five years earlier than this affair described by 
Mrs. Harris, there was a curious unpolitical riot. Wigs 
went out of fashion. The wig-makers, in terrible distress, 
went in procession with a petition to the king, requesting 
him to take measures whereby the gentlefolk might be 
induced to continue wearing wigs. As they went through 
the streets toward St. James's, it struck somebody in the 
crowd, that while they wanted to compel other people to 
wear wigs, they wore no wigs themselves. The idea excited 
the mob ; they seized the wig-makers, and cut off all their 
hair; and the unlucky petition never reached His Majesty. 
This, though a good story, is not Mrs. Harris's. Let 
me return to that delightful old lady, and, before taking 
her from London to Salisbury, allow her to tell the world 
what she thought of Dr. Johnson, " Tuesday : Dr. John- 
son, his fellow-traveller through the Scotch Western Isles, 
Mr. Boswell, and Sir Joshua Eeynolds dined hera I 
have long wished to be in company with this said John- 
son ; his conversation is the same as his writing, but a 
dreadful voice and manner. He is certainly amusing as 
a novelty, but seems not possessed of any benevolence, 
is beyond all description awkward, and more beastly in 
his dress and person than anything I ever beheld. He 
feeds nastily and ferociously, and eats quantities most 
unthankfully. As to Boswell, he appears a low-bred 
kind of being." ^ Was there some prejudice at the back of 

^ BosweU's account of this same dinner-party is in curious contrast 
with Mrs. Harris's. '* Johnson was here sohiced with an elegant 
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this ? Had the great literary lion growled disparagement 
of Hermes, by James Harris, Esq., M.P. for Christchurch ? 
It is only my conjecture ; but surely Johnson's well-known 
carelessness and eccentricity are here exaggerated. The 
friend of Sir Joshua and of Goldsmith — to say nothing of 
fastidious young gentlemen like Topham Beauclerc and 
Bennet Langton — could by no means have been so utterly 
intolerable. And all Scotland ought to rise in arms at 
Mrs. Harris's judgment of the laird of Auchinleck. 

If London is a very different city from what it was a 
hundred years ago, assuredly the change in country 
towns is not less remarkable. The Harrises lived in 
Salisbury. It is a sufficiently dreary town in these days, 
with a mighty cathedral that seems to wonder why it is 
placed there, and a melancholy statue of Sidney Herbert 
saddening the market-place. The great cathedral is 
worth visiting ; and so is Old Sarum, once a greater city 
than New Sarum has ever been ; and so, far more indeed, 
is Stonehenge, the ruined record of a prehistoric race, 
built so nobly that, if left alone, it will outlast every 
edifice on the surface of England. But the Salisbury of 
1 770 was very gay indeed. There were concerts, oratorios, 
amateur theatricals. This was the sort of thing at a 
neighbouring country house : " Mrs. Hodges does the 



entertainment, a very accomplished family, and much good company ; 
among whom was Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who paid him many com- 
pliments on his Journey to the Western Islands" Three years later, 
Harris's name being mentioned in conversation, Johnson said : '' Harris 
is a sound solid scholar ; he does not like interlopers. Harris, however, 
is a prig, and a bad prig. I looked into his book, and thought he did 
not understand his own system." Poor Boswell was quite puzzled by 
this sharp verdict on " the amiable philosopher of Salisbury." 
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Fair Penitent most finely, and Mr. Fitzpatrick is the very- 
thing for Lothario, dressed so elegantly, all white satin 
trimmed with silver ; I never saw so fine a figure. Lady 
Mary Fox was Lavinia, . . . Charles Fox Horatio, Mr. 
Kent Altamont." And when the ladies had excelled 
themselves, the local poets did their utmost to immortalise 
them. "Louisa has been most violently oflFended," — so 
at least she declares to her mamma, — " with the printers 
of The Salisbwry Jofwmal for having printed her verses 
with her name to them ; they have also printed those 
the Dean made on Miss Wyndham. Tis not the thing for 
the Dean of a cathedral to be writing gallant verses to 
young ladies who act plays." Eeally, my dear Mrs. 
Harris, I think he might do worse things. He might 
invent a heresy, or plague the inferior clergy, or indulge 
in polemic pamphlets and comminatory sermons. A light 
rhyme to a pretty actress will not ruin Mr. Dean in our 
eyes. I wish you had preserved his verses. 

The only verses which are preserved in reference to 
"the ladies of the Close of Salisbury," come from The 
Bath Jov/mal of November 17, 1774. They had taken 
to acting male parts, and I am sure looked very charm- 
ing in their piquant costumes. Thus writes the local 
satirist : — 

** In good Queen Elizabeth's reign, 

In a decent and virtnous age. 
That they ne'er might give modesty pain, 

No female appear'd on the stage. 

But, lo, what a change time afifords ! 

The ladies, 'mong many strange things. 
Call for helmets, for breeches, and swords, 

And act senators, heroes, and kings." 
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Mrs. Harris thinks this doggerel was written by some- 
body who could not get admitted to the performance ; 
and I think she is right. But I wish she had preserved 
for us Mr. Dean's verses on Miss Wyndham. iThat 
gallant and poetic dignitary of the Church is lying now 
beneath the shadow of the sky-piercing cathedral spire ; 
and the pretty amateur actress, whom he rhymed about, 
has passed the limits of life ; and it is a new world in 
England, with a London less lively, and with country 
towns deprived of amateur theatricals. That we have 
improved on many points is, of course, undeniable. We 
call ourselves more moral and less frivolous. We have 
penetrated ourselves with the great modern idea — the 
idea of money-making. We have weeded life of its 
poetry, which is utterly useless, and are carefully culti- 
vating its prose — ^with steam- ploughs and guano. No 
ladies of a cathedral close dare appear on a private stage 
in doublets and hose ; no Dean could be found to write 
playful rhymes upon them if they thus outraged pro- 
priety ; and nobody can chronicle the gossip of the day 
with so playful a pen as Mrs. Harris. 



JOHN COLLINS. 

There are many grades of rank in the poetic hierarchy. 
The writer of whom I propose to give some account, 
without making any pretence to stand among the epic or 
dramatic creators, produced a few things which will last 
as long as our language. He belonged to a class of poets 
whom we English like; they are not philosophic like 
Wordsworth, or subtly delicious like Shelley; but they 
are pleasant fellows who can write a good song, and sing 
it when written. Charles Dibdin is of this sort : indeed 
our naval lyrists have for the most part succeeded admir- 
ably in what may be styled the people's lyric. Take a 
verse of Prince Hoare's " Arethusa :" — 

" Come, all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour's mould, 
While English glory I unfold — 

Hurrah to the Arethusa ! 
She is a frigate tight and brave 
As ever stemmed the dashing wave : 

Her men are staunch 

To their favourite launch ; 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike we '11 all expire 
' On board of the Arethusa ! " 
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There is the true spirit in this ; indeed the second line is 
poetry of the noblest kind. Again, here is our Laureate 
of the Sea himself : — 

"D'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And with her brave the world without offering to flinch, 
From the moment the auchor 's atrip. 

As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides, and ends, 
Naught 's a trouble from duty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino's my friend's. 
And cu/or my life, *ti8 the kmg^a" 

That last line will appear to some readers ridiculous and 
to others noble : for my own part, being an old-fashioned 
Tory, I greatly admire it. 

I don't know whether I am in any way related to John 
Collins of Birmingham, whose Scripscrapologia supplies a 
theme for this article. I should be very glad to think 
somie of his blood ran in my veins. I am glad to shake 
hands, across the gulf of seven or eight decades, with so 
good a fellow. I am told that there is certainly a Ukeness 
discernible between his portrait in the frontispiece to his 
poems and myself — especially in the nose. Be it so. He 
and I have intellectual kinship at any rate, for I heartily 
agree with his loyalty, his friendliness, his fine honest 

« 

independence. The Collins clan have reason to be proud 
of him. I am. 

I first made his acquaintance in 1861, when Palgrave's 
Oolden Treamry appeared. Palgrave, as a collector of 
lyrical poetry, is not to be forgiven for fearing to reprint 
Spenser's Epithalamion, " as not in harmony with modern 
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manners," — so much the worse for modern manners. He 
is a crotchety editor and a fanciful annotator. However, 
he inserted in his collection a poem of John Collins's 
called " To-morrow," with the following note : " Nothing 
except his surname appears recoverable with regard to the 
author of this truly noble poem. It should be noted as 
exhibiting a rare excellence — ^the climax of simple sub- 
limity." I could wish Mr. Palgrave wrote better English ; 
but what he says is true, as the poem itself shall prove to 
all readers : — 

* 

" In the down-hill of life when I find I 'm declining, 

May my fate no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair will afford for reclining, 

And a cot that overlooks the wide sea. 
With an ambling pad pony to pace o'er the lawn, 

While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And, blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 

Look forward with hope to To-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too, 

As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 
And a smaU plot of ground for the use of the spade too, 

With a barn for the use of the flail ; 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a x^urse when a friend wants to borrow, 
I '11 envy no nabob his riches or fame, 

Or what honours may wait him To-morrow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 

Secured by a neighbouring hUl ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly] 

By the sound of a murmuring riU : 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends let me share what To-day may afford, 

And let them spread the table To-morrow. 
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And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 

Which I Ve worn for threescore years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave I '11 not seek to keep hovering, 

Nor my thread wish to spin o'er again. 
But my face in the gljtes I 'U serenely survey, 

And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow, 
As this poor worn-out stuff which is threadbare To-day 

May become everlasting To-morrow." 

This, beyond doubt, is John Collins's master- work, and 
I defy anybody to deny its excellence. I wish I could 
have heard the old boy sing it. My friend Mr. Frederick 
Locker, in his Lyra Elegantia'gu^m (Moxon, 1867), printed 
two other things by Collins — " Good Old Things " and 
" The Golden Farmer " — ^but gave no additional informa- 
tion about the author. There is no clearer proof of the 
difficulty there is about finding a name for that class of 
poetry which, as Mr. Locker happily quotes from Pliny, 
deals with " subjects of gallantry, satire, tenderness, 
politeness, and everythii^g in short that concerns life and 
the affairs of the world," than the fact that a writer like 
Collins finds his way into a Lyra Elegantiarum. About 
John Collins there is. absolutely nothing elegant. His is 
I homely poetry. His songs are made to be sung amid a 

I gathering of his friends, or in his own chimney-comer 

over a bowl of punch or a flagon of strong ale. Indeed, 
if I may compare great things with small, I shall liken* 
Wordsworth to port of a rare vintage, Byron to champagne 
of a royal brand, Eeats to sweet wine of Cyprus, Coleridge 
to imperial tokay, Collins to sound, strong, wholesome 
home-brewed ale — not, observe, that he was a prejudiced 
ale-drinker : one of his most enjoyable lyrics is in favour 
of old wine. Thus it runs : — 

VOL. n. L 
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" In the dAys of my yonth I Ve been frequently told 
That the best of good things are despised when they 're old ; 
Tet I own I 'm so lost to the modes of this life 
As to prize an old friend and to love an old wife ; 
And the first of enjoyments through life has been mine, 
To regale an old friend with a flask of old wine. 

In this gay world, new fashions spring np every day, 
And to make room for them still the old mnst give way : 
A new favourite at court will an old one displace, 
And too oft a new friend will put on a new face ; 
Yet the pride, pomp, and splendour of courts I 'd resign, 
To regale an old friend with a flask of old wine. 

With old England by some fUks great faults have been found, 
Though they 've sinee f €Nind much greater on New England's 

ground. 
And the thief a new region transportedly hails. 
Quitting old England's coast for a trip to New Wales ; 
But such transporting trips, pleased with home, I'd decline. 
To regale an old friend -with a flask of old <wine. 

By the bright golden sun, that gives birth to the day, 
Though as old as the globe which he gilds with his ray. 
And the moon whi^h, though new every month as we 're told. 
Is the same silver lamp near six thousand years old ; 
Could the lamp of my life last- while sun and moon shine, 

I 'd regale an old friend with a flask of old wine." 

• 

I nowhere remember to /have seen the poetry of homely 
friendship in such perfection. John <]!ollins belonged to 
a time wholly different from ours — a time when men 
had friendlier feelings tc^i^ards each other. The Spectator's 
notion of " intellectual Brahminism" had not come into 
existence, nor had Mr. Matthew Arnold's immortal dogma 
about " sweetness and light." John Collins of Birming- 
ham, bookseller, journalist, actor, would not have suited 
the fine critical natures of the present day at all. John 
CoUins's poetic conceptions were limited by loyalty to his 
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king, love for his old wife, staunch friendship to his 
Mend, and a good glass of wine. Commonplace, very. 
And yet I should like to have met John CoUins. You 
see, he brings us back to a social state which is rapidly 
passing away — which indeed is almost forgotten. Eeform, 
Parliamentary and Municipal, was an excellent good thing, 
I admit; but it and steam together have wondrously 
changed English society. By way of illustration, let us 
take the case of Plympton — a town of small account on the 
beautiful river Flym, which has this traditional boast : — 

" PlymptDn was a borough town 
When Plymouth was a furzy down." 

At Plympton was born Sir Joshua Beynolds ; his 
father was master of the grammar-schooL When he was 
illustrious, his townsmen chose him for <their Mayor ; and 
the ** dear knight of Plympton " declared that no other 
honour conferred on him had evw given him so much 
delight. As a return he ^painted <a noble portrait of 
himself, which he gave to ^his native town. One of the 
first acts of the " reformed " Corporation was to sell this 
picture for £160. 

Centralisation, which has ruined France, has done con- 
siderable harm in England. Everybody is drawn to 
London by irresistible ma^etism. The old pleasant 
life of the chief country towns has perished long ago. 
The central attraction is too strong even for Edin- 
burgh. The Edinlmrgh Review is now edited and 
published in London. If London is not England (as 
Paris was France), it is not due to the Municipali- 
ties; it is due to the country gentlemen, who spend 
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their autumn and winter at home, gathering their friends 
around them. Hereby the landowners are instinctively 
doing great good ; but it is heartily to be regretted that 
we have lost the municipal iafluence. Time was, when 
to be Mayor, or Alderman, or Town-councillor, was a 
gentlemanly ambition — when such a position conferred 
distinction. It is not so now, when small shopkeepers 
crowd the municipal councils — teams easy to drive by 
astute town-clerks. 

Political and social developments move in parallel 
lines ; and if country towns lose their political import- 
ance, their social enjoyment will soon disappear. I, who 
am not quite an octogenarian, can remember when two or 
three country towns in the West of England had a society 
of stimulus and culture which has entirely passed away. 
Those who think that our present centralising tendency 
is healthy should remember the greatest of all English- 
men, William Shakespeare, was glad to get back from the 
London which he had amazed and delighted to the qidet 
town of Stratford, by the marge of slow-flowing Avon. 
The big city is a necessity, but I don't see why it should 
be deified. It attracts intellect, but then it concentrates 
dirt and intensifies evil odours. However, it is a fact, 
and must be accepted : yet none the less shall we regret 
the days when there was intellectual development of a 
higher order in our country towns — ^when a poet like 
John Collins could have his audience, and live a happy 
unambitious life. 

Collins, I fancy, was a bookseller, with a tendency to 
write prologues and do amateur acting occasionally. He 
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was connected with Bath and with Birmingham ; his 
poems are dedicated to Meyler, a well-known Bath book- 
seUer; and he seems to have been proprietor or editor of 
the Birmingham Chronicle, I suspect I might discover 
more about him by investigation in the reading-room of 
the British Museum ; but life is too short for such re- 
searches. One thing is clear : he was an intimate friend of 
Palmer, theatrical manager at Bath and Bristol, and after- 
wards, I think, Member of Parliament for the former city, 
who was the first man to start mail-coaches in England. 
This seems a trifle to us, in the days of railways ; but the 
truth is, that when, in 1 784, the first mail-coach was started 
from London to Bristol, the principle of the swiftest possible 
travelling was accepted, and the modern express train is 
merely a corollary of Palmer's fast coaches. Once admit 
the principle — the faster the better — ^and all else is 
merely an application of machinery. Palmer's enterprise 
was strongly attacked in those days : there were plenty 
of people interested in the preservation of slowness — there 
always are. His poetical friend Collins says : — 

** The lies Envy broaches, to run down mail-coaches, 
Though ^ fraught with mischance and disaster, 
Like the grease on their axis their speed not relaxes, 
But only just makes them run faster.'* 

This stanza is not particularly intelligible — but it may 
pass. 

John Collins was lavdator temporis acti. He sang — 
enthusiastically sang — the golden days of good Queen 



1 This "though" should evidently, I think, be "as."— T. T. 
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Bess. I have a preference for later times, and indeed am 
rather of opinion that this planet is a big hotel, whose 
managers are only just beginning to learn how to manage 
it. Even now there is a confounded row in the kitchen, 
because the French cook has quarrelled with the German 
honne. However, Collins is delighted with a time — 

'* When our ladies, with large ruffs, tied round about the neck fast. 
Would gobble up a pound of beefsteaks for their breakfast." 

It must have been a pleasant time enough, if we accept 
the poet's account of some of its characteristics : — 

**Then a woman with a fortune was reckoned but a flirt, 
If she could not make a puddings make a bed, or make a shirt ; 
And to do a friend a kindness that, wanted a lift, 
With a fortune out at elbows — a man would make a shift.'' 

Nothing could more clearly show that there is a revolu- 
tion in modem English thought than a vein of friendly 
sympathy which runs through John Collins's verse. He 
has always "a purse when a friend wants to borrow." 
Modern friendship has taken quite another turn : the 
idea that a friend might want to borrow shocks the sensi- 
tive nerves of men nowaday. Borrow ! Why, there is 
no well-conducted person of this later era who would 
allow his friend to know that it was possible for him to 
want money. Swindle him he will, to the fullest extent. 
To do him out of a thousand pounds is clever ; to borrow 
a sovereign of him is " bad form." 

John Collins was rather a good hand at an epigram. In 
Oldham churchyard he happened to notice epitaphs upon 
Paul Fuller and Peter Potter. Thereupon he wrote : — 
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" 'Tis held by Peter and by Paul 

That when we fill oar graves or urns, 
Ashes to ashes crumbling fall, 

And dust to dust once more returns : 
So here a truth unmeant for mirth 

Appears in monumental lay : 
Paul's grave is fiU'd with Fuller^s earth, 

And Peter's cramm'd with Potter's clay." 

Had I time and space, there are multitudinous more 
things I should like to say about John Collins. Parting 
from him, let me remark that he belongs to a class of men 
who might be increased without public inconvenience. 
More such men in our country towns would keep up that 
intellectual life which is the healthiest of all influences. 
No man can deny that a song like " To-morrow " is nobly 
suggestive ; and though one doesn't encounter a Collins 
every day, it is quite conceivable that men of the CoUins 
type would multiply if country towns were less stagnant 
than they are, less content to be stagnant, less absurdly 
unconscious that they have duties to perform, and that 
a few centuries ago their names were known in history. 
For the sake of English local literature, I heartily wish 
there were more Collinses. 
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It is often convenient, in writing for immediate pur- 
poses, to accept words and phrases which, though inac- 
curate, are for the moment popular. This must account 
for our using the illiterate expression " Girl of the Period " 
in the course of this article. A period is exactly equi- 
valent to a cycle ; and unless it can be shown that there 
is anything recurrent in the procession of time, the word 
is without significance in this popular phrase. Its origi- 
nator (a lady probably) should have used the word " era!* 
Having made this preliminary remark, we shall make 
use of the phrase when necessary. 

Imperial Eome takes very high rank among the great 
cities of the world — second perhaps to London only. 
The English are a superior race to the Eomans, intellec- 
tually and physically. This is already certain, though 
we have seen the Eoman race at its highest point of 
development, while as yet the English have not reached 
that point. Questionless there are matters wherein the 
Eomans surpassed us. They built stronger bridges, laid 
firmer roads, made terser pud clearer laws, wrote sharper 
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satire. They were madder in their luxury and more 
shameless in their yice. They were a strong and resolute 
people, but devoid of originality, which especially appears 
in their literature. Their drama and epic and history- 
were all borrowed from the Greeks ; even so was their 
art. Their satire was original ; it sprang from the depth 
of their social degradation, the hideous character of their 
vice, as phosphoric exhalations arise from fetid morasses. 
Satire apart, they had but one original writer — Catidlus. 
He, indolent aristocrat and aristologist, has left us a few 
perfect gems, but cared not to do justice to his own 
genius. We conjecture his power, as we should have to 
guess at Shakespeare's if he had written nothing but his 
sonnets and his songs. 

What girls were like in Eome we do not learn from 
this fine gentleman and finer poet. He burned with a 
mad passion for one woman only, and contemptuously 
notices others. Nor again from Horace. His lyrics are 
almost all from Greek sources, and the women he names 
— Cinara and perhaps Lydia excepted — are names and 
nothing more. But there is one writer whose brilliant 
pages reflect for us the very life of Kome under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan — ay, and the girls of that period are 
as vividly photographed as it is possible for the most 
expert of contemporary artists to depict the girls of this 
present day. That writer is Marcus Valerius Martialis, 
whose name we have shortened to Martial. In about 
fifteen himdred epigrams he reflects every phase of Boman 
life, and his gallery of female characters is entirely un- 
rivalled in literature. 
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We observe among ourselves that the growth of luxury 
and opulence is accompanied by a disinclination to mar- 
riage. Young men find it hard to live as bachelors in 
the style which they deem necessary; hence it is not 
surprising that they should dread the idea of a wife and 
children. And indeed, when you regard attentively all 
that is requisite to the comfort of a modern young lady, 
you cannot be astonished that the idea of having her as a 
wife is somewhat terrifying. Inquire in the Burlington 
Arcade the price of one of those dainty bonnets, of a pair 
of those delicate bottines, then calculate if you can the cost 
of all the mysterious articles of apparel which lie between 
the one and the other. And how often will all these 
charming costly things require renewal? These are 
momentous considerations for the young gentleman who 
is anxious to marry, unless he is lucky enough to be a 
millionaire. In that event let him wed the belle of the 
season, and give her carte-hlanche in the matter of dress. 
She will fulfil the French saying, "Mle s'habille, die 
habille, elle se cUshahUle;" and what better can she do, if 
her dress is artistic and her chat is witty ? Dress is a 
fine art, and not the least of the fine arts. It takes the 
loveliest of nature's productions and adorns it gracefully ; 
and he is a bloodless churl who does not rejoice to see 
a beautiful woman, perfect as to the light of her eyes, 
the sweetness of her lips, the colours and curves of her 
form, dressed with sufQcing sumptuousness, sparkling with 
diamonds and sapphires. But 

** Non cuivis homini contingit adire Oorinthum ; " 

everybody cannot dress a divine beauty as she deserves, 
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any more than everybody can have a house in Park Lane^ 
and tread on Aubusson carpets, and dine from Eose du 
Barri porcelain^ and hang Claudes and Titians on his walls. 

So expensive were the girls of Kome, that Julius Caesar 
was induced to offer premiums in encouragement of 
marriage. He allowed married women to dress more 
superbly than the unmarried, and to drive in costlier 
carriages ; and he relieved of various taxes the married 
man who was father of three children. The distinction of 
dress was gradually obliterated under the Emperors ; but 
the privileges of the natorum genitor trium seem rather 
to have increased, since he had a right to the best seats 
at the public games, and was more readily admitted to 
of&cial positions. Shall we come to this sort of thing in 
England ? Will there ever be a time when the father 
of three children will have his income-tax reduced, and a 
gratuitous stall at th^ Opera, and get first choice of a 
sinecure, from the office of Lord Privy Seal downwards ? 

It is clear that both sexes are injured by the existence 
of a corrupt luxury ; clear also that social extravagance 
and female eccentricity act and react on each other. In 
simple communities, where girls are taught to regard 
marriage as their natural destiny, and to prepare them- 
selves for being wives and mothers, we see nothing of the 
variations in feminine character and habit which are 
familiar to us in modem England. When the girl of high 
spirit and quick intellect perceives that marriage is by no 
means the certainty it ought to be — that it is, on the 
whole, rather improbable — she naturally meditates oi^ 
other possible careers. This is the reason why so many 
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ladies take to novel-writing and maintaining the rights 
of women ; why they turn themselves into deaconesses 
and sisters of mercy ; why they are always eagerly search- 
ing for some new rdle. Deprived of the career which 
nature designed for them, they must discover some other. 
Who can blame them ? When that other is discovered, 
it wiQ give them no satisfaction ; it will not supply that 
dual existence which is their chief need. So they deserve 
rather pity than blame. 

Let us return to the Eome of Domitian. Were there 
professors of the art of making girls " beautiful for ever " 
in that city ? It would seem so. Paulus, a stingy but 
ostentatious friend of Martial's, gave the poet a gold 
phiala — which seems to have "been a shallow bowl — of 
such thin material, that it was scarcely more than gold- 
leaf. Martial wrote thereon some pleasant verses, com- 
paring the tawdry gift to the lightest things his gay fancy 
could conjure up : — 

" Thicker the chalk old ladies* faces crave, 
And thicker swells the bubble on the wave ; 
More dense the magical Batavian foam 
Which dyes the tresses of the girls of Rome." 

This same spuma Batava — a name which any advertising 
hairdresser is welcome to use — ^appears to have been 
introduced by German barbers, with intent to redden the 
hair of the Eoman maidens. There were old girls of the 
period, it would seem, as well as young ones ; of this, 
indeed, the poet gives us frequent evidence. He is 
very hard on a lady named Afra, in an untranslatable 
epigram :■— 



,»^ 
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" Mammas atque tatas habet Afra : sed ipsa tatarum 
Dici et mammarum maxima mamma potest." 

Let US try a very free rendering : — 



When Afra lisps * Mamma,* ' Papa,' one's laughter one smothers : 
She might be grandmamma of all oar fathers and mothers." 



Poor old lady, who would fain be a girl of the period, 
as lively as Lalage, as adorable as Theophila ! The 
epigrammatist calls another mature lady a corpse ; which 
reminds us of a good story in the late Miss Eden's clever 
diary Up the Country, A certain lady, from her pallid 
appearance, was nicknamed " the little corpse ; " and 
Lord Auckland declared that he would not sit near her, 
as he did not know what disease she died of Martial 
should have thought of that. 

Sometimes the affectation is the other way, and little 
girls affect maturity. Our poet links Cserellia with Gellia : 
the former, being ^puppa (a little girl, the same word as 
OJM puppy !), assumes antiquity ; the latter, being elderly, 
goes about dressed as if entering her teens. As the 
puppa is not too old to be whipped, and the elderly party 
pretends not to be — why, let both be castigated with 
something sharper than an epigram. 

The toilet of a girl of the period was no trifling matter 
in those days. The cosmetce or lady's-maids had often a 
hard time of it. They were slaves, and their dissatisfied 
mistress thought nothing of ordering them to be flogged 
if she were out of temper or her hair out of curl — if, in 
fact, any of the delicate processes of adornment went 
wrong. To take the law into her own hand seems to 
have been "bad form" on the lady's part. At least 
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Martial rebukes Lalage, who, because one of her tresses 
was out of place, beat her waiting-maid with the steel 
mirror that revealed the mistake. Some of the useful 
or elegant trifles which the toilet required are casually 
named in Martial's ApopTwreta — a word which indicates 
a pleasant custom of Some. Men who gave dinners during 
the Saturnalia were wont to place by each guest an 
elegant present, and Martial has written some two hundred 
couplets to serve as mottoes for such gifts. Now here 
is a new idea for English gentlemen who like social 
distinction. Let them at their great dinners put beside 
each guest some exquisite trifle suited to his or her 
idiosyncrasy, and let them employ an epigrammatist of 
the first force to furnish appropriate rhymT Thereby 
will they both delight their friends (the ladies most of 
all) and encourage literature. What more charming 
welcome for a lady at a dinner-table than a silken zone, 
with some such legend as Waller's : — 

'* Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round " ? 

Martial also has a girdle among his Apophoreta. His 
epigram thereon, though very pretty, is not equsd to 
Waller's couplet. Other articles of feminine apparel on 
which we find epigrams are a corset, a tucker, and an apron 
— curious presents, it may be thought ; but customs vary 
in different ages and with different races of men. How- 
ever, the gifts for the toilet are not at aU out of date. To 
one lady a golden hair-pin ; to another a comb of box- 
wood ; to a third pomatum, warranted to turn the darkest 
hair to the envied colour of the Teutonic slaves. The 
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ladies of Eome were not content with their wonderful 
daxk tresses : nothing would satisfy them but to imitate 
the light locks of the blue-eyed girls whom they bought 
in the slave-market. So, in the first century of the 
Christian era, our ancestresses set the fashion in Bome. 
Other apophoreta for the toilet were tooth-powder, myro- 
balanum, and a lomentum or wash (by some translators 
given as bean-fiower) to smooth a wrinkled skin. Seeing 
that wrinkles are not unknown in these days, it might 
be worth inquiry whether bean- flower has any decorru- 
gative effect. 

The mania for an appearance of abundant hair, which 
has attacked the modem female world, seems not to have 
prevailed in Bome. In this city of London false hair is 
rather the rule than the exception ; it takes the form of 
chignons, braids, plaits, and what not. The female head, 
which is really a pretty thing when you can see its shape, 
is deformed by accretions and agglomerations. How long 
this absurdity of fashion will last we cannot guess ; for 
fashion is a strange thing, and does not change any the 
faster, but indeed sometimes lasts the longer, by reason- 
of being ugly and offensive. Fashion is the most irre- 
sistible of all forces; it is stronger than even religion. 
It is also the most unaccountable of all forces. You can 
seldom trace its origin; you can never calculate its 
duration. Inasmuch as fashion ought to be the applica- 
tion of art to social life, it would doubtless be an excellent 
thing if people of artistic capacity would condescend to 
"lead the fashion." This has been done by a man — 
Count d'Orsay. We do not know that any woman of the 
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true type has ever attempted it If only a lady, who 
united high birth and intellect and a cultivated taste for 
the beautiful, would take this matter in hand, what a 
multitude of monstrosities we might be spared ! 

Wise, in our belief, are those artists of dress who seek 
to imitate natural forms. Leaves and flowers and even 
fruit are delightful as the decorations of beauty. Even 
birds and butterflies have been appropriately pressed into 
the service. A bird of paradise or a purple emperor adds 
to the fairy grace of a bonnet. Let the lady who is blue 
mount Athene's owl, and the gossip adorn herself with a 
magpie. Boman ladies were ahead of our English girls : 
" Oelidum coUo nectit Olacilla draconem,** says Martial, 
Yes, Glacilla wore around her beautiful neck a cold 
serpent ; nor was she alone in this habit. Seneca, Lucian, 
Pliny, bear witness that the girls of Eome wore living 
snakes around their necks, and cherished them in their 
bosoms. They seem to have found them pleasantly cool. 
Will any English girl of the period set this fashion in 
midsummer? Pleasant for the eager lover to approach 
within osculating distance, and to find the glassy eyes of 
a snake fixed on him, its forked tongue quivering near 
him! This kind of partnership between Eve and her 
tempter is not altogether desirable. 

Be it not thought that there were no " nice girls '' at 
Rome in Domitian's days. There was one loving sister 
at least. Carrier-pigeons were not unknown among the 
Bomans. Martial tells how one flew into the sweet 
bosom of AretuUa as she longed for her brother, an exile 
in Sardinia, and hails it as an omen of Ms pardon by the 
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Emperor. This epigram reminds us of B^ranger's exqui- 
site song, wherein the poet tells how the A'i sparkled, and 
his mistress sang a lyric of Greek divinity, when, lo, 
a carrier-pigeon, tired by long travel, settled at their feet. 
No wonder it was weary, the faithful bird ! It had flown 
straight from Athens with news that Greece was free, and 
the immortal poet sang : — 

" Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fiddle ! 
£t dors en paix aur le sein de Naeiis." 

And there is one other whom we must mention — 
Theophila, who married the poet Canius Bufus. None of 
the writings of Canius are known to us ; but as his statue 
was set up in Bome,.he must have had some repute. He 
was a native of Cadiz, and^* his style was humoro^s. 
" What is my Canius about V asks MartiaL Is he 
writing the history of the Olaudii, or emulating the jests 
of Phaedrus, or striding majestic ii^ the cothurnus of 
Sophocles? Or is. he loitering in the portico of Isis, or 
bathing in the thermaa of Agrippa, or enjoying Lucan's 
country house, or the suburban villa of Pollio ? Or has 
he started for sunny Baise,- where now the yacht flies along 
the Lucrine waves ? You vnsh to know what your Canius 
is doing ? Lav^hing, 

*' TeU me, if you chance to know it, 
Where 'b our friend the humorous poet ? 
Is he studying themes historic — 
Kings of England, Earls of Warwick ? 
Perhaps his pen disvalueth 
Froude upon Elizabeth. 
Does he mean to get the upper 
Hand of the proverbial Tupper ? 
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Is 't burlesque he 's writing, d la 

Byron and Burnand and Sala ? 

Is lie hunting in the shires, 

Well in front of peers and squires ? 

Lured by country invitation, 

Is he practising flirtation ? 

This be sure — whate'er he 's after, 

Where the poet is, there 's laughter." 

A light pleasant fellow this Canius, and he seems to have 
been rewarded for his healthy hilarity with a most charm- 
ing bride. Martial wrote a delightful epigram on the 
portrait of this lady. "This is that Theophila, your 
betrothed, my Canius, whose mind is full of Attic learning. 
The Athenian garden of the great old man might well 
claim her; not less willingly would the Stoic sect take 
possession of her. If she approves your poems, they will 
be immortal Sappho must have praised the verses of 
Theophila^ who, more modest than the Lesbian, is her 
equal in genius." Here is a pretty portrait of a Soman 
girl of the period wherewith to end our sketch. What a 
pity the poems of Canius did not attain their promised 
immortality ! His love-songs to this peerless Theophila, 
for whom Stoics and Epicureans contended, ought certainly 
to have been of the first force. Alas ! the laughing poet 
and his lovely learned wife have been dust near eighteen 
centuries. 
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By acting, we strengthen the energy which enables us 
to act. The doctrine is as old, at least, as Aristotle. We 
also increase the pleasure we take in action, which at first 
is very slight. Action to be pleasurable, must, however, 
have special reference to the actor's idiosyncrasy. Mr. 
Bagehot, in The Fortnightly Review, with quiet dogmatism, 
made the following announcement: ''Business is really 
more agreeable than pleasure; it interests the whole 
mind, the aggregate nature of man, more continuously 
and more deeply. But it does not iook as if it did.'' It 
certainly does not. Still, allowing for his loose phraseo- 
logy, I think Mr. Bagehot has -come near the truth. 
Business probably suits the average man better than 
what he calls pleasure. And, as by reason of business 
the world goes on — for there would soon be a stoppage if 
we were aU poets, painters, and pMlosophers-it is weU 
that the majority should find business their most suitable 
occupation, although they seldom deliberately prefer it, 
in theory. Mr. Bagehot is, of course, much more than 
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the average man ; it would, perhaps, be accurate to say 
that he includes the average man. But let us compare 
his theory of the agreeableness of business with Charles 
Lamb's passionate interrogation : — 

<* Who fint invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business ? " 

Clearly, Mr. Bagehot and the exquisite essayist have 
nothing in common. The former prefers the highroad — 
rather, the railroad of Ufe — and may, without disrespect, 
be compared to a strong locomotive, ready to whirl the 
express, or drag the heavy goods-train over interminable 
leagues of steeL Elia, on the other hand, left the highway 
for winding field-paths imder the honeysuckle hedgerows, 
for narrow ways that lost themselves in bird-haunted 
woods. 

The truth is, man is myriad-minded. You cannot dog- 
matise about him. You cannot limit him. A gulf equally 
impassable severs in political matters Mr. Matthew Arnold 
from Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice. Both men are im- 
pregnated with the living ideas of the day. But, while 
Mr. Maurice sees in this England of ours the legitimate and 
by no means ignoble development of King Edward l's 
England, Mr. Arnold raises his eloquent voice in protest 
against our unideal and insular Ufe. The one man feels 
with his countrymen even in their failures and blunders ; 
the other stands on an eminence above them, and treats 
them to the loftiest criticism. In a characteristic essay, 
entitled "My Countrymen," contributed to a contemporary. 
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Mr. Arnold congratulates himself on having no influence 
— for he knows what influence means — and no party ; 
and he says to himself: " Even suppose I could get some 
followers, and assemble them, brimming with aifectionilte 
enthusiasm, in a committee-room at some inn, what on 
earth should I say to them, what resolutions could I 
propose ? I could only propose the old Socratic common- 
place, Know thyself; and how blank they would all look 
at that !'* Would they not ? The idea of poor Mr. Arnold, 
poet and critic, having to pass resolutions among a set of 
practical men, in the parlour of The Spotted Dog, having 
nothing to propose except that used-up rfif&Oi, aeairrov, 
is comic. But how is it that he has no sympathy with 
his fellows, and cannot see that even resolutions passed 
at an inn may do the State some service ? That sympathy 
is the very essence of Mr. Maurice's influence. All things 
human are 

'* Dear to the man that is dear to God." 

He has no sarcasm, or sneer, for the mighty impotence 
of that great middle class, which is the perplexing growth 
of modern society. Therein lies power, but power yet 
uncrystallised. Mr. Arnold is simply terrified by the 
omnipotent monster, while Mr. Maurice recognises the 
symmetric future in the amorphous present, as his ad- 
mirable lectures on Ths Representation and Education of 
the People amply prove. The theme is a suggestive one, 
but is only noticed in this place as involving a singular 
example of the mental chasms which exist between man 
and man, even in the nineteenth century. 

The widest imaginable diflerence, probably, is that 
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which exists between the man who believes in a revelation 
of the preternatural and the man who pretends to believe 
in it — between William Blake, let us say, and that truth- 
ful conception of Mr, Eobert Browning's "Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium." We have lately been afflicted with a 
craving for the preternatural. Men have tried to per- 
suade themselves that some sort of communication with 
another world is possible. Even the professional im- 
postor has ended by being half- credulous. " While yet 
a boy I sought for ghosts," exclaimed Shelley, whose 
illusions and hallucinations were innumerable, and it is 
very hard to decide how far he actually deceived himself. 
Mr. Browning, in the famous poem just mentioned, 
presents an exhaustive analysis'of that peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy which gives us our mediums, and mesmerists, and 
neurhypnotists. 

But William Blake was of another sort. Here is his 
own statement : " I assert, for myself, that I do not 
behold the outward creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action. 'What!' it will be questioned, *when 
the sun rises, do you not see a round disc of fire some- 
what like a guinea ?' Oh no ! no ! I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host, crying, * Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God Almighty !' I question not my corporeal 
eye any more than I would question a window concerning 
a sight. I look through it and not with it." In this 
theory he was always consistent. When a young artist 
who found his inventive powers suddenly benumbed, told 
his distress to Blake, the latter turned to his wife and 
said : " ' It is just so with us, is it not, for weeks together, 
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when the visions forsake us? What do we do then, 
Kate V ' We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake.' " No 
wonder that he appeared to those who became acquainted 
with him as a new kind of mam 

The life of Blake, left almost complete by the late Mr. 
Gilchrist, and finally prepared for the press by Mr. D. G. 
Bossetti and his brother, is a book of strange interest. It 
is not perfect in its method, and the author's style is too 
often Carlylese in a mild form. But the strong originality 
of Blake's character would render the work valuable, even 
if it had grosser faults than these. William Blake was 
bom in 1757, in Broad Street^ Golden Square, where his 
father kept a hosier's shop.* It was, according to his 
biographer, not then an unfashionable quarter. During 
the century which' has passed; this metropolis has seen 
marvellous changes; even the mighty action of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and its rival railways, will 
hardly effect a greater metamorphosis in a similar period. 
He who would realise the London of 1757 must imagine it 
without the British Museum, the Bank of England, the 
National Gallery, and the General Post Office ; without 
Regent Street, Portland Place, and the Burlington Arcade ; 
without Newgate, the Docks, and Waterloo Bridge ; with 
no palatial clubs in Pall MaU, no gas in the streets, no 
numbers on the street-doors. A sordid city, we might 
think, perchance ; yet you might have heard a strong yet 
kindly voice exclaim : " Sir, let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street." Eight gladly would the invitation have 
been accepted. I suspect London was a very liveable city 
in those times ; what will it be a hundred years hence ? 
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Blake, at eight yeara of age, a visionary boy, saw angels 
thronging the trees on Peckham Eye, and narrowly 
escaped a flogging from his father for saying so. He 
believed that he beheld such sights, and the belief clnng 
to him throughout his life. Drawing was natural to him; 
when not wandering away throhgh the fair fields of Cam- 
berweU, the precocious child haunted the picture sale- 
rooms ; and at the age of ten he was sent to a drawing- 
school in the Strand, kept by an artist called Pars. His 
attendance at picture-sales educated his judgment from 
the first. " I am happy," he wrote to Eeynolds, " I can- 
not say that Baphael ever was, from my earliest child- 
hood, hidden from me. I saw, and I knew immediately, 
the diflference between Eaphael and Eubens." " The little 
connoisseur," as Langford, the auctioneer of Covent 
Garden, styled him, was also a poet. I quote two verses 
of a song, written before he was fourteen, whose exquisite 
simplicity is unsurpassable : — 

" With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage : 
He caught me in his silken net. 
And sfiut me in his golden cage. 

" He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then laughing, sits and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing. 
And mocks my loss of liberty." 

At fourteen, Blake was apprenticed to Basire, an en- 
graver. He was to have been taught by Eyland, a more 
famous man ; but objected, declaring that he did not like 
the man's face — " It looks as if he vnll live to he hanged ! " 
Curiously enough, Eyland, twelve years later, i(;as hanged 
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for forgeiy. The faculty of reading character at a glance 
came naturally to Blake, but I suppose few people will 
agree with his biographer that this may have been an 
instance of absolute prophetic gift, or second sight. For 
seven years the young engraver worked hard under 
Basire's direction. One day Oliver Goldsmith entered the 
shop in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
Blake never forgot the noble head of the tender poet and 
humorist. Mr. AUingham quaintly suggests that the 
visionary apprentice may have passed in the narrow 
streets " a placid, venerable, thin man of eighty- four, of 
erect figure and abstracted air, wearing a full-bottomed 
wig, a pair of long ruffles, and a curious-hilted sword, and 
carrying a gold-headed cane . . . Emanuel Swedenborg." 
The Swedish seer passed in London the last few months 
of his life. His preternatural vision was less lofty than 
Blake's, and took definite dogmatic form& It is at least 
a curious coincidence that the aged man and the young 
artist were together walking the streets of London for 
awhile, with eyes fixed upon the mystic city, the New 
Jerusalem, in " the land that is very far off." 

Blake's chief occupation during his apprenticeship was 
in drawing, in Westminster Abbey and other churches, the 
monuments which Basire was engraving for Gough the 
antiquary. Shut up alone amid these mediaeval relics, 
the boy learned great lessons of what men had done in the 
palmy days of English architecture — ^lessons, which even 
in these times of Gothic renaissance, few have learnt so 
thoroughly. Who can wonder that the solitary dreamer, 
working at his art in the awful silence of the deserted 
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minster, beheld a vision of Christ and his Apostles glorify- 
ing the tombs of queens and kings ? No education could 
have tended more to preserve the peculiarities of Blake's 
character than this lonely study of the past. 

During this period Blake wrote a good deal of verse ; 
and in 1783 was published a thin octavo, ^Poetical 
Sketches, by W.B.," which is one of the rarest of books, 
and is of the rarest quality. The songs have in fact the 
exquisite simplicity which characterises those of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. It should be remembered that, 
when the engraver's apprentice was writing these verses, 
the two great poets destined to renew the flagging life of 
English po'etry were in their babyhood, and Chatterton 
had just " perished in his pride." Cowper, the only living 
English writer who could fairly be called a poet, had not 
begun to publish. Whence did Blake learn the divine 
simplicity which characterises the choice lyrics of his 
boyhood ? If we were told that this single stanza had 
been recovered from some lost play of Elizabeth's time, 
should we be incredulous ? — 

'* His face is fair as heaven 

When springing buds unfold ;. 
Ah, why to him was 't given 

Whose breast is wintry cold ? 
His heart is Love's all-worshipped tomb 
Where all Love's pilgrims come." 

In 1778, Blake''s apprenticeship ended, and he studied 
for a time in the Eoyal Academy, then only ten years 
old. He earned his living by engraving for magazines 
and books — young Stothard being in many cases the 
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artist. I well recollect possessing an Enfield's Speaker, 
with Clarence's Dream — 

** A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud, 
' Clarence is come — false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury : 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments ! * " 

— drawn by Stothard and engraved by Blake. Flaxman 
and Fuseli became at about this time the young engraver's 
friends. In 1780, at the tweKth exhibition of the Eoyal 
Academy, and its first at new Somerset House, there was 
to be seen a drawing of Blake's, "The death of Earl 
Godwin." It was in the summer of that year that the 
artist, caught in the midst of an enormous " No Popery " 
mob, was forced to the walls of Newgate, and beheld the 
great prison burnt down and its inmates released. 

Blake married, in 1784, Miss Catherine Sophia Boucher, 
who made him, an admirable wife. Unable to sign her 
name at the time of her marriage, she not only learned 
to read and write, but also to work off her husband's 
engravings, and even to design occasionally in his spirit 
and style. She cheerfully bore all the trials which fortune 
had in reserve for them. She firmly believed in all his 
visions. She humoured all his caprices. The following 
incident occurred about nine years after their marriage. 
" At the end of the little garden in Hercules Buildings 
there was a summer-housa Mr. Butts (a very generous 
friend and patron of Blake's) calling one day, found Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake sitting in the summer-house, freed from 
those troublesome disguises which have prevailed since the 
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FalL 'Come in!' cried Blake; 'it's only Adam and 
Eve, you know ! * Husband and wife had been reciting 
passages from Paradise Lost in character." This shows, 
at least, Mrs. Blake's docility. 

It is not my purpose to trace the struggling artist 
through aU his enterprises. The material side of his life 
was never fortunate, he was compelled to live meanly 
and parsimoniously; but the innate nobility of his 
character raised him above his sordid ciroumstances. His 
last place of residence was Fountain Court, Strand, just 
at the corner of Simpson's. I recollect, a year or two 
ago, dining at Simpson's, when a fire broke out in that 
very court, and there was a rush to the window behind 
me of diners and waiters. Being somewhat unexcitable, 
I went on with my dinner quietly ; but when, a little 
later in the evening. The Olohe informed me that two 
children had been burnt to death, I felt a strange paug 
at the thought, that I had been enjoying my saddle of 
mutton so close to those poor little creatures in their 
agony. Of course I could have done no good ; if they 
could have been saved, the firemen must have done it : 
but I have never felt quite comfortable when dining at 
Simpson's sinca Well, in this same Fountain Court, 
where once The Coal-Hole Tavern was made illustrious 
by Edmund Kean, Blake had two rooms on the first floor 
of No. 3. The front room, used for reception, was hung 
with pictures of Blake's ; the back room was " sleeping 
and living room, kitchen and studio." Strange to say, 
those who visited the artist in this squalid comer of 
London, have a consensus of opinion as to no squalor 
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having existed in his rooms. The window in the back 
room, from which the Thames was just visible, is described 
by one of his friends, with pleasant enthusiasm, as ''that 
divine window ! " Another writes, " Himself, his wife, 
and his rooms were clean and orderly ; everything was in 
its place. His delightful working-comer had its imple- 
ments ready — ^tempting to the hand. The millionaire's 
upholsterer can furnish no enrichments like those of 
Blake's enchanted rooms." And a third, with rather less 
eflPiision, philosophically remarks : " I never look upon 
him as an unfortunate man of genius. He knew every 
great man of the day, and had enough." The simple 
truth is that Blake's entire elevation above all trivial 
details caused men to forget the poverty of his life. 
Courtesy was natural to him. He was born a gentleman. 
He had the complete content of the artist, who has not 
only refused to barter his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
but has never longed for the pottage. When a lovely 
little girl, a spoilt child of Fortune, was once presented 
to him, he stroked her head and said, " May God make 
this world to you, my child, as beautiful as it has been 
to me ! " She wondered at the wish of the shabby old 
man, but learnt its meaning in time. 

** The light that never was on sea or shore *' 

shone on those dingy rooms in Fountain Court. 

Fuseli translated Lavater, and Blake engraved the 
frontispiece. The Aphorisms of the Swiss physiognomist 
became from that time a favourite book with the artist, 
and he annotated them with much freedom. Some of 
his notes show deeper insight than Lavater's. Thus, 
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when the latter writes of frequent laughing as the sign 
of a little mind, and the rarer smile of harmless quiet 
as indicating a noble heart, Blake exclaims : *' I hate 
scarce smiles ; I love laughing ! " Again, on Lavater's 
aphorism, " Between passion and lie there is not a finger's- 
breadth," Blake truly remarks, " lie is contrary to passion." 
The best of all the aphorisms, in Blake's opinion, is this : 
" Keep him at least three paces distant who hates 
bread, music, and the laugh of a chQd." Lavater's book 
set the artist to make aphorisms ; and an engraved work 
of his, splendid in colour, entitled The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, contains a series called "Proverbs of HeU,'* 
which are full of force. We extract a few : — 

'* The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 
. ^' A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 

** Joys impregnate ; sorrows bring forth. 

** The fox provides for himself, but God provides for the lion. 

** He who has suffered you to impose on him, knows you. 

** To create a little flower is the labour of ages. 

'* Damn braces, bless relaxes. 

*' As the air to a bird, or the Bea to a fish, so is contempt to the 
contemptible. 

" Truth can never be so told as to be understood, and not believed." 

The strong thought which exists in these few apoph- 
thegms is unmistakeable. But the work from which they 
are extracted was preceded by a volume of poetiy, 
entitled Songs of Innocence, in which he was his own 
printer and publisher. It is scarcely possible to describe 
the effect which he contrived to produce by his own 
special style of engraving in colour. In a prospectus 
which he issued in 1793, he stated that he has '' invented 
a method of printing both letterpress and engraving, in a 
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style more ornamental, uniform, and grand than any 
before discovered ; while it produces works at one-fourth 
of the expense. If," he adds, " a method of printing 
which combines the painter and the poet is a phenomenon 
worthy of public attention, provided that it exceeds in 
elegance all former methods, the author is sure of his 
reward." There can be no question that the perfection of 
authorship is attained when every copy of a book comes 
direct from the author's hand, without intervention of 
compositor and pressman, bookbinder and publisher. 
Blake and his wife did the whole work. Songs of 
Innocence were succeeded by several wild and mystical 
productions, whose enigma has never been solved ; but 
in 1794 came Songs of E^erience, which are far more 
intelligible. The marvellous caco-rhythmic productions, 
which would remind some readers of Ossian, and others 
of Tupper, in which Thel, Los, Urizen, Oothoon, Theotor- 
mon, and other strangely-named characters, figure, seem 
to justify Wordsworth's description of Blake as a man of 
" insane genius." But when the patriarch of poetry spoke 
thus of Blake to Mr. Crabb Robinson, he also said, 
" There is something in the madness of this man that 
interests one more than the sanity of Byron and Walter 
Scott." In the Songs of Eocperience, however, there is 
complete sanity. They contain the famous verses to the 
Tiger : — 

" Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night ! " 

which Charles Lamb pronounced " glorious." Here are 
two wonderful stanzas : — 
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'* And what sboulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see ? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ? " 

Mr. Gilchrist aptly ascribes Blake's rare poetic power 
to his working as a man who, being already practised in 
one art, begins anew in another; and refers to a fine 
speculation of Mr. Browning's in Pippa Passes: "K 
there should arise a new painter, will it not be in some 
such way by a poet, now, or a musician (spirits who have 
conceived and perfected an ideal through some other 
channel), transferring it to this, and escaping our con- 
ventional roads by pure ignorance of them?" This, 
assuredly, is what Blake did in poetry. It is what we 
may hope to see done again in the sister arts. Indeed, 
there was once a rumour that the great poet whom I have 
quoted had some thought of becoming a painter. Aroimd 
the elementary portion of art necessarily cUng certain 
methods, certain traditions, which reduce it to the level 
of manufacture. Every artist ought to rediscover art for 
himself. 

Before leaving the purely lyrical side of Blake's organi- 
sation, I may quote two verses of a charming little song 
(first published in Mr. Gilchrist's Life), -in which he 
tells us that Cupid ought to have been a girl : — 

'* For he shoots with his bow, 
And the girl shoots with her eye." 
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The commencement of this lyric is as playful as Praed ; 
its ending has a touch of Heine's epigrammatic bitter- 
ness : — 

« Then to make Cupid a boy 
Was surely a woman's plan, 
For a boy never learns so much 
Till he has become a man : 

And then he's so pierced with cares, 
And wounded with arrowy darts, 

That the whole business of his life 
Is to pick out the heads of his darts." 

Blake, a Londoner for the greater part of his life, spent 
four years by the sea, under the patronage of Hayley, the 
elegant poetaster, who is chiefly remembered as Cowper's 
friend and biographer. The object of Blake's living near 
Hayley was that he might engrave the illustrations to 
Cowper's life. The place of residence was a small cottage 
at Felpham, near Bognor. Grand and weird visions had 
he by the sonorous sea. There he held converse with 
Moses and the prophets, with Homer, Dante, Milton; 
"majestic shadows," in his own words, "grey but luminous, 
and superior to the common height of men." I fear that 
few of the men who go down to Bognor for the Goodwood 
week have any such experiences. There he also saw a 
fairy's funeral. "I was walking alone in my garden," 
he said ; " there was great stillness among the branches 
and flowers, and more than common sweetness in the air ; 
I heard a low and pleasant sound, and I knew not whence 
it came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, 
and underneath I saw a procession of creatures, of the 
size and colour of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a 
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body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared. It was a fairy funeral." 

Blake was about sixty, I believe, when he became 
acquainted with a man who did much to encourage his 
visionary tendencies. This was John Varley, who, besides 
being a clever painter in water-colours, was also an astro- 
loger in theory and practice. According to Mr. Gilchrist, 
Varley's astrological predictions were singularly accurate. 
One man to whom he had foretold an accident on a certain 
day, lay in bed till evening, and then foolishly got up 
to sprain his ankle over a coal-scuttle ; and Collins the 
painter died at the very time which Varley had found 
written among the stars. Be these things as they may, 
Varley was a profound believer in his own craft, and also 
in Blake's power of preternatural vision. And to this 
belief we owe Blake's spiritual portraits. 

At the witching hour of night, Blake's bodiless visitors 
would come almost at call ; and Varley wajs wont to sit 
by him, and ask him to "call spirits from the vasty deep ;" 
when the artist would obey, and take their likenesses 1 
Forty or fifty of these sketches, made at midnight stances, 
still exist. Varley has usually added their description 
in the following style : " Wat Tyler, by Blake, from his 
spectre, as in the act of striking the tax-gatherer ; drawn 
October 30, 1819; 1 h. A.M." Again: "The man who 
built the Pyramids, October 18, 1819, fifteen degrees of 
1 ; Cancer ascending." 

Of the latter Mr. Gilchrist's work contains a copy ; 
and the spectre's head, hair, facial angle, mighty chest and 
shoulders, are singularly indicative of a being whose 
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physical so far dominated his mental power, that he would 
deem it a great thing to pile pyramidal masses of stone, 
and would do the deed with ease. 

Other portraits in this preternatural gallery are equally 
remarkable. One of the strangest is " the ghost of a flea," 
which Varley felt convinced the artist saw, " for he left 
off, and began on another part of the paper to make a 
separate drawing of the flea, which the spirit having 
opened, he was prevented from proceeding with the first 
sketch till he had closed it. During the time occupied 
in completing the drawing, the flea told him that all fleas 
were inhabited by the souls of such men as were, by 
nature, bloodthirsty to excess, and were therefore provi- 
dentially confined to the size and form of insects ; other- 
wise, were he himself, for instance, the size of a horse, he 
would depopulate a great portion of the country." What 
about the evrofioi detected by Lord Wenlock ? 

It would be vain to attempt in words to give any idea 
of Blake's power as an artist, unless I had the pen of a 
Euskin or a Eossetti. Mr. W. M. Eossetti's descriptive 
catalogue of all his known works is admirable ; for me it 
must suffice to say that his coloured drawings of subjects 
so sublime as the Elohim creating Adam, or Elijah in his 
chariot of fire, are really adequate, while some of the 
designs for Milton, Dante, and the Book of Job are 
" wonderful exceedingly." My aim has been to deal with 
Blake not so much as the technical artist ; I think of him 
as one whose Troirjari^ was, by his own declaration, the 
result of a sixth sense, which caused him to apprehend 
the unseen ; and I willingly echo the question wherewith 
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Mr. Gilchrist's thirty-fifth chapter is headed, " Mad or 
not Mad ?" We find him casually remarking to a friend, 
"Milton, the other day, was saying to me . . .;" and 
Leigh Hunt used to tell a story, discredited (why ?) by 
Mr. Gilchrist, of his raising his hat to the Apostle Paid 
in Cheapside, to the amazement of a companion. Allan 
Cunningham was contented with the belief that Blake's 
imagination was in excess of his other faculties. Mr. 
Crabb Eobinson, than whom there never lived a clearer- 
sighted man, appears to have doubted his sanity. When 
Blake told that acute though kindly gentleman that he 
had a vague recollection of conversations with Socrates 
and Jesus Christ ; or that Milton had lately come to ask 
him, as a great favour, to correct an error in Paradise Lost; 
or that he had much intercourse with Voltaire, who spoke 
what seemed English to him — " It was like the touch of 
a musical key ; he touched it probably French, but to my 
ear it became English," — we can hardly be surprised that 
Mr. Eobinson thought him not quite sane. Yet the 
logical barrister and the visionary painter had points in 
common. The former found that the latter admired most 
intensely those very passages in Wordsworth's loftiest 
poetry, which fall flattest on the mere prosaic mind. But 
Blake objected to Wordsworth's worship of nature; for 
he declared nature to be the work of the deviL Mr. 
Eobinson, in reply to this, quoted the commencement of 
Genesis: "In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth." " But," he says, " I gaiaed nothing by 
this, for I was triumphantly told that this God was not 
Jehovah, but the Elohim." The seer was too learned for 
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the lawyer. The present writer, who has had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Crabb Eobinson at Eydal Mount, in the 
company of William Wordsworth, can scarcely conceive 
such discomfiture. It was evidently complete. 

But to return to the great question, which is not pre- 
cisely whether Blake was sane within those limits of 
sanity which would satisfy a British jury, but whether he 
reaUy saw, in any intelligible sense, those visions which he 
thoroughly believed he beheld. Did he, in very truth, 
behold a thing preternatural ? Were his angels on Peck- 
ham Eye — ^his vision of Christ and His Apostles in the 
chapel of the Confessor— his maturer interviews with 
Shakespeare and Milton — the brief apparitions of the 
past, whose portraits he took in Varley's midnight com- 
panionship—were all these mere illusions? Certainly 
they were, returns the common-sense of this enlightened 
age. Certainly, William Blake, though a great painter, 
and a true poet, and a sound thinker, was under strange 
hallucination. Nothing of the kind could have occurred, 
it is obvious. However, if one must hallucinate, I prefer 
the company of William Blake to that of Mr. Home or 
the Davenports ; and there is probably something in that 
utterance of the great master of English thought — 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 



CHARITY ORGANISATION. 



Concerning charity as embodied in voluntary institu- 
tions much might be said : in a thoroughly well-governed 
State such institutions would be not only unnecessary, 
but impossible. The duty of healing the sick poor, of 
educating the fatherless poor, of guiding the people in the 
paths of moral and physical health, is the Government's 
first duty. King Alfred, the Truth-teller, saw this clearly 
a thousand years ago, but I am not certain that any 
monarch or statesman has effectuaUy grasped it since. 
Whether an effort can be made to raise the dregs of the 
people from their sad state, while our House of Commons 
is composed of such materials and actuated by such 
interests as at present, may well be doubted. The Lords 
and the Commons have their rifle-matches and their 
cricket-matches : why should they not go in for a legis- 
lation-match ? Let the Lords sit alone for one Session, 
the Commons for another, tossing for choice. A very few 
innings would decide whether hereditary or representative 
legislature is of greater use. What is the betting ? 
What we call England is so called because the English 
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came to live here. The English made England, not 
England the English. If we were taken by surprise, as 
the invasion-prophets suggest, if London and Liverpool 
and Canterbury were laid in ashes by the nations who 
believe in wdr, yet unless they extinguish the whole race 
the world would know us again. Let them leave but a 
handful of Englishmen, and we would have our revenge. 
What form that revenge would take the centuries must 
decide : probably we should produce another Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Newton, or Byron, while they were busy 
with mere Gk)ethes and Schillers, Voltaires and Moliferes. 
This would, on the whole, be nobler and pleasanter than 
burning their cities, fusillading their men, insulting their 
women, and robbing them of their property. Still, the 
metal of which this race is made can be run into the old 
moulds that lie labelled in its mint — Blake, Nelson, 
Marlborough, Wellington, and many more. 

What has all this to do with voluntary charities, or 
with orphans and foundlings ? Very much — a great race 
should not run to waste. There are a large number of 
emulative orphan asylums which do in their way a con- 
siderable amount of good, and bring up fatherless children 
without much consideration of their fathers' rank in life. 
They advertise, they have public dinners, they invite 
princes to lay foundation stones, and ladies to present 
five-guinea purses to the said princes. I have noticed at 
least one case in which those purses did not altogether 
pay the expenses of the entertainment given. Loyal 
absolutely, I think princes were made for higher work. 
The directors of such institutions seem usually to be City 
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gentlemen, who are all notoriously beneficent — witness 
the City Companies, whose charities and whose dinners 
are equ^y superb. The children at these establishments, 
as may be seen by reference to a single voting paper, are 
promiscuously arranged ; no attempt is made to educate 
them according to the rank in life of their fathers ; they 
are by no means as well fed as childten ought to be, and 
are often compelled to dress in i^ly habits, and seldom 
have sufQcient out-of-door exercise. The beauty and 
glory of life are carefully shut away from them. They 
ate brought to a dead level. The idea of the managers 
seems to be that they ought to be grateful to be allowed 
to exist. Anybody who passes this terrible ordeal of 
childhood to live a complete life thereafter must possess 
unusual power. Yet to such institutions "anonymous 
benefactors" send thousand-pound notes. Have these 
" A. E.'s " ever gone over the place and looked at the 
children ? 

Worse fate than the orphan's is the foundling's. Let 
reverence the memory of gallant and generous Captain 
ram, though the charitable work he instituted has been 
lly warped. It is no business of mine just here to 
uire why they are foundlings. In a well-governed 
ite, as some time I may show, there would be none. 
inting that they exist, and are absolute additions to 
wealth of the race, why should they be starved, 
■scribed, insulted ? Why should the intolerant virtue 
the world visit on them the sin of their scoundrel 
ents ? As well make infanticide legal, as they do in 
ina, as bring up the poor little creatures to such misery. 
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Let Government undertake the entire care of all neces- 
sitous orphans, of all foundlings. For the first, schools of 
at least three classes should be founded. The clergyman's 
orphan child ought not to be brought up in the same way 
as the greengrocer's. Contrary to equality, this ; enough 
to make the defunct greengrocer start from his grave ; but 
if he came we could puzzle him by asking why he was 
not a clergyman instead of a greengrocer. He would fall 
back on the delinquencies of his father, thereby admitting 
the theory of race. In the orphan establishments which 
exist at present, the mixture is usually so absurd that the 
classes for which they were intended do not attempt 
candidature. Add to this the abominable system of 
canvassing, which usually secures the election of the 
children whose friends have the greatest boring power. 

What should Government do? Accept all orphans 
without question. Ascertain what can be known of birth 
and breed, and class them accordingly. Let there be 
High Colleges, in which the boys are educated to be of 
learned profession or gentlemanly vocation, in which the 
girls are taught what ladies need, and are fitted either 
to marry or be gentlewomen-in- waiting. Let there be 
Middle Colleges, wherein the best possible education shall 
be given to boys for farm life*, tradesmen's work, the 
general commercial business of the land. Let there be 
Low Colleges, training boys to be artisans, labourers, 
soldiers, training girls to be servants in the household, in 
various positions, and to do other work which is known 
as menial, such as that of the laundress, the sempstress, 
and a hundred other things that end in ess. Not neces- 
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sarily should any child be kept in its groove : dulness 
should send it from a high to a low or from a low to a 
middle college ; genius or talent should similarly raise it ; 
and if any had special faculties — ^which assuredly some 
would have — ^these should be diligently cultivated, for the 
vantage of the State. Every great Englishman helps to 
ennoble the English. 

As to foundlings, who must of course have distinct 
nurseries and schools — receive them without question. 
Let their mothers visit them at periods varying with age. 
If the father's name is known, it may give a clew to the 
best method of educating the child — ^this would be rare. 
Wherefore, bringing them all up to an age difficult to 
determine, but probably from ten to twelve, on equal 
terms, at that point classify them according to ability, 
and draft them off into the three collegiate ranks described 
for orphans. After that their career would depend on 
themselves. 

If a child has no father, the State should be its father. 
Why? Because we caanot afford to lose our children. 
Because, by allowing them to be schooled in hotch-potch 
and starved, and made liable to all maladies, we are 
increasing the number of fools in the land. "Mostly 
fools," quoth the cynic of Chelsea. No, we are not 
mostly fools, but we are fools in allowing our Govern- 
ment to do nothing except alter political machinery. We 
English in Parliamentary matters are like the man who 
would not poke his fire on the coldest winter morning 
unless he had a new poker of a different pattern every 
day. 
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T do not believe in promiscuous charity. I believe in 
the nation's beneficence. If the orphans and foundlings 
of England were in the hands of England, it would not 
debar any man who had a good heart, and a thousand 
pounds to spare, from sending it to Her Majesty's Minister 
of Charity. He would be more likely to send it, from 
security as to its proper applicatioa Yes, though some 
of our public men are amusingly impracticable in theory, 
they do their practical work honestly — and sometimes 
well 

How many years will pass before speculative charities 
have disappeared ? — ^before orphans and foundlings become 
the children and scholars of the State ? 



YACHTING. 



The yachtsman, if he can manage to shake ofiF that 
black spectre of care that Horace talks about, ought to be 
the happiest of men. Whether to roam or rest, there is 
nothing like a fast schooner yacht of about two hundred 
tons. Pedestrianism alone excepted, land travel is often 
servile and wearisome : once in a railway train, for 
example, and you are practically transformed into a 
parcel. Your independence is gone for the time. You are 
imprisoned in a stuffed box with people whom you certainly 
would not have chosen as companions. What with the 
jarring effect of the engine, and the grinding torture of 
wheel on rail, every nerve and fibre of the body is out- 
raged during a railway journey — the man who gets to 
the end of it without suffering must be happily pachy- 
dermatous. 

In what charming contrast herewith is yacht-travel ! 
The ^wooing winds convey you : the keel glides smoothly 
through the unfurrowed sea. The yachtsman is his own 
master. He goes where he will, and flits away the 
moment he is bored. All shores rejoice to welcome his 
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snowy canvas. He can follow the summer, like a migra- 
tory bird, and defy the snows and east winds of our lati- 
tudes to overtake his fugitive habitation. And then the 
perfect isolation of a yacht — ^no tiresome neighbours, no 
provoking tax-collector, no letters from troublesome 
enemies and friends who are more troublesome. You 
are far removed from burglars, organ-grinders, tramps, and 
the emissaries of social science. 

The modem yacht is a luxurious floating edifice. The 
yachtsman's wife and daughters have their dressing-rooms 
and bath-rooms — even their boudoirs. There is space 
for harp and piano. No need to sleep on a narrow shelf, 
as on board a P. and 0. steamer. Wide is your spring 
mattress, and scientifically balanced ; and the soft swell of 
the sea rocks you deliciously to sleep. Then you wake 
in the morning to the sound of the plashing waves, and 
go on deck to find your ocean bath ready for you. After 
a plunge in the briny, what a breakfast a man eats, and 
how he enjoys his subsequent cigar ! If you are in port, 
' your steward, an alert forager, has been at work on your 
behalf by this time. His boat comes alongside with store 
of the fruit both of sea and land — ^lobsters and prawns, 
the red mullet, and the murena — ^and in the Mediter- 
ranean any quantity of peaches, lemons, pomegranates, 
grapes of both colours, and purple figs. With supplies of 
this sort, and a flask or two of the wine of the country, 
or of some sparkling Bhine wine, a yachtsman ought to 
be able to breakfast heartily. After that meal there is a 
long day's enjoyment. The changes of scenery are infinite 
at sea ; and if you are on some old classic track — ^pursuinp 
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for example, that wonderful wanderer who gave his name 
to The Odyssey — there is a double delight within your 
grasp. It must not be concealed that there are some 
restless spirits who think it abominably slow on ship- 
board. These are the beings for whom steamship com- 
panies find it necessary to provide perpetual luncheon. 
They eat and drink, and smoke, and shoot sea-mews — and 
grumble. Such men should stay ashore ; for them was 
invented the " boozing-ken " and the billiard-room. They 
have no business whatever on the great waters, where 
travel is si!ent, where beauty is perpetual, from the rosy 
show of sunrise to the still progression of the midnight 
stars. 

Probably a man's capacity for enjoying life on board a 
yacht is a fair test of his character. On shore, in a city, 
with plenty of business to do, you have no time to make 
the most important of all acquaintance, namely, your own. 
Never do you get what may be styled, more Hibemico, a 
tite-d't^te with yourself. From morning to night the 
mind is occupied with trifles, and those trifles are sufficient 
to produce the weariness which ends in sound nocturnal 
sleep. But on board the yacht you are effectually severed 
from such matters, and can scarcely help discovering 
something about yourself. Many a man who has been a 
bore all his life without suspecting it, will find it out 
when he is at sea, and bores himself intensely. 

On the other hand, how delicious is the sea to the 
student ! There is no noise. You are beyond the reach 
of the atrocious nuisances immortalised by the American 
poet : — 
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" Vagrants, whose arts 
Have caged some devil in their mad machine, 
Which grinding, squeaks — with husky groans between — 
Come out by starts/' 

At night, in your cabin, with your choice little collection 
of books around you, and the hanging-lamp well trimmed, 
and no sound save the rush of waves under the yacht's 
counter, is not your solitude pleasant ? Shelley used to 
write his poems in a boat on the Thames under the 
Bisham Woods — in the snug "coffin" of a Venetian 
gondola ; but the cabin of a schooner yacht is surely pre- 
ferable. It is the very place wherein to write the famous 
poem of the future — in ottava rima. 

In connection with yachting, something must, of course, 
be said of racing. This, however, we take to be a second- 
ary matter with the true yachtsman. He does not care 
to be always maintaining that his yacht is swifter than 
other yachts, any more than that his wife is more charm- 
ing than other women. The comparison may be admitted 
— for a yacht is very like a woman — it has so much 
beauty, and such changeable temper. You can hardly 
help endowing it with imaginary life. It is a spiritual 
feminine creature, and all the winds of heaven are in 
love with it, are caught in the meshes of that long hair 
which we prosaically call topsails. However, there are 
racing yachtsmen — and a choice fantastic silver cup or 
two will grace the sideboard — and so the delicate Ariels 
of the sea must do hard work occasionally. And after 
all, a regatta is a thing to be tolerated. What saith the 
poet ? — 
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" Oh, a cliarmiiig liquor is well-iced ' fizz,' 

When you lounge at a crack Regatta ! 
And a capital thing for the rhymer 'tis 

That he finds a rhyme in Bakarra I 
And 'tis pleasant to watch the swift yachts swirl 

Through a good dear glass by Dollond ; — 
Bnt sweetest of all is the lovely girl 

At yonr side in serge or hoUand." 

Blue navy serge, with yachting buttons, makes a veiy 
knowing sort of costume for a pretty yachtswoman — if 
that word ia allowable. 

Yes,an occasional regatta is a pleasant sensation. Yachts 
of all kinds assemble, and every owner has the pleasure 
of reflecting what tubs all the others are in comparison 
with his dainty darling. If he races, and is beaten, he 
consoles himself ; unlucky winds, insufficient allowance, 
and so forth, are the permitted solace of a defeated yachts* 
man. But if he wins, is he not jubilant ? Faith, he will 
stride at least an inch taller into the smoking-room of 
the Yacht Club, whose wide bay-windows come down so 
closely to the sea. 



CORN AND WINE. 



Demeter and Dionysus : these were the Greek deities 
who presided over the material requirements of man. 
Their very names are keys to wide reahns of poetry. They 
open for us the Homeric hymns again. Demeter's slender- 
ankled daughter plucks in the Nysian meadow, as she 
sports with the daughters of Oceanus, the marvellous flower 
which the Many-receiver caused suddenly to burst into 
life, that it might tempt her to linger — a flower with a 
hundred blooms that filled the wide sky with its fragrance, 
while the whole earth laughed, and the waves of the salt 
sea. Dionysus, a-blooming youth in a cerulean chlamyai, 
long-tressed and radiant, gazes across the unfruitful sea, 
and is seized by Tyrrhene pirates, who little dream of the 
evil doom that their crime will bring upon them. 

But, leaving the Greek divinities in that classic limbo 
where few people have leisure to linger now that the lamp 
of life bums so fast, let us regard com and wine on their 
intrinsic merits. They have been twin brethren since the 
world began. Bristol, not the least poetic of English 
cities, calls its two chief streets after them. As we think 

VOL. n. 
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of com, England's wide wheat-fields stretch before the 
mind's eye, with the unsickled harvest slowly maturing 
beneath the autumn sun. Here and there the bearded 
barley rises, pale gold with clustering spires, destined to 
give delicate strength to the unrivalled ale of AUsopp and 
Bass. In the barley fields, Dionysus and Demeter join 
hands and are wedded — a consummation beyond Attic 
dreams. Wine brings into the focus of the imagination 
the Burgundian Coast of Gold, the radiant slopes of Cham- 
pagne, the hill- vineyards of the Ehine and the Moselle. 
Surely this is a great gift to man ; but all great gifts are 
liable to great abuse, and there is just now a scarcely 
reasonable crusade against alcohol in all its forms, which, 
in my judgment, is likely to do more harm than good. 
The Deipnosophist is going out of fashion, and we have 
taken to study that interesting creature, the Dipsomaniac. 
Of course we have all read those alarming articles in 
various journals which assert that everybody has his 
secret intoxication; that the gravest members of our 
learned professions are obliged to take continual stimu- 
lants ; that even the ladies, though they seem content with 
their single glass of sherry or champagne, rely on their 
perfumers for Eau de Cologne, or their chemists for chloral. 
The practised reader, who knows how and why articles are 
written, takes these statements cum grano salis — not so 
the general public, who really become very much alarmed. 
The article-monger paves the way for the fashionable 
physician, who sees that a well- written treatise on the 
subject will bring him into notoriety. He follows on 
the track which the journalists have cleverly pioneered 
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for him. He enlarges on the terrible wear and tear of 
brain and nerve caused by the rapid movement of modem 
life, and flatters us by the assurance that we do a great 
deal more work than our forefathers. This is not the 
place to institute a comparison between the Elizabethan 
and the Victorian Age ; but, judging by political and 
literary results, I am disposed to think that better work 
was done in the former, though the teetotaller could not 
exist for lack of his beloved beverages. The fashionable 
physician usually pushes his case rather too far. I note 
one writer, who asserts that any amount of alcohol, and in 
whatever form, is just as injurious as the largest amount 
in the most condensed form. Ale is as bad as brandy, 
claret as port. Every stimulus is an abomination, and 
there is no safety except in water. This reminds one of 
the homoeopathic receipt for brewing punch, which began — 

" Take a glass of rum — 

The smaller 'tis the better ; 
Pour it in the lake 

Of Wener or of Wetter." 

From newspaper articles and books we naturally come 
to public meetings, and there lately have been several 
such. The Social Science Association has taken up the 
question of dipsomania ; and, among other things, it was 
rather coolly suggested that any one who entered an estab- 
lishment for dipsomaniacs of his own free will should be 
forcibly retained until cured. This is intemperate intem- 
perance in its most violent form; it is a proposal to 
destroy that mutual confidence which is at the root of all 
social compacts. It is noticeable that at this particular 
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meeting Dr. Ellis, who for fifteen years has received ladies 
and gentlemen of position afflicted with dipsomania, stated 
that, after passing a certain line, he found his patients 
incurable. It seems, however, questionable whether the 
association of a number of dipsomaniacs in one establish- 
ment is likely to tend towards a cure. 

But are there so many dipsomaniacs in society that 
the public need be everlastingly terrified by jeremiads 
on the subject ? Is there good reason for an agitation 
which causes unthinking people to conclude that a fierce 
lust for alcohol exists everywhere, and is rapidly destroy- 
ing our civilisation ? If so, it certainly escapes my obser- 
vation and that of most of my friends. I do not know a 
single dipsomaniac, and I cannot meet with any one who 
does. Subject to correction, therefore, I venture to assert 
that they must form a very small percentage of our popu- 
lation, whereas the literature and oratory expended on the 
theme would lead us to consider dipsomania as endemic. 
Tis true, I have not many titled acquaintances — and 
there are dark insinuations that the vice or malady is very 
bad among the aristocracy ; but the few patricians I do 
know are models of sobriety, and peculiarly careful to 
drink sound wine. 

The voice of the brewers, distillers, and victuallers has 
been heard on the subject of intoxication ; and Mr. Han- 
bury has averred that the drunkard is the publican's worst 
enemy — which is true ; and that publicans seldom adul- 
terate what they sell — which I take leave to doubt. Hav- 
ing walked through most counties of England, I have had a 
wide experience in malt liquor, and I have found that ale 
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is seldom fit to drink except where it is home-brewed (a 
very rare occurrence), or at inns frequented by boating- 
nen and anglers. As to spirits, they are almost invariably 
watered. Considering the number of public-houses and 
beerhouses throughout the country, it would be impossible 
for the majority of their tenants to live unless they cheated 
their customers. In a village where a couple of small 
general shops can scarcely exist, you may find ten or a 
dozen licensed houses — a practical example of FalstafTs 
" one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack !" 

When men of the highest standing approach this ques- 
tion, we are at once in a region of greater moderation. 
They decline to indorse the absurd theory that alcohol 
is the cause of all maladies. Sir George Burrowes, 
President of the College of Physicians, distinctly stated 
that, " in the circumstances attending a large population 
shut up like that of London, he did not believe the human 
frame could be better kept from the ills which would arise 
than by the fair use of a good alcoholic stimulant." These 
are sober words, such as we do not get from violent advo- 
cates of sobriety. Mr. Brudenel Carter, who is known in 
letters as well as medicine, spoke to the same effect. This 
is, of course, the conclusion of all who regard the subject 
without prejudice ; and in the light of experience, sound 
wine or ale, moderately used, is a necessity of life for 
all except a small minority. There are certain brains 
so constituted that the smallest quantity of alcohol fires 
them at once : many of their possessors must already 
have happily enlisted in the ranks of the teetotallers, 
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if we may judge by the passionate invective which 
water-drinkers use. 

It seems odd to have to preach over again perpetually 
the well-worn apophthegms of Cleobulus and Pittacus. 
But the human mind is always prone to excesses ; and 
opinion is apt to oscillate, as a pendulum swings, gene- 
ration after generation, sometimes even lustrum after 
lustrum. It is perhaps humiliating that the judgment 
of able men should fluctuate after a law similar to that 
which governs the fashion of ladies* dress. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact : else how could party government exist 
in England? 



ARISTOPHANES.^ 



No ancient author has been, on the whole, so well and 
so deferentially treated by his translators as Aristophanes, 
and yet, of all the great writers of antiquity, not one, 
perhaps, has been so imperfectly interpreted to the 
popular mind of the modern world. Not, as I have said, 
for want of skilful interpretation, but simply because of 
the lack of due cultivated receptivity on the part of 
modem readers. We knights of the pen — scholars, may 
be, more or less imbued with the spirit of old Greek wit 
— are given to deplore the dulness of the mass of contem- 
porary readers, and stigmatise it in our impertinence as 
Philistia. It becomes us rather to use our best efforts 
towards its enlightenment ; and as regards Aristophanes, 
British Philistia need certainly not remain in the dark. 
It may have enlightenment if it will. In the year 1820, 
Mitchell published the first volume of his well-known 
translation, and vol. xxiii of the Quarterly Review con- 
tained Frere's memorable article upon it. Mitchell 

^ This essay was written immecliately before the author's death, 
and he did not live to see the proof-sheets. T remember how much 
he enjoyed the subject, and how he used to walk up and down the 
lawn studying the dififerent plays and comparing the various trans- 
lators. Most of the translations here given are his own. — F. 0. 
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deserves honour as the first translator who applied to the 
great comic dramatist a freer rhythmic method than any 
of his predecessors ; and if Frere's brighter light had not 
obscured him, he might have been regarded as fobciiJU 
princqps almost to this day. But Frere possessed deeper 
insight and greater rhythmic power. Himself a Tory, he 
caught the spirit of the great Athenian Tory, at the same 
time echoing his marvellous metres with thorough felicity. 
It would be impossible to surpass Frere's definition of the 
Aristophanic comedy : " It is a grave, humorous, impos- 
sible GBEAT LIE, related with an accurate mimicry of the 
language and manners of the persons introduced, and 
great exactness of circumstance in the inferior details." 
The English reader can find no better example of this 
mode of writing than OuUiver^s Travels. Only admit the 
preliminary great lie — ^the Liliputian or the Yahoo — and 
all else follows with an inflexible logic. But as Aristo- 
phanes waB a poet of the highest order, in him we find a 
loftier element than in Swift's great work — a sublime 
impulse of song, which arises skyward in the midst of the 
broadest comedy. The alternations are most abrupt. 
The hoopoo bursts into summoning song amid the chaff 
of Peisthetairus and Euelpides ; and while Socrates is 
invoking the clouds in noble lyric language, Strepsiades 
is playing the buffoon. 

If Frere is forgotten — which surely should not be the 
case, since in 1871 his works were admirably edited by two 
of his nephews. Sir Bartle Frere writing his memoir — 
Philistia might learn something of Aristophanes from a 
living translator, Mr. Rogers, whose versions of The Peace 
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aad The Wasps are before me. He has also translated 
The Clouds, but that is no* out of print. I rejoice to say 
that he promiees to give us a revised edition, and to 
translate such other plays as Frere has left untried. Mr. 
Rogers stands on equal grounds with Frere. At this 
point let me also name, to show that Aristophanes is not 
forgotten in this age, Mr. Green's scholarly edition of four 
plays in the Catena Classieorum. If Philistia will read 
Aristophanes, in Greek or English (Mr. Bogers gives us 
both), there is abundant opportunity for doing so.' 

And this is a time to study him. He was a haughty 
and scornful humorist, who tried to stem the tide of 
Attic decadence. A Tory I have called him ; this he was 
by emphasis. He was bom, like the late Lord Derby, in 
pre-scientific times. He hated the demagogue, the sophist, 
the sentimentalist. He found developments of these in 
Cleon, Socrates, Euripides, all three of whom stalk among 
us in their later forms. Mr. Grote considered him 
unfair to Socrates. Mr. Browning deems him unfair to 
Euripides. He was unfair. In strenuous party encounters 
there must be unfairness. I have no doubt that if Mr. 
Bright deigned to read Aristophanes, he would think him 
unfair to Cleon ; but our great Liberal orator would admit 
that it is not an unparliamentary unfairness. Scholiasts 
and commentators have been saddened by the hard 
hitting of the prince of Greek Cgmedy, but he did a 
world of good in his day, and has done good since, through 
his influence on the minds of men who understood him, 

* There ii olao the metrical tntDsl&tion of Wakhe, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.— T. T. 
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He is not easily understanded of the multitude. Shelley's 
high-flying lyrics are a puzzle to many ; Qulliver's Travels 
are a perplexity to others beside the Irish bishop, who 
thought they must contain some exaggeration. Hence, a 
writer who soars into the highest ether with Shelley, yet 
grovels on the ground with Swift, is destined to be the de- 
light of a minority. But the purely English reader, who will 
study Frere's or Eogers's versions, will be well rewarded. 
The Poet and the Professor are natural enemies ; and 
by the professor I mean any one who takes up politics, 
science, art, war, and even poetry itself, in a purely 
professional way. If Homer is the Eevealer and Shake- 
speare the Creator, Aristophanes is the Antagonist. He 
is the accusiriff spirit of that migJUy multitude which loves 
the sordid life of perfect prose. It is notable, as Frere 
perceived, that he composed upon principles of generalisa- 
tion. Other satirists have sketched real persons under 
false names, as Pope has done in his lines on Sappho 
and Atticus. Aristophanes took a name, sometimes 
imaginary, often that of an individual, and made it the 
type of a definite and permanent class. Thus, in The 
Achamians (I quote Frere), Lamachus is not the 
Athenian general whose name he bears. " He is as pure 
an abstract as his opponent, Dicseopolis ; the one proud, 
haughty, courteous, romantic, adventurous, and imagina- 
tive ; the other shrewd, calculating, peaceful, and sensual, 
humble or saucy, as circumstances may require or permit. 
They are the permanent contrasts of human nature, and 
like their parallels, Don Quixote and Sancho, belong 
equally to aU nations and times." So, in The Clouds, 
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Socrates is the generic tjrpe of a pseudo-philosopher, and 
though, doubtless, the aristocratic poet had a contempt 
for Socrates himself, who ostentatiously walked barefoot, 
and filled the public places with disputation, the character 
in this play was simply labelled Socrates (and probably 
played by an actor who wore a mask like Socrates), for 
the sake of arousing public attention. Meton, in The 
Birds, the first geometer of his time, is put as a re- 
presentative of the race of land-surveyors who played 
knavish tricks in new colonies. Agathon and Euripides, 
in Tfie Thesmophoriazusce and The Frogs, are representative, 
not individual characters. If Mr. Browning had under- 
stood the poet's method of work, Aristophanes' Apology 
need not have been written. Aristophanes saw with 
disgust a tendency to vain sophistry, effeminate habits, 
mawkish play-writing on mean and vulgar themes. He 
drew strong and severe caricatures, and gave them the 
names of living men. Socrates was a sophist, Euripides 
a poetaster, Lamachus an ostentatious soldier. Quick- 
witted Athens saw the meanings of these personifications ; 
later ages, with duller wit, have defaced the memory of 
the great poet with what Frere aptly calls "heaps of 
calumnious rubbish." His lava-stream of indignation 
scorched the fools of a decadent time, when sophistry 
was rampant, when the younger generation were a race 
of smatterers, fond of litigation and debauchery, afraid to 
handle oar or lance, — ^when public spirit was forgotten, 
and every man was seeking his own ends, careless of the 
future of Athens. Enjoyment of a sensual sort was the 
dream of the young Athenian : — 
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"OoTis aijXois KOI Xvpcuai KaraTerpififiai xpiitifvos, 
Eira fi€ aKanreiv xcXcvcir. 

Since Aristophanes wrote about sixty plays, of which 
eleven only have reached us, it would be a thing impossible 
to trace out with accuracy his pcFlitical development. 
The plays written between the fifty years* truce and the 
Sicilian expedition have not been preserved ; and these 
six years were full of excitement in Athens. Quiet times 
led to great prosperity and luxury ; but the hot youth of 
Athens were restless, and Alcibiades fiUed the people with 
dreams of conquest. It is a misfortune that we have not 
the comedies of Eupolis and Aristophanes written during 
that time, when the people were fired by the thought of 
conquering Italy and Carthage, and of founding the 
Empire which fate had reserved for Eome. The agitated 
state of the Athenian mind is graphically described by 
Plutarch and Thucydides ; but of what Aristophanes wrote 
on the question we have no evidence until, after the 
second Sicilian campaign. The Birds appeared — a play 
manifestly designed to ridicule the attempt to humble 
Sparta by a complete blockade of the Peloponnesus. So 
far as we can judge, Aristophanes was throughout the sup- 
porter of a peace policy, and believed that the prosperity 
of Athens was only to be secured by the avoidance of war. 
And, indeed, if the brilliant life of the violet-crowned city, 
with its white temples silent in the sunlight, could have 
endured, untouched by barbarous hands, the gods of 
Olympus might have envied it. The sources of its 
brilliance were elements of destructioa The war between 
the aristocrat and the demagogue was bitter. That 
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" lion's whelp/' Alcibiades, had been brought up in the 
city, and was untameable. Had he won his wiU, and 
been allowed to attempt the vast enterprises which he 
planned with daring and adroitness, it is just possible 
that there would have been a Greek instead of a Boman 
Empire, and that the history of the world would have 
been changed. " The glory that was Greece " might have 
superseded " the grandeur that was Eome." It was not 
to be. Lysander took Athens. Alcibiades died in his 
prime ; and the dream was over. 

While, therefore, in this essay no attempt can be made 
to portray Aristophanes as a politician, I hope to give 
some idea of him as a master of language, a censor of 
poetry, a reflector of society. On the threshold, let me 
remark that, great as are Mr. Browning's poetic powers, 
he is an inadequate interpreter of Aristophanes. The 
Englishman either loves obscurity or cannot emerge from 
obscurity ; the Greek is as clear as the Attic air in which 
he dwelt. Mir. Browning chooses and invents the most 
cacophonous metres. Every line of Aristophanes is full 
of miraculous melody. Chief distinction of all, Mr. 
Browning holds that art has no morality, and that the 
poet shows greater power by stooping to the dunghill for 
a theme than by soaring to the sky ; while Aristophanes 
taught that noble verse could not be written on an ignoble 
topic. And now, twenty-two centuries after the death 
of Euripides, Mr. Browning tries to make Aristophanes 
apologise for his treatment of that dramatist. 

Aristophanes was nineteen when his first comedy, The 
Revellers, was played, in the Archonship of Diotimus. 
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This play and its immediate successor, The Babylonians, 
have perished; the earliest that has reached us is The 
Achamians, which took the first prize when the poet was 
twenty- one, Euthyaemus being Archon. The English 
reader cannot do better than study Frere's admirable 
version of this play. Its chief character is Dicaeopolis, 
an embodiment of honest shrewdness, an Athenian Sancho 
Panza. The Peloponnesian army is invading Attica, and 
he is driven from his farm to take refuge in the city. 
He goes regularly to the Pnyx — 

" Resolved 
To bawl, to abuse, to interrupt the speakers, 
Whenever I hear a word of any kind 
Except immediate peace/' 

The Athenians were so maddened by the thought of 
victory, that if a god had come to propose peace, they 
would not have listened ; the poet shows this by bringing 
the demigod Amphitheus into the assembly, commissioned 
by the gods themselves to arrange peace between Athens 
and Sparta; but he is ignominiously ejected. He is 
followed by the Ambassadors sent to the King of Persia, 
who after a long absence have brought back with them 
an emissary — 

*'Shamartabas 
By name, by rank and oflSce the King s Eye." 

This personage, doubtless wearing a mask with an enor- 
mous eye in it, was designed in ridicule of the strange 
offices held at the Court of Persia ; from which other and 
more modem courts are not whoUy free. The King's 
Eye is invited to feast with the Council in the Prytaneum, 
a kind of Lord Mayor's banquet; and old Dicaeopolis, 
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disgusted, looks after Amphitheus, and induces him, on 
payment of eight drachmas, to make a separate peace for 
himself with Sparta. This manifest absurdity is the 
key to the drama. Amphitheus presently returns with 
samples of truces, and Dicseopolis, having chosen one 
that will last for thirty years, resolves to go and keep 
the Festival of Bacchus in his own village ; meanwhile 
Amphitheus is obliged to escape as fast as he can, being 
pursued by some people of Acharnae, whose vineyards the 
invaders have ruined, and who are furious against any 
one who proposes peace. These rustics give the play its 
name. 

When Dicseopolis prepares to celebrate the Dionysia, 
the Achamians attack him. He induces^ them to listen 
to him, saying he will speak with his head on a block ; 
and, in order to arouse pity, goes to Euripides, and 
borrows the rags of Telephus in which to dress himself. 
Here Aristophanes is laughing at the fancy which Euri- 
pides had for disguising his heroes as beggars. Dicseopolis 
brings one half of the Achamian chorus to his side ; but 
the other half is still for war, and Lamachus comes on 
the scene. Here, as already has been remarked, the 
name of a real person is used to typify a class ; Lamachus 
is as much the type of the ambitious soldier as Dicseopolis 
of the peace-loving Attic farmer. Lamachus is foiled in 
all that ensues ; the Acharnians are won over ; open 
market is proclaimed for all but Lamachus. The incidents 
of this market are intensely ludicrous — especially the 
scene where a Boeotian exchanges his wares for what 
could only be found to perfection in Athens — an in- 
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former. Then Lamachus goes off reluctantly to war, and 
Dicseopolis joyously to his banquet. Peace gets the best 
of it all through, and the wonderful power and humour 
of the poetry should not cause us to forget the political 
foresight of the young dramatist, who did his best to 
check the warlike policy which led to the ruin of 
Athens. 

The Knights followed, the year afterwards. This 
also has been translated by Frere. It is a tremendous 
attack upon the demagogue Cleon, for whom the poet had 
intense detestation. As Cleon was a tanner, Aristo- 
phanes depicts him as being superseded by a sausage- 
seller ; and the contest between the two is the main action 
of the play. The Athenian people are admirably per- 
sonified by Demus, just as the English take individual 
form in John Bull. The characters of this play are few 
— ^Demus — ^Demosthenes, Nicias, and Cleon, his slaves, 
all actual personages — and the imaginary sausage-seUer, 
afterwards known as Agoracritus, 

** So called from the Agora, where I got my living," 

who turns Cleon out, and boils old Demus down until 
he is young again. The play takes its name from 
the constituents of the Chorus — the Knights, a body at 
that time of about twelve hundred, to which class it 
seems probable that Aristophanes himself belonged. 
They had done good service in war, and were an aristo- 
cratic body ; and when the poet determined to make a 
fiercer attack than ever upon Cleon, who had brought him 
before the Council for his previous satire, it was natural 
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that he should imagine such a Chorus. The Chorus, being 
sacred to Dionysus, could often say what the author dared 
not put into the mouths of his characters ; and at this 
time, when Cleon was so exasperated against Aristo- 
phanes that no actor would venture to play the dema- 
gogue's part, and the poet had himself to undertake it, we 
find that the Chorus denounces Cleon in unmeasured terms. 
Still, even in the dialogue there is some plain speaking. 
Demosthenes says : — 

** WeU, come now ! 1 11 tell ye about it. — Here are we 
A couple of servants — with a master at home 
Next door to the hustings.— He 's a man in years, 
A kind of a bean-fed, husky, testy character, 
Choleric and brutal at times, and partly deaf. 
It *s near about a month now, that he went 
And bought a slave out of a tanner*s yard, 
A Paphlagonian bom, and brought him home, 
As wicked and slanderous wretch as ever lived. 
This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 
The blind side of our master's understanding. 
With fawning and wheedling in this kind of way : 
* Would not you please go to the bath, sir ? Surely 
It 's not worth while to attend the Courts to-day.' 
And, * Would not you please to take a little refreshment ? 
And there 's that nice hot broth. — ^And here 's the threepence 
You left behind you. — And would you order supper ? * " 

This homely narrative was well understood ty the 
audience to indicate Cleon's methods of retaining power 
by flattering and bribing the democracy ; and it is curious 
to contrast the toleration of Athens with that great 
British squeamishness which not long ago caused a farce 
to be withdrawn because a " break-down " was danced in 
it by actors who mimicked some well-known politicians. 
Cleon doubtless sat through the representation of The 

VOL. II. p 
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Knights, and saw himself dethroned by the sausage-seller. 
Demosthenes goes on to say : — 

'* I 'd made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately, 
And mixed and kneaded it well, and watched the baking ; 
But he stole round before me and served it up." 

This refers to one of Cleon's most characteristic exploits. 
Demosthenes had blockaded in Sphacteria, in the Bay of 
Pylos, a body of four hundred Spartans, many of the first 
families. To release them, Sparta sued for peace ; Cleon, 
who desired to prolong the war, boasted that he would 
take them all prisoners if allowed to supersede Demos- 
thenes ; and, to the surprise and delight of the Athenians, 
he fulfilled his boast. As a result he obtained the com- 
mand against Brasidas, by whom, two years after this play 
was performed, he was signally defeated, and fell on the 
battle-field. 

When the predestined sausage-seller appears, Demos- 
thenes has some difficulty in persuading him that he is 
born to have greatness thrust upon him. The future ruler 
of Athens is modest. " But bless ye ! " he cries, 

** . . . only consider my education ! 
I can but barely read ... in a kind of a way." 

To whom Demosthenes : — 

" That makes against ye ! The only thing against ye — 
The being able to read in any way : 
For now, no lead or influence is allowed 
To liberal arts or learned education, 
But to the brutal, base, and underbred." 

Plain speaking this, and not delightful to the dull ear of 
the demagogue. Plainer speaking still when the Chorus 
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of Kiiiglits announce to Cleon that they have found his 
master : — 

'* But now with eager rapture we behold 
A mighty miscreant of baaer mould ! 

A more consummate ruffian ! 

An energetic ardent ragamuffin ! 
Behold him there ! — He stands before your eyes, 
To bear you down, with a superior frown, 

A fiercer stare. 
And more incessant and exhaustless lies." 

There follows a most humorous contest between Cleon 
and the sausage-seller, which ends in the triumph of the 
latter, and the disgrace of his rival. Then, while the 
chorus occupies the stage for a while, Agoracritus is sup- 
posed to boil Demus behind the scenes, and make him 
young again. This he announces ; and the Chorus 
exclaims : — 

" Oh what a change ! How sudden and strange ! 

But where is he now ? 
Ag. On the citadel's brow, 

In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 

With the noble Ionian violet crown. 
Chorus. What was his vesture, his figure and gesture? 

How did you leave him, and how does he look ? 
Ag. Joyous and bold, as when feasting of old. 

When his battles were ended, triumphant and splendid. 

With Miltiades sitting carousing at rest. 

Or good Aristides, his favourite guest. 

You shaU see him here straight ; for the citadel gate 

Is unbarred ; and the hinges — you hear how they grate ! " 

[The scene changes to a view qf the PropylcBum,] 

'* Give a shout for the sight of the rocky old height ! 
And the worthy old wight that inhabits within ! 
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6%ortt«. ThoQ glorious lull ! pre-eminent still 

For splendour of empire, and honour, and worth ! 
Exhibit him here, for the Greeks to revere, 
Their patron and master, the monarch of earth ! " 

So Demus is restored to his pristine glory, Agoracritus 
becomes his minister, and Cleon is contemptuously per- 
mitted to take up the sausage-selling trade. 

In The Knights Aristophanes is more in earnest — real 
savage earnest — ^than in any other play. You can see 
that he hates and despises Cleon, whom he regards as 
a vulgar demagogue, assuming the position which had 
been nobly filled by Miltiades and Aristides. In The 
Clouds, which followed, he made his famous attack upon 
Socrates and the Sophists — ^an attack which has been 
considered the cause of the condemnation of Socrates 
more than twenty years later, which is highly improbable. 

In The Clovds, old and young Athens are personified 
in Strepsiades and Pheidippides. Both are typical 
characters ; but in Pheidippides we see Alcibiades and 
his dashing reckless set painted in the poet's usual way. 
Indeed, as Slivern points out in v. 1381 of the comedy, 
the TpavkKT/id^ of Alcibiades, an affected infantile pro- 
nunciation is clearly indicated. Moreover, his high 
birth and hereditary love of horse-flesh are made promi- 
nent. The poet reversed his usual method ; and although 
the name of Alcibiades does not appear in the play, his 
individuality must have been manifest to an Athenian 
audience. As Mr. Eogers's version of The Clouds is not 
accessible, I will try my " 'prentice hand " upon a few 
passages. In the opening scene Strepsiades and Phei- 
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dippides are in bed early in the morning, the father 
awate and his son asleep. 

"Str.A . . . hhh! A . . . hhh ! 

King Zeus, is night a weary space nnendable ? 

WiU day ne'er come ? I heard the cook crow long ago. 

My slaves are snoring, with a new audacity^ 

war, I hate thee heartily for many things, 

And much because I cannot thrash these vagabonds. 

There 's my young rascal, too, who sleeps in happiness, 

Huddled beneath five heavy blankets shapelessly. 

"Well, let me try to sleep. — I can't — impossible. 

Bitten by biUs and writs for that same son of mine. 

He oils his hair, and drives his team, and dreams of them, 

While I am reckoning when comes round the twentieth, 

With growing usury. Boy ! a light. My tablets here. 

Now let me calculate, and see the worst of it. 

What do I owe ? Twelve minae first to Padias. 

Pasias — twelve minae — what result ? A thoroughbred. 

Egad, I 'd rather lose my eye than look at him. 
Ph. (in his sleep.) Philo, you're wrong there. — Keep within the 

course, fellow. 
Str. Ah, that 's the frightful evil that oppresses me. 

Even in his very sleep he dreams of race-horses. 
Ph. How many heats this race ? How many heats, I say ? 
Str. More than enough, by Zeus. You 've heated me enough. 

Well, what extortioner comes after Pasias ? 

A chariot, eh ? — three minae — from Amyntias. 
Ph. Come, strip him of his harness : take him home again. 
SCr. You 've stripped me bare enough." 

In this amusingly dramatic fashion the comedy begins ; 
presently Pheidippides awakes, and father and son discuss 
the state of their affairs. Strepsiades attempts to persuade 
his son to study sophistry under Socrates and Chserephon, 
in order to outwit his creditors; but Pheidippides will 
not hear of it, and takes refuge with his uncle Megacles. 
Thereupon Strepsiades himself decides to become a pupil 
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of Socrates, and learn the logical subtleties which Aristo- 
phanes ascribes to the philosopher. After an amusing 
scene with a disciple, Strepsiados sees Socrates high in 
air, suspended in a basket above the sts^e. 

Socrates agrees to introduce his new pupil to his own 
especial goddesses, the Clouds. There foUows one of those 
magnificent passages which must always be .the despair 
of translators. The invocation of Socrates, in a metre 
most difl&cult to represent in English, the coarse humour 
of Strepsiades, sometimes too coarse to be rendered, the 
delicate beauty of the Chorus of Clouds, form a combina- 
tion purely Aristophanic. Still, let us try : — 

**Soc^Keep silence, old man, and listen to words, that shall fill thee with 
terror and wonder. 

O absolute King ! O measureless Air ! who holdest the Earth in 
suspension I 

O ^ther light-bearing ! O Clouds everlasting, the givers of light- 
ning and thunder I 

Arise and appear, strong daughters of Air ! and suspend me* the 
thinker's invention. 

Str, Not yet I not yet ! Let me double my cloak. 
By Jove, you *U be drenching a fellow. 

What mischievous fiend sent me out in this storm without a great- 
coat or umbrella ? 

Soc, Come, terror-clothed Clouds, whether now ye may rest on the 

snowy Olympian summit, 
Or whether ye gather round Ocean your father, and whirl with 

his pearly-bright daughters ; 
Or whether from Nile in pitchers of gold ye draw up his vaporous 

waters ; 
Or rest on Mseotis, or hover around the snow-bearing forehead of 

Mimas. 
0, hear and appear, and the sacrifice take, which thy priesthood 

offer rejoicing." 
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At this point, doubtless, the Clouds appeared above 
the stage in a veil of haze, and gradually turned into 
charming women. It is clear that theatrical machinery 
was in Athens carried to great perfection. The Chorus 
of Clouds is now heard : — 

*^ Immortal Clouds, 
Let VLB arise, bright in our natural dew, 
From deeply-roaring Ocean's fatherly breast 

Until we rest 
On lofty mountain-peaks amid the blue. 

From the great hill tree-tressed 
We see the wondrous prospect long and wide, 
The sacred earth that happy fruitage bears, 
Rivers divine that to the great sea glide, 

The deeply murmuring tide. 
iBther's untireable eye 
Pierces the mistiest limits of the sky. 
Away afar the stricken vapour fares. 
And we, revealing deathless beauty, gaze 

0*er earth's wide- winding ways." 

Thus do the Clouds announce their appearance in the 
form of goddesses. The eye of ^Ether, the sun, melts their 
misty wrappages. Omitting the intermediate dialogue 
between Socrates and Strepsiades, I will attempt the 
second strophe of this imaginative and musical chorus. 

'* Eain-bringing maidens we, 
Now we descend and see 
Pallas's radiant land, the happy earth. 
Whereon the dauntless race of Gecrops dwell : 

Here there is sacred mirth. 
Here the unutterable mystical rite 
Is celebrate, and goodly gifts are given 
To all the gods of heaven. 
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Here temples marble-whiie. 
And god-like statues stftnding, chiselled well. 
Crowned offerings to the gods with festive cheer, 

Banquets throughout the year ; 
Ay, and in spring the Bromian delight, 

Re-echoes in his might, 
The dancing chorus eddying lightly round. 

The full flute's sound." 

Here the poet condenses into a few lovely lines one 
chief aspect of Athens, its honour for all gods, its endless 
festivals, its noble temples, and multitudinous statues. 
Even when St. Paul visited it, the spirit of the gay Greek 
faith had not wholly fled. 

If in this play Socrates is ridiculed as the representative 
of the sophists, the Athenian people are also laughed at, in 
the person of Strepsiades, for their ready credulity, and for 
imagining that philosophy could be applied to unphilo- 
sophic purposes. The old Athenian consults the sage in 
order to avoid the payment of his debts; a caricature 
of the base uses to which the common people thought the 
new-fangled rhetoric could be applied. Strepsiades fails 
as a pupil of Socrates, and his son Fheidippides is taken 
on instead ; wherein we may read the poet's opinion, that 
the new sophistry was well suited to the new generation. 
There is a very amusing passage, where Strepsiades 
threatens his son to turn him out of doors unless he goes 
to receive instruction from Socrates. The old man is full 
of his new-found knowledge. Fheidippides says : — 

*' Why, poor old dad, you *re going daft, 'tis evident. 
You are crazy, that you are, by Zeus the Olympian. 
Str, Haha ! haha ! Olympian Zeus ! Wliat idiocy ! 

You really think that there is a Zeus, you dunderhead ! 
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Ph. Why do you laagh at this ? 

Str, To hear a child like you 

Echo the obsolete tales of ancient fabulists. 

But listen : I will teach you. Having learnt of me, 

You shall arise to manhood from this babyhood. 

Deep is the secret — name it not to any one. 
Ph. What is the mystery ? 

Str. Well, you swore by Zeus just now. 

Ph. I did. 
Str. Attend, and I will teach you wiser things. 

There is no Zeus, Pheidippides. 
Ph. Who is there, then ? 

S^. Whtrl is the King of the World, and Zeus in banishment." 

This theory Strepsiades fancies that he had leamt from 
Socrates, at an earlier period of the play,, where the 
philosopher attempts to explain to him that the move- 
ments of the clouds are due, not to the direct impulse of 
the Deity, but to the aldepto^; Bivo^; — the ethereal whirl. 
The old Athenian takes Whirl as a proper name, and 
supposes that Whirl has superseded Zeus as Zeus super- 
seded Cronos — only the news had not reached him. Here, 
and in many other passages of the play, Aristophanes is 
delicately satirising the popular misapprehension of the 
Socratic philosophy ; and the very delicacy of the satire 
seems to have caused the comparative failure of the play. 
Even Grote cannot see that The Clouds is much harder upon 
the poet's personifications of old and young Athens than 
upon Socrates and his sophistry-shop ; yet the fact that 
the highest poetry is given to the philosopher might 
surely have been deemed remarkable. Again, when 

> 

Pheidippides enters the school of Socrates, he has to listen 
to two lecturers, one representing Justice and the other 
Injustice — the former dressed as iEIschylus, the latter as 
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Euripides. The two opponent principles fight their 
battle in a most eloquent dialogue, and Injustice wins the 
day by an appeal to the populace. Here the poet clearly 
indicates that Socrates set before his disciples the true 
and the false aims of life, leaving them free to choose. 
Finally, when Pheidippides thrashes his father, sagaciously 
arguing that there is no sound reason for the paternal 
monopoly of discipline, Aristophanes foresees that the 
rhetorical customs of the Sophists will place young 
orators in the position of veteran soldiers. It is a neat 
touch of humour, that the son thrashes his father for not 
admiring Euripides — Mr. Browning must appreciate this. 

This particular play has troubled modern classical 
Eadicals as much as it evidently perplexed the Attic 
audience. John Bull and Demus are much alike ; testy, 
fond of grumbling, easily led by a new device, easily 
angered by a red rag. Demus was puzzled by Socrates, 
and even more puzzled by the Aristophanic analysis of 
Socrates. It is to me clear that the poet comprehended 
the philosopher, and admired his teaching — but that he 
foresaw the decadence of his beloved city from the glori- 
fication of Talk which rapidly followed — the establishment 
of sophistry-schools. Observe that in The Clouds (to 
repeat a previous warning) Socrates is a generic character: 
when he explains meteoric phenomena to Strepsiades, he 
manifestly includes Anaxagoras. If any one in these days, 
writing a political drama, were to make Mr. Gladstone a 
chief character, but bind up into the same dramatic entity 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe, he would take precisely the 
method which I ascribe to Aristophanes. 

The Wasps was played in the year that Cleon and 
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Brasidas died. I have here the advantage of Mr. Eogers's 
masterly translation ; and the comparison of his style 
with Frere's will be interesting. 

Schlegel deems The Wasps the feeblest of the plays, 
and this because the subject is too limited. But the 
theme — the connection between the Dicasts and the 
Demagogues — must have had immense contemporary 
interest: and on this point I Aay refer the reader to 
Mr. Rogers's able and exhaustive prefatory essay. As 
he tersely puts it, the drama deals with this question : 
"Are the Dicasts, as the Demagogues tell them, really 
lords of all, or are they in reality mere tools and slaves of 
the Demagogues themselves?" Philocleon and Bdely- 
cleon, the supporter and the opponent of Cleon, fight over 
this : one maintains that the dicastic office is an ap')^ 
fj^aXrjy the other that it is a fjueyaXtj BovXeia. There 
can be no doubt that the Demagogues were strongly 
supported by the Dicasts, who numbered 6000 of the 
citizens, or nearly one-third of the whole. The Wasps, 
then, was an attempt to weaken Cleon's influence with 
the Dicasts : judged from this point of view it by no 
means justifies Schlegel's severe condemnation. 

The chief characters are Philocleon and his son Bdely- 
cleon, the latter of whom, by persuasion and stratagem, 
tries to cure his father of the dicastic mania. He is at 
last so far successful that the old gentleman is induced to 
turn Dicast at home ; and he gravely hears a suit brought 
by one of his dogs against another, for stealing a Sicilian 
cheese^ — a parody of the impeachment of Laches by Cleon 

^ Is it superfluoas to point out the imitation of this by Racine in 
Les Plaideurs f — T. T. 
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for his conduct in command of an expedition to Sicily. 
}.n the second part of the play the old Dicast, under his 
son's guidance, turns a fine gentleman. Mr. Sogers's 
theory is that this part was added by Aristophanes to give 
his audience a taste of the buffoonery in which Cratinus 
excelled. There is much in favour of this hypothesis. 
Assuredly, while the earlier part of the drama contains 
some of the poet's noblest achievement, the later scenes 
are merely farcical, and have no logical connection with 
the main story. 

The parabasis of ITie Wasps is especially noteworthy. 
Indignant at his recent defeat, Aristophanes is splendid 
in his wrath. This parabasis is perfect in all its parts. 
In the parabasis proper the poet maintains his su- 
premacy : — 

** Now, all ye people, attend and hear, if ye love a simple and genuine 

strain. 
For DOW our poet with right good will, of you, spectators, must needs 

complain. 
Ye have wronged him much, he protests, a bard who had served 

yon often and well before ; 
Partly indeed, himself unseen, assisting others to please you more ; 
With the art of a Eurycles, weird and wild, he loved to dive in a 

stranger's breast, 
And pour from thence through a stranger's lips full many a spark- 
ling comical jest. 
And partly at length in his own true form, as he challenged his 

fate by himself alone. 
And the Muses whose bridled mouths he drave were never another's, 

were all his own. 
And thus he came to a height of fame which none had ever achieved 

before, 
Yet waxed not high in his own conceit, nor ever an arrogant mind 

he bore ; 
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He never was fonnd in the exercise-ground, corrupting the boys ; he 

never complied 
With the suit of some dissolute knave, who loathed that the vigilant 

lash of the bard should chide 
His vile effeminate boy-love. No I he kept to his purpose pure and high, 
That never the Muse, whom he loved to use, the villainous trade of 

a bawd should ply. 
When first he began to exhibit plays, no paltry men for his mark he 

chose, 
He came in the mood of a Heracles forth to grapple at once with the 

mightiest foes. 
In the very front of his bold career with the jag-toothed monster he 

closed in fight. 
Though out of its fierce eyes flashed and flamed the glare of Cynna's 

detestable light. 
And a hundred horrible sycophants* tongues were turning and flicker- 
ing over its head. 
And a voice it had like the roar of a stream, which has just brought 

forth destruction and dread. 
And a Lamia's groin, and a camel's loin, and foul as the smell of a seal 

it smelt. 
But He, when the monstrous form he saw, no bribe he took and no 

fear he felt, 
For you he fought, and for you he fights ; and then last year with 

adventurous hand 
He grappled besides with the spectral shapes, the Agues and Fevers 

that plagued our land ; 
That loved in the darksome hours of night to throttle fathers, and 

grandsires choke, 
That laid them down on their restless beds, and against your quiet 

and peaceable folk 
Kept welding together proofs and writs, and oath against oath, till 

many a man 
Sprang up, distracted with wild affright, and off in haste to the Polem- 

arch ran. 
Yet although such a champion as this ye had found, to purge your 

land from sorrow and shame. 
Ye played him false when to reap, last year, the fruit of his novel 

designs he came, 
Which, failing to see in their own true light, ye caused to fade and 

wither away. 
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And yet with many a deep libation, invoking Bacchus, he swears this 

day 
That never a man, since the world began, has witnessed a cleverer 

comedy. 

Yours is the shame that ye lacked the wit its infinite merit at first 

to see ; 
But none the less with the wise and skilled the bard his accustomed 

praise will get, 

Though when he had distanced all his foes, his noble play was at last 

upset." 

It would be impossible to excel this admirable line- 
for-line translation of Mr. Rogers's. The Monster whom 
the poet fearlessly attacked was of course the representa- 
tive demagogue, Cleon ; the spectral shapes — the night- 
mares of society — were Socrates and the Sophists. 

The parabasis proper is succeeded by the Pnigos, or 
" Choker," so called because the speaker had to utter it 
in one breath. It here consists of ten short anapaestic 
lines. In the epirrhema and antepirrhema the Chorus of 
Aged Wasps justify their personification. The former 
shows them fighting at Marathon in their youth, with 
swords for stings ; the latter stinging the litigants in their 
present dicastic stage. The poet describes Marathon 
right nobly ; and his object in thus singing the glory of 
these 'AttikoI /jlopol SiKaio)^ er/yevei^ avT(y)(6ov€<; is to 
wean them from their subserviency to vulgar dema- 
gogues. 

I need not delay on the remainder of the drama. No 
doubt Aristophanes, in the sheer wantonness of wilful 
power, concluded a play full of his finest poetry with 
scenes in which he showed that he could, if he chose, 
outdo the buffoonery of his most vulgar competitors. 
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Hence Schlegel, misunderstanding the poet's aim, con- 
demned the play as feeble. Mtiller, however, comes to 
quite a contrary opinion. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Eogers that The Peace 
is " the tamest and most un- Aristophanic of all the extant 
comedies." It was represented, b.g. 421, when Athens 
and Sparta were both weary of war. The gravity of the 
crisis deadened his wild humour. The plot is whimsical. 
Trygseus, a patriotic farmer, weary of war, trains a giant 
beetle, whereupon he resolves to fly to Olympus and 
entreat peace from the Zeus ; but when he reaches the 
abode of the gods, they have left, and the demon War 
is installed in their stead, while the goddess Peace is 
imprisoned in a deep cavern. Trygaeus rescues her, and 
descends in triumph to earth; and the play concludes 
with a series of homely idyllic pictures which must have 
delighted the Athenian auditory, who were thirsting for 
peace. Dear lovers of the country, the war had driven 
them into city residences, often crowded and sordid. The 
epirrfiema must have been music to their ears : — 



(( 



As there 'a nothing half so sweet as when the seed is in the ground, 
God a gracioos rain is sending, and a neighbour saunters round. 
O Comarchides I he hails me : how shall we enjoy the hours ? 
Drinking seems to suit my fancy, what with these benignant 
showers." 



And the antistrophe : — 



'* to watch the grape of Lemnos 
Swelling out its purple skin, 
When the merfy little chirpings 
Of the grasshoppers begin. 
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For the T<emiiiMi ripens euiy. 
And I wmtch the juicy fig, 
Tfll at Iftrt I pick and eat it 
When it hangeth soft and big : 
And I Ueas the friendly aeaaons 
Which hare made a fruit so prime. 
And I mix a pleassnt mixture. 
Grating in a lot of thyme, 
— Growing fat and hearty 
In the genial summer dime." 

Aristophanes in Hie Peace, disrobing himself of his 
satiric armonr, showed his versatility by turning idyllist 
— bringing the scents and sounds of the country, its 
homely fare and joyous dances, into the Athenian 
theatre. 

The Birds, played b.g. 414, must have been preceded 
by many plays irretrievably lost. It is, in one respect, 
the most charming of the comedies of Aristophanes. 
Should I be disloyal to Shakespeare, king of poets, if I 
were to say that in aerial grace it even surpasses The 
Tempest f But The Tempest has its Miranda. What a 
loss it was to the Attic comedy that there was no possi- 
bility of a Miranda or a Bosalind, a Portia or a Beatrice ! 
How Aristophanes would have sketched the delicate 
beauty of womanhood, if it could have been produced upon 
the Athenian stage ! The Birds has its political and social 
aspects. As to the former, Slivem is doubtless right in 
assuming that its main theme was the great Sicilian 
expedition, undertaken in the first year of the ninety-first 
Olympiad. Alcibiades and his sanguine followers had 
the ambitious notion that by conquering Sicily, Italy, 
Carthage, and Libya, the Peloponnesus might be block- 
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aded, and Sparta reduced to a secondary position. 
This Aristophanes ridicules by building a City of Comedy 
in air for the birds to inhabit— which done, they 
starve the gods by allowing no sacrifice or incense to 
pass. 

As a satire, this play was equal to the poet's highest 
achievement. As a comedy of caprice, it is immortal — 
a diamond of whim. A city in the air — Nephelococcygia, 
or Cloud- cuckoo-town, was the supreme Aristophanic 
idea. His sunlit imagination and bird-like music served 
him well. The two main characters, Peisthetairus and 
Euelpides, are well indicated by their names ; one the 
persuasive comrade, the other always hopeful. The 
former indicates Alcibiades, doubtless, with an admixture, 
Slivera thinks, of the Leontine rhetorician Gorgias — ^the 
most magnificent humbug that ever breathed; while 
Euelpides, the trustful and hopeful, is the typical 
Athenian, easily persuaded by voluble speakers, ever 
sanguine of success. 

The plot of The Birds is deUghtfuL Peisthetairus and 
Euelpides go on a visit to the birds of the air, and per- 
suade them to build a city of their own, proving to them 
irrefragably that they are superior to both gods and men 
— an amusing satire on Athenian vanity, since Nephe- 
lococcygia symbolised Athens. Epops, the Hoopoo, is 
supposed to be King of the Birds, once having been 
Tereus the Thracian. When Peisthetairus makes his 
tempting offer, Epops calls the Nightingale to summon 
tl>e assembly of birds, in an exquisite strain of verse. 
And this is a faint echo of his kingly song : — 

VOL. II. Q 
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" Cease thou from sleep, my fellow I 
Poar sacred hymns forth from thy throat dmne ! 

In plaintive numbers mellow, 
Wailing lamented Itys, thine and mine, 

With liquid tones that swell and rise and float 

Out of thy tawny throat. 

Clear the sweet sound is going 
Through the thick yew-trees to the Olympian throne : 

Thine eloquent anguish flowing. 
Wakes gold-tressed Phoebus to his loveliest tone ; 

The gods are smitten by his ivory lyre 

With musical desire." 

The parabasis of this comedy is by many regarded as 
the masterwork of the poet in his lyric vein. It touches 
philosophic crotchets with a most dainty and fanciful 
satire. Frere has translated it finely, but I will venture 
on a fresh version : — 

*' Arise, O men, in your nature dark, like the race of leaves, of little 

might, 
Figures of day, poor shadowy tribes, wingless, who cannot in air 

delight. 
Mortals most wretched, the dream of a dream, to us immortals attend ! 

to us 
The ever-existing aSrial ageless, who meditate counsels glorious. 
Then when you have heard high things aright, and of birds the 

earliest genesis. 
And next of the gods, and of rivers next, and of Erebus, Chaos, and 

aU that is, 
You may say to Prodicus, ' Go to the deuce ! knowledge like yours is 

of little use.' 
Chaos was first, then Night, and then Erebus dark, and Tartarus 

wide; 
Neither was earth, nor air, nor heaven, till black-winged Night arose 

in her pride, 
Laying a mystical windy egg in the bosom of Erebus, deep, immense, 
And lo there was joy, for in time the boy, young radiant Love rose 

merrily thence ; 
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Hia golden wings were tempest-swift, and when he soared in his fairy 

flight, 
Black Chaos blushed, and a new life rashed, and we, the Winged 

Ones, came forth to light. 
There were no immortals until the day when Chaos was touched by 

the dart of Love. 
Then heaven and ocean and earth arose, and the strong unperishing 

gods above. 
Thus we are of gods most ancient far, and of Love the earliest bom 

are we; 
The proof is clear ; to lovers dear, we follow them ever on land and 

sea. 
Oft will gift of a bird win love, when blushing beauty is shamed and 

coy; 
The fluttering plume moves youth in its bloom, and ever he brings 

you mortals joy. 
Spring and winter and autumn we show ; when the screaming crane 

to Libya flies. 
Into slumber dips the master of ships, unshipping his rudder with 

drowsy eyes ; 
And it tells Orestes to weave him a cloak, lest he have to steal one, 

villainous joke. 
When the fierce kite soars, you clip your sheep ; when the swallow 

sails, how sweet it is 
To hail the new-comer who tells of summer, and light-clad feet the 

south wind to kiss. 
Ammon, Delphi, Dodona are we, Phoebus Apollo, lord of the lyre. 
For whatever you do you have to ask from the wandering birds 

oracular fire. 
We teU you of gain, of labour, of marriage, every fancy you call a 

bird — 
A sudden surprise, a song that flies, anything new and freshly 

heard. 
If we 're the Apollo you fain must follow, and wisdom learn from our 

least song- word." 

The building of Nephelococcygia, in the sunlit air, has 
many humorous incidents. First there comes a poet, 
who mightily desires to be rewarded for hymns that he 
has made in honour of the city, and who is made happy 
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with the consecratiiig priest's old clothes. Follows a 
soothsayer, who quotes Bacis and talks orades, and whoi);^ 
Peisthetainis upsets by inventing counter oracles of his 
own. Next comes Meton, the great Greek geometer. He 
appears — a little unfairly, perhaps, but 'tis the Aristo- 
phanic practice — as representing the surveyors who 
pushed their way into new settlements. Various legal 
personages also arrive, but Peisthetairus is more than a 
match for them all While he entertains and baffles 
them, his City in Air is finished. A breathless messenger 
arrives : — 

" Where is he, I say ? Where is he ? I pray you, where is 

Peisthetainis our Archon ? he ? 
Pe. I am here, fellow. 

Met, The wall of the city is built. 

Pe. I am glad thereof. 

Mes, A wall most beaatifol, and of manifold mightiness. 

Proxenides the Aldemian of Brag Ward might 

Pass charioteer Theogenes on top of it, 

With teams as big as the horse of Troy. 
Pe. O Heracles ! 

Mes. The length is a hundred cubits. For I measured it 

Without a blunder. 
Pe. O Poseidon, what a length ! 

Who built this wxill of wonderful enormity ? 
Mea. Birds and no creatures else. Egyptian bricklayers, 

Cutters of wood and stone were whoUy absent there. 

Birds did the work, and I am full of wonderment. 

Came thirty thousand cranes or so from Libya, 

Carrying foundation stones. The corn-crakes chiBeUed them ; 

A myriad storks made bricks ; and radiant kingfishers 

Soared hither with the river's water merrily. 
Pe. Who carried mortar then ? 

Me8. The grey green herons did. 

Pe. How did they throw it in ? 
Mes. 'Twas done right cleverly. 

Greese dipped their feet and tossed it, best of plasterers. 
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Pe. Birds' feet are marvellona 

Mes. The ducks were hod-men too ; 

The swallows worked away like masons* 'prentices, 

"With mortar in their mouths. 
Pe, Why hire our servants ? 

WeU, and what happeoed? did they finish the woodwork? 
Mes. Pelicans did the carpentry : their chisel bills 

Hewed the great gates, with noise as of a dockyard there. 

And all those gates are watched by careful sentinels, 

Well fastened, visited by the watch, kept carefully. 

Guards at each station, every tower its beacon-fire." 

Excellent news this for Peisthetairus, who had no idea 
of the prompt loyalty of his bird-empire. But there 
comes a second messenger, with something less pleasant 
to telL A god from Olympus has flown through the 
city, having eluded the jackdaws, keepers of the gata 
Already thirty thousand hawks have been sent to capture 
this dangerous voyager. It turns out to be Iris, the lady 
who treads the rainbow with divine messages, aeXXoTro? 
Xpv(ro7rT€po^. Zeus has despatched her to insist on sacri- 
fices from the race of mortals — sacrifices whose incense 
has been intercepted by the building of the new city. 
Peisthetairus, fearless of the gods, frightens poor Iris into 
flight, and boldly declares war. Indeed, the cool way in 
which Peisthetairus sends off one troublesome personage 
after another, ''with a flea in his ear," is doubtless a 
reflection of the masterly audacity of Alcibiades. The 
City of Air is soon invaded by a host of people who long 
to share its advantages. A parricide, a poetaster, an 
informer, follow each other, and are dismissed with 
summary contempt. Presently comes Prometheus, in 
disguise, under an umbrella. He is typical of the 
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numerous traitors that naturally came to the surface 
when there was war among the small Greek states. He 
has heard that the gods will send an embassy to the 
birds, and he advises Peisthetairus not to accept any offer 
less than the abdication of Zeus, and Basileia (sovereignty 
personified) as a bride for himself. This points at the 
assumed policy of Alcibiades — ^that Sparta should yield 
the hegemony to Athens, and that he should be the ruler 
of Athens. The meaning of Basileia is clearly expressed 
in the dialogua 

'* Pe. And who is Basileia ? 
Pro. Damsel beautiful. 

She manages the thunderbolts of Zeus, my friend. 
Keeps all the keys, insists upon economy, 
Concocts the Budget, dominates the Admiralty, 
Maintains free speech, and Quarter-Day, and Income-Taz.'* 

The information of Prometheus tUms out correct, and 
Peisthetairus receives an embassy, composed of Poseidon, 
Heracles, and a barbarian god called Triballus. These 
ambassadors represent the Peloponnesians and Thebans, 
the Corinthians, and certain outer barbarians, on whose 
support Sparta counted. The people of Hellas regarded 
all outsiders as barbarians ; and Aristophanes, a Greek of 
the Greeks, carried this contemptuous whim to a climax, 
when he gave the barbarians a god of their own — ^a loutish 
divinity, ^ho can speak nothing but gibberish, and whom 
Poseidon has perpetually to caU to order. He causes the 
King of Ocean to exclaim : — 



«( 



Democracy I oh, whither art thou driving us. 

Since the gods make this blackguard their ambassador ?" 
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The play ends with the triumph of Peisthetairus over 
the ambassadors from Olympus, and the proclamation of 
his nuptials with Basileia. I take it that Aristophanes, 
who all along had checked the ambition of Alcibiades, 
had begun to think that the supremacy of a daring and 
brilliant ruler would, in that perilous time, be better than 
the endless quarrels of vulgar and inferior demagogues. 
And verily, if Aristophanes had not tamed the ''lion's 
whelp," Alcibiades might have done what was reserved 
for Caesar, and tiie Empire of the World might have been 
conquered by Athens instead of by Eome. What a 
difference! The two civilisations are essentially dis- 
tinct ; and it is most difficult to conceive a Greek Europe 
substituted for our Boman Europa Homer is closer 
to the Teutonic mind than Virgil: Aristophanes than 
Terence. How would this difficulty have worked if 
Greece instead of Eome had for centuries been the pivot 
on which the world revolved ? 

The Lysistrata, acted B.C. 411, when Callias was Archon, 
was again a plea for peace. Lysistrata, wife of an Athenian 
magistrate, summons a council of women from the various 
States, and they decide to take the strongest imaginable 
measures against their husbands until they consent to 
make peace. Perhaps Mr. Buskin was thinking of this 
comedy when he suggested that during war the women of all 
civilised races should wear mourning, and decline festivity. 
While the younger women hold their assembly, the elder 
seize the Acropolis, where the treasure of the city is kept. 
The humour of this play is infinite, but not translateable 
virginilus puerisque. The women conquer, of course. 
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Biilliint as is Ths LyMtnUa^ it did not peisnade the 
Athenians to a pacific policy, although Sparta was eager 
for peace: the two States seemed destined by some 
strange madness to unending war&re. 

TbeCrennan commentators, to whose conscientions toil 
classical literatme is vastly indebted, are occasionally 
amnsing by their simple profundity. There is a chorus 
of old men in the play, and, of course, the poet makes 
them immensely old as to their reminiscences ; so Bergler 
remarks simply that Aristophanes "assigns to the chorus 
actions which have taken place long before any of those 
then living were bom." Even so Captain Lemuel Grulliver 
makes his giants much bigger than any of whom there is 
authentic record. We are reminded of Porson's epigram, 
after Phocylides — 

** The Gemums in Greek 
Are ndly to seek ; 
Not five in five-ecore 
Bat ninety-five more ; 
All save only Hermann, 
And Hennmnn 's a Gennan." 

The same year saw Hie ThesmophoriazuscB, a play 
directed against Euripides. That dramatist shows in 
most of his tragedies a strong dislike for women, which 
commentators have ascribed to his having twice been 
mairied, and each time divorced. The Thesmophoria was 
an autumnal festival of the Athenian women, held in 
honour of Demeter, the lawgiver ; and Euripides, hearing 
that he is to be accused and condemned by the women at 
that time for his many attacks upon them, attempts to 
get a friend to disguise himself in female attire, and 
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undertake his defence. He first tries Agathon, a tragic 
poet of the time, whose peculiarities AiistopliaDes ridicules 
with great vivacity. One of his fancies, which I recom- 
mend to modern poets as a trick worth trying, is to dress 
himself in the costume.of the character he is depicting. 

Aut/ko yovaiKtT ^v woig rtt 8po/mru, 
KiTOvaiaf Stl raiv rpairiov ri cayi' Ixtiv. 

Agathon wisely declines the perilous adventure which 
Euripides desires to thrust on him ; whereupon Mnesi- 
lochus, the father-in-law of Euripides, offers to undertake 
it. He is discovered, and given into the chaise of a 
police-officer, and there follow a series of amusing scenes, 
wherein Euripides attempts his rescue in various disguises 
— as Menelaus, as Echo, as Perseus — all the dialogues 
being in phrases taken from the tragedies of Euripides. 

The Frogs appears to have been twice acted— the first 
representation being B.C. 405, in the Archonship of Callias. 
In this play, Aristophanes discharges his final volley of 
shafts against Euripides, who died the previous year. 
The maxim, de mortu,is,yiBS grievously infringed, no doubt ; 
but Aristophanes could hardly be expected to throw away 
the oppori;unity offered him for a last grand protest 
against the degradation of the drama by Euripides and 
his achooL I am not surprised that Mr. Browning, him- 
self a vivisective poet, likes the diagnosis of human malady 
which Euripides supplies. But to me that tragedian 
always aeems insincere. I f^;ree with the judgment u] 
him which that great poet and scholar. Lander, puts i: 
the mouth of Aspasia, " He wiites tenderly, but he 
not tender." 
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In The Frogs we find Athens in need of a tragic poet. 
Sophocles and Euripides had followed ^Eschylns to Hades. 
There was no adequate song of terror and sorrow to satisfy 
the dwellers in the violet-crowned city, the wearers of 
the grasshoppers. Then Dionysus (whom it will be more 
convenient to call Bacchus hereafter), being the natural 
patron of the Attic drama, which was chiefly presented 
at the Dionysia, resolves to descend to Hades and bring 
back Euripides. He takes with him his servant Xanthias; 
and in the opening scene we have Bacchus, with his lion's 
skin and club, to imitate Heracles, former treader of the 
dread downward path, while Xanthias, mounted on an 
ass, carries the baggage. The first act of Bacchus is to 
call on Heracles for directions as to his route. Heracles 
rallies him amusingly, but gives him the requisite instruc- 
tions. The broad fun of this opening may be judged 
from a single passage. Xanthias is always complaining 
of the luggage he has to carry, and suggests that one of 
the dead men going to Hades should be paid to take it. 
At this moment a funeral procession passes — 

'* Bacchus. A good idea. There *s a dead man going now. 

Hallo I I say. You, dead man ! You. Attend to me. 
Listen. You 'U take my traps to Hades, won't you, sir ? 
Dead Man, How many? 
Ba/i. These. 

D.M, I *11 take them for two drachmas, then. 
Bac. By Zeus, not likely. 
D.M. Bearers, move on quietly. 

Bac, Stay, my good fellow. Why not make a bargain of it ? 
D,M. Pay your two drachmas, friend, or else don't talk to 

me. 
Bac, Come, take nine obols. 
D,M, May I come to life again ! 
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The dead man, who would rather come to life again 

than accept three-fourths of what he thought hia right 
charge, is a charming exemplar of " the ruling passion 
strong in death." 

When Charon and Bacchus are rowing across the Styx, 
we have the famous chorus of frogs, from which the 
comedy ia named : — 

" Brekekekez, koaz, koaz ! 

Brekebekex, koaz, koax; 

Wa m&rsliy foiintftiii-<dkildreii, 

With harmoajr bewildering. 
Sing hymns to you, deligMful hymna to yon — 
Eoax, koaz ! 

Just BDch a joyouB ptean, 

We sang to tbe Nysietui, 
Jove'i ooD, amid his wiue-dreuoht retinae, 

Wild in their devilry. 
Shaming the Chytrte'B ever-aocred revelry." 

Through this chorus, of which I render a few lines only, 
the croaking of the frogs of Styx ia turned into a delicious ' 
Attic melody, 

Bacchus, arriving in Hades, pretends to be Heraclr- 
and gets terribly frightened in consequence — the bui 
demigod having greatly deranged the order of things 
the lower regions when he visited them. Twice da 
Bacchus change costume with Xanthias, and make I 
servant play the part of Heracles. Passing this, I cot 
to a choice dialogue between .j^lacus and Xanthias, whi 
leads to the mala point of the drama : — 

'' jEaetu. By Zeiu, the UTioor ; bat he ii a gentleman, 

That master of yours. 
Xantkiai. A gentleman 1 Yon 're right, my b 

He lives for wine and women — that 's a gentleman. 
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jE. To think he never thrashed yon, when you told us all 

Yon were the master, he the slave ? 'Tis wonderful 
Xa, He would have suffered for it. 
JE, Well, 'twas servant-like ; 

I *d do the same at any opportunity. 
Xa, You like the fun of it ? 
M, My friend, I honour you. 

When I can plague my master, I know happiness. 
Xa. And, if he thrashes you, out you go muttering. 
M, That 's some revenge. 

Xa. Yes, but the fun of gossiping ! 

M, By Jove, I don't know anything more exquisite. 
Xa. By Jove, the god of families ! And when you hear, 

Through keyholes, eh T The master's secrets ? Glorious ! 

Of course you go and tell your friends ? 
M, • Of course I do ; 

By Jove, 'tis then I know the height of happiness. 
X<L Phoebus Apollo ! give me your right hand, my pal. 

Let us embrace, for we are cronies suitable. 

And tell me now, by Jove, who is our fellow-slave, 

What '8 aU thJB hooting, crying, roaring, wrangUng, 

We hear just now. 
M. JBschylus and Euripides. 

Xa. Hat 
JE. Yes, an affair, a mighty affair, a huge affair. 

Arises among the dead, and plagues them terribly. 
Xa. How so ? 
JE, We Ve got a law that 'mong your geniuses, 

No matter what they do, the very best of them 

Shall dine in the Prytaneum, at Pluto's table there. 

Where the grill 's the hottest. 
Xa. I see what you 're driving at. 

M, Then, if another fellow, better up in it. 

Gomes down, why this one has to yield his place to him. 
Xa. But why the devil should that trouble ^^chylus ? 
M, He held the tragic throne, the King of Poetry, 

The highest, strongest, noblest. 
Xa. Well, who holds it now ? 

M, Euripides came down, and aired his poetry 

To tramps and beggars, pickpockets and parricides. 

House-breakers, and the like. This place'is full of them. 
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They heard his turns and twists and curions sophistries, 
And went stark mad about him ; claimed the throne from 

him, 
Whereon sits .^chylus. 

Xa, Did no one pelt the fellow ? 

JE. By Jove, not one. The mob went in for trying it ; 
Each playwright to come on and show his cleverness. 

JTo. The mob of rascals ? 

^. Ay, prize rascals, thorough ones. 

Xa, But surely there were some who stood for iEschylus. 

^. The good are few ... in Hades or this theatre. 

Xa. And what will Pluto do in this emergency ? 

JE, He has ordained the great ordeal of skill forthwith. 

Xa. But wherefore is the throne unclaimed by Sophocles ? 

jE. By Jove, not he. Having embraced great iSschylus, 
Given the hand of friendship and discipleship, 
He sat beside him. He would be third combatant 
If .^Ischylus were beaten, but not otherwise ; 
Bowing to .^chylus, he defies Euripides." 

Well, this is a charming scrap of comedy two thousand 
years old ; it proves that human nature is much the same 
in England as it was in Attica. There are poets like 
Sophocles, and poetasters like Euripides ; and alack ! 
there are too many servants like ^acus and Xanthias. 
The lazy, gossiping, eaves-dropping race is unchanged 
and unchangeable. 

Pluto selects Bacchus to judge between ^schylus and 
Euripides ; and the god, in his vacillation from one side 
to the other, is an amusing caricature of the Athenian 
judges of the drama. The contrast between the rivals is 
at once visible. jEschylus, a native of Eleusis, invokes 
the divine patroness of his town to aid him, offering 
incense. 



ti 



jEschylua. Demeter, of my spirit kindly nourisher. 

May I prove worthy of thy mighty mysteries. 
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.fioeefttM. Now do yoa ako offer incense. 



Pudon me. 

Entirely different are the gods to whom I pray. 
Bac Some of your own, quite lately coined. 
Eur. Exactly so. 

Bac, Vnj to yoor brand-new patent gods at once, I beg. 
Eur, Ether, my nutriment ! and Tongue, hinged easily ! 

Thou, Subtlety ; ye Nostrils, keen in scent of faults ! 

Help me to overthrow all hostile argument." 

Thus Euripides begins with what Droysen calls '^ en- 
lightened blasphemy/' deifying his own fieiculties and 
organs. 

The whole contest between the two poets is admirable, 
though some of the broad comedy therein makes Mr. 
Browning very fierce. Amid all his fun, Aristophanes 
sticks closely to his main thesis, which is, that poetry 
should deal with noble themes, and thus instruct the 
people. 

'*^0.The poets of old high stories told, which made the men more 

manly far. 
Lo, Orpheus blithe made known the myth, and bade us abstain 

from foolish war. 
MusflBus taught health, the world's best wealth, and brought 

down wisdom oracular. 
To Hesiod praise for his Works and Days, season of fruit and 

season of toil : 
Then Homer, the best, with his battle-zest, and the mighty fury 

of war's turmoil. 
The marshaUed legions, the conquered regions, valour and glory, 

splendour and spoiL" 

Next .^Sschylus reproaches Euripides with putting harlots 
on the stage — Phaedra and Sthenoboea; and here we 
come to the main point : — 

" Euripides. Your tale you stretch. What harm, you wretch, has my 

Sthenoboea ever done ? 
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2E9, Why, women well-bred from life have fled, have suffered a 

lewd Bellerophon. 
Eur. And my Phiedra too, the story is true. Surely yon haven't a 

word to say. 
^8. True, yes, and vile ! Is it quite worth while to bring such 

filth to the light of day ? 
The teacher of youth should feed them with truth, and not 

with the tales of the liars' den, 
And you, the poet (full well you know it), are Gk>d-sent teacher 

of women and men. 

The reference to Sthenoboea is supposed to indicate that 
some Athenian lady of good position had recently com- 
mitted suicide, in connection with an illicit amour, and 
had possibly justified herself by the Euripidean exemplar. 
We have here, tersely put, the essence of the theory 
which Aristophanes held about poetry. He demanded 
noble themes nobly treated. Euripides preferred ignoble 
themes ; and an ignoble theme cannot be nobly treated. 
I cannot find space for more of this contest, 

" Crammed full of genius, wit and fun and freak," 

which ends eventually by the decision of Bacchus in 
favour of -/Eschylus, whom Pluto then allows to return to 
Athens. He had vowed, as we have seen, to take back 
Euripides ; but from this vow he escapes by borrowing 
that dramatist's own plea — ^it was what the Athenians 
called Sophistry, and we should call Jesuitry : — 

*^ ISj tongue has sworn — but JSschylus must go with me." 

He quotes ipsivs Euripidis verba. 

The Eeelesiaausce was produced B.C. 392, in the 
Archonship of Demostratus. In it the women enter the 
public assembly in male attire, and obtain a majority 
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of votes, and establish a communism such as would amaze 
the wildest of the French theorists. The play is a splen- 
did satire on the ideal republics of the philosophers, but 
the consequences are pushed too far and too plainly to be 
at all translateable. It is worth the study of speculative 
politicians ; but those gentry seldom know much Greek 
— and Aristophanes is not food for fools. 

Of T?ie PlutiM there were two representations, and 
probably two versions ; that which has come down to us 
may be a mixture of both. The dates are 409 B.c. when 
Diodes was Archon, and 388 B.c. when Antipatorwas 
Archon. In the latter year Aristophanes, whom I have 
briefly followed from his wondrous brilliant youth, was 
sixty, and he is believed to have died soon after. There 
is record of two plays subsequently produced under the 
name of his son Arams. The Plutvs is, of all the plays 
of Aristophanes, the least dramatic — ^the least political 
and personal It is more an allegory than a play. 
Chremylus, a man to whom virtue has given nothing but 
poverty, despairing for himself, asks the Delphic oracle 
whether he had not better bring up his son as a knave to 
insure his prosperity. The god simply tells him to foUow 
the first person he meets, and compel him to go home 
with him. He encounters a wretch in tatters, old and 
blind ; this turns out to be Plutus, god of wealth, deprived 
by Zeus of his eyesight that he might not distribute 
riches wisely. Chremylus restores him to sight in the 
temple of uEsculapius ; whereupon all the good folk are 
enriched, and all the scamps made paupers. Delicious 
idea ! Would that I were a Chremylus, and could take 
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Plutus, his eyes keen as Jove's eagles, into the core of 
the City of London ! 

Of The Plutus there is a good prose translation by 
Henry Fielding and the Eev. William Young ; and from 
the dedication (to Lord Talbot) I quote these words : — 
" The greatness of this author's genius need not be men- 
tioned to your lordship ; but there is a much stronger 
recommendation to one of your known principles. He 
exerted that genius in the service of his country. He 
attacked and exposed its enemies and betrayers with a 
boldness and in^rity which must endear his memory to 
every true patriot." I fully agree with Fielding. No 
writer of antiquity had public spirit so completely as 
Aristophanes, the King of Comedy ; it was the unmove- 
able base of the slender-shafted column which was 
crowned with the lovely capital of perfect poetry. 

I observe that M. Sainte-Beuve, in his essay on 
Molifere, while he regrets that we know nothing of 
Menander, omits all mention of Aristophanes— the very 
first writer in the class to which Moliire belongs. The 
omission is curious ; but Aristophanes is scarcely suited 
to the French mind. His haughty aristocratic contempt 
for democracy would hardly attract our ever-changeful 
neighbours. Arthur Clough used to say that Homer was 
the man's book; it is true. And I say that Aristo- 
phanes is the Englishman's book. I assign three 
reasons : — 

1. He hated democracy. So do we. He exposed its 
follies with a frolic fancy, a scorcMng wit, a humour 
beyond Babelais. He personified Demus as we per- 
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